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I gratefully acknowledge the kindness of the Ladies of 
Toronto and other cities, who have sent me, in answer to my 
circulars, over one thousand tested and tried recipes—from 
which I have compiled the New Cook Book. I also thank the — 
chefs who have been good enough to disclose some of the 
culinary mysteries which have won them special praise from 
their patrons. Some of the recipes were so late in reaching 
me that the departments to which they belong were closed, 
but they will in this edition be found under Miscellaneous 
Recipes; also over a hundred recipes have been sent anony- 
mously, and I am therefore unable to acknowledge them in the 
list of contributors which is given. Trusting that the New 
Cook Book may be found of practical value, and being sure 
of its worth as an epitome of the experience and skill of our 
best housekeepers and chefs, I am glad to record myself 
theirs most gratefully. 


GRACE E. DENISON. 
(Lady Gay.) 
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ARVING is really an art, and should be cultivated as 

one, for much of the success of a good dinner depends 

upon it, but whether the bad carving so often met with is 

really due, as is sometimes said, to stupidity, awkward- 
ness, or laziness, 


is an open ques- 
tion. Practice 
has much to do 
with it, and a 
good knife much 
more. ‘The carv- 
ing-knife should 
be very sharp, 
and kept forthis 
use alone. A 
fine steel knife 
should never 
come in contact 


I.—SIRLOIN OF BEEF, 


with intense heat. Table carving-knives should never be 
used around the kitchen range, or for cutting bread, meats, 

en LN or vegetables. 
The dish upon 
which the meat 
or fowl is served 
should be of 
sufficient size to 
allow room for 
the carved slices 
before. serving. 
Tf this is not 
the ease another 
dish should be 
: ete os provided for 


oO 
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their reception. 


Whenearving, 
a chair should 
be used slightly 
higher than the 
ordinary dining- 
chair, as this 
gives a_ better 
purchase for 
using the carv- 
ing-knife and 


III.—SADDLE OF MUTTON, 


fork, and is more graceful than standing, which is often 
resorted to. Skill is the chief requisite of carving, not 
strength. 

The platter containing the meat should be placed 
opposite, and sufficiently near the carver to give perfect 
command over the article to be carved. Cut the meat in 
thin slices, laying them on one side of the platter, then 
afterward place the desired amount on each guest’s plate, 
to be passed in turn by the servant. 

Gravies or sauces should be sent to the table very hot. 
Plates also should be thoroughly heated, as otherwise the 
eatables will 
soon get cold 
and the dinner 
will be spoiled. 
When © serving 
oravy, be care- 
ful to place it 
by the side of 
and not over the 
meat. Then the 


es saa i fis | 
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much, or little, as preferred. It is not possible to carve 
meat in any way without the gravy escaping, but avoid 
hacking and chopping, which results in a dish full of gravy. 
: In serving any 
fowl or meat 
that is accom- 
panied by stuff- 
ing or dressing, 
cuests should be 
asked if a por- 
tion is desired, 


asthereare some 
to whom the 
flavor is disagreeable. Do not heap plates too full, and 
keep each article separate, thus insuring a good appearance. 
To sharpen the carver, hold the steel in the left hand, 
which should be on a level with the elbow, so_ that 
the point of the 
steel is towards 
the right. shoul- 
der, and hold 
the knife almost 
perpendicular, 
in. the right 
hand. Place the 
hiltoftheknife’s 
edge at the top 
of the steel, and 
raw the blade VI.—ROUND OF BEEF, 
downwards the whole length of both steel and knife, 
first on one side and then on the other—eg., so that 
the point of the knife finishes atthe hilt of the steel, The 
blade should be almost flat on the steel, with the back 
slightly raised and only the edge touching it, 


V.—SHOULDER OF MUTTON, 
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When carving a slice of meat, after the first incision 
has been made, the angle at which the knife is held must 
never be altered, ; 
ora jagged slice 
will be obtained. 
When the way 
to control the 
knife has been 
mastered, the 
keystone to 
successful carv- 


ing has been 


acquired. 


The eut should VII.—LEG. OF MUTTON. 
be direct, sharp and incisive. A saw-like action should 


never enter into the operation. 


Ham and beef should be carved into very thin slices, 
and mutton and pork into fairly thick ones. 


SIRLOIN OF BEEF. 


To carve the uppercut (Fig. I): Make an incision 
avout three in- 
ches deep, just 
above the bone 
that runs thro’ 
the centre of 
the joint, and 
run the knife 
along, so that 
when carved in 


the manner il- 


VIIl.—_ HAM. 


lustrated the 
slices are quite detached from the bone. 


HOW TO CARVE. A 


Turn the meat over for the undercut, or fillet, and~ 
carve in slices across the joint, as in Fig. IT. 

Fat will be found just below where the fork is inserte 
in Fig. IT. 

SADDLE OF MUTTON, 

Carve as Fig. III, either side of the spinal bone, 
cutting close to 
this bone and 
then working 
round. This 
joint can be car- 
ved in several 
ways, but that 
mentioned 18 
senerally ac- 
counted best. 
i Another very 

IX.—CALF’S HEAD. good way is to 
carve in straight strips the whole length of the spinal bone 


Fat will be found at the bottom of the sides, where 
the joint rests on the dish. 

SHOULDER OF MUTTON. 

Raise the furthermost side of the meat, and cut into 
slices as shown 
on Fig IV. 

When carved 
in this manner 
) only the primest 
cut is served, 
but considerable 
waste ensues. A 
more economical 


way is to carve be ~ << 


the under part i ees 
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of the joint, cutting round in the manner shown in Fig. V. 
In this way every particle of meat will be utilized. 
ROUND OF BEEF. 

First remove the outside cut, and then carve in thin | 
slices as Fig. VI. 
LEG OF MUTTON. 

Carve as Fig. 
Vit Fat will 
be found at the 
bottom corner 
of the thick end. 
This joint may 
also be carved 
to advantage by 
starting at the : 235 
knuckle end and pci cee 
slanting towards the middle. 

HAM. 

Should be carved in the manner shown in Fig. VIII. 
as this at once 
enables thechoi- 
cest cut to be 
served. BGs 


economical pur- 
poses many start 
carving at the 
knuckle end, 
oradually slant- 
ing towards the 
XII, —DUCK. middle. 
CALF'S HEAD. 

Carve in straight strips, extending from the ear to the 
mouth, as Fig. IX. Cut through to the bone, and each 
piece will become detached naturally. 
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TURKEY. 

Make an incision about an inch from the breast bone 
(of course, the size of the bird may cause the distance to 
vary), cut right through, as Fig. X., and remove the wing, 
which will naturally fall away, as Fig. XI.; sever the leg 

° at3 the socket, 
and this can then 
be removed in 
the same way 
then carve small 
slices from the 
breast. The legs 
and wings of 
the turkey are 
not often eaten at table, for only the breast is considered 
reallys. fine. -Wies.. XII, (duck).;and XIIT...and XIV; 
(chicken) show in a different manner, and perhaps more 
clearly, how the leg and wing are removed. 

DUCK. 

The wing and 
leg are removed 
in the same way 
as those of the 
turkey, and the 
bird then carved 
in the same style 
(Fig. XIL) 
BOILED CHICKEN 

' First remove 
the wing, as Fig. , 
XIII, and then ATV OSOKEN, 
the leg, as Fig. XIV. The knife should then be inserted 
straight through the centre of the bird at the point where 
the wing has been removed from, and then cut straight out to 
ghe end of the bird. The meat can then be more easily served, 


XIII.—BOILED FOWL, 


HOUSEKEEPER’S TIME TABLE. 


Mode of Time of Time of 
Preparation. Cooking. Digestion. 

Job tite H. M. 

Apples, sour, hard.......... RaW ik. okt iy ne ene 2. 50 
Apples, sweet and mellow. ...| Raw] =| "fae, 1 50 
PB VATACUBA Wu un st ointete “a cata es Boiled 15 to 30} 2 30 
IS EMIGS HOU) shes. wu a toe ewes gees Boiled 1 00 2-80 
Beans with green corn...... Boiled 45 3 45 
SGOT weer aes ear eee te ee Roasted 25 3 00 
Betistedk™ oy: ahi ss ce Broiled 15 3 00 
Béetsteak' 2. ad. t sate eee Fried 15 4 00 
Beef -ealted 3 tar eee ee Boiled 3d 4 15 
Baas firesitcst: ce cee Broiled 20 3 00 
Beets, ;yOung ayo: slaw ee ee Boiled 2 00 3 45 
Beets: olds") Aner ek ee uae Boiled 4 30 4 00 
Bread: * Corn ese Baked 45 3 15 
Bread: \- wheat tes. eee Baked 1 00 a ess) 
PULGET Sai. eee ae aoe Melted 3 0 See x: 3 30 
Cabbage... uvetaon seen Raw -** isiertesares 2 30 
Cabbagévand vinegars. -- Rawson raet, 2 00 
Cabbage 4s. eee ee eee Boiled 1 00 4 30 
Cauliflower tse eerie Boiled 1-2 00 2 30 
Cake, sponger.:2 aa. wide en Baked 45 2 30 
Carrot, 0Vangeieias tee jee ‘| Boiled 1 00 3.15 
Cheese, old Mya eewerece ee Rawk <4 esa 3 30 
Chicken..... SP Becerra inet eeh Fricasseed 1 00 3 45 
Codfish, dry and whole...... Boiled 15 2 00 
Custard (one quart).......... Baked 30 2 45 
Duokstameke sete to. 5 eee Roasted 1 30 4 00 
Duck wilds. ins 5 ae ees Roasted 1 00 4 50 
Dumpling apple s.e. A aese Boiled 1 00 3 00 
Hops ‘harssees +) sewer ou ....| Boiled 10 3 30 
Hii On SOLA wet xa woe Boiled 3 3 00 
ORE a ies «= Ss Na ae ER re a Fried 5 3 30 
We AE Sere Pica Penne oats ie Raw a an nore 2 00 
Fowls, domestic, roasted, or..| Boiled 1 00 4 0O 
GCOlanine tet pene eee tek a Boiled ian tie 22 2 30 


* Minutes to the pound. 
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SO TYLON ISS SE cee tre om akan beara? 
COV RE OLA tines ores oe ave ene 
Oysters 

Parsnips 
Pigs’ feet 


ORM eo Ok ee ed ak 


eeeee 


MORN TOCR Gree thn Sawa 2 
Potatoes 
[ON OU Rad a, 2 OTe Ra a 
DalNON, (Esha ida. sae. ees os 
SUTERE Cos Remaete  aeae eter A 
SEO Tint ae 

Soup, vegetable 
eae neh ay ola a se san os 
Soup, oyster or mutton...... 
Spinach 
URANO CN 2 estas bet tee at verse oes 
Tomatoes 
POUBOMOS DR 5 o's-0 ets ces om OE 
Trout, salmon, fresh, boiled or 
Mp Key Dolled. OF... 254.53. 0 
TEES SY TS oh) a 
Veal 


eee eee sev eesve e 


OOo Of #6. ea (6 8 @. 6.6; 0.0) 0 6 6 10 


© jon ev e' % ‘e) we je 76, ©. 8: 


eer ee reece ee ee we eww oO 


oeoerer ees reese e eevee 


eee ese er eeer eee eee 2 2 8 


* Minutes to the pound. 


The time given is the general average; the time will vary slightly with the 


quality of the article. 


Mode of 


Preparation. 


Roasted 
Boiled 
Hashed 
Raw 
Boiled 
Roast 
Broiled 
Boiled 
Roasted 
Stewed 
Boiled 
Soused 
Roast 
Boiled 
Fried 
Broiled 
Boiled 
Baked 
Roasted 
Boiled 
Boiled 
Fried 
Broiled 
Boiled 
Boiled 
Boiled 
Boiled 
Boiled 
Fresh 
Canned 
Fried 
Roasted 
Boiled 
Broiled 
Broiled 


Cooking. 


Time of 


eeeeree 


ee re a Tey 


a> ee se 


2 
Time of 
Digestion. 
H. M. 
2 30 
2 30 
2 30 
215 


+ Mutton soup. 
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ARTICLES REQUIRED [N THE KITCHEN. 


The following list will show what articles are necessary for 
the kitchen, and will be quite an aid to young housekeepers 
when about commencing to furnish the utensils needed in the 
kitchen department, and may prove useful to many: 2 sweep- 
ing brooms and 1 dust-pan, 1 whisk broom, 1 bread box, 2 
cake boxes, 1 large flour box, 1 dredging box, 1 large-sized tin 
pepper box, 1 spice box containing smaller spice boxes, 2 cake 
pans, two sizes, 4 bread pans, 2 square biscuit pans, 1 apple 
corer, 1 lemon squeezer, 1 meat cleaver, 3 kitchen knives and 
forks, 1 large kitchen fork and 4 kitchen spoons, two sizes, 
1 wooden spoon for cake making, 1 large bread knife, 1 
griddle cake turner, also 1 griddle, 1 potato masher, 1 meat 
board, 1 dozen patty-pans, and the same number of tartlet- 
pans, 1 large tin pail and 1 wooden pail, 2 small tin pails, 1 
set of tin basins, 1 set tin measures, 1 wooden butter ladle, 1 
tin skimmer, 1 tin steamer, 2 dippers, two sizes, 2 funnels, 
two sizes, 1 set of jelly cake tins,4 pie pans, 3 pudding moulds, 
one for boiling, two for baking, two sizes; 2 dish pans, two 
sizes, 2 cake or biscuit cutters, two sizes, 2 graters, one 
large and one small, 1 coffee canister 1 tea canister 1 tin 
or granite-ware teapot, 1 tin or granite-ware coffee-pot, 
4 milk pans, 1 milk strainer, 1 dozen iron gem pans 
or muffin rings, 1 coarse gravy strainer, 1 fine strainer, 
1 colander, 1 flour sifter, 2 scoops, one for flour, one 
for sugar, 2 jelly moulds, two sizes, 1 can opener, 
1 egg beater, 1 cork screw, 1 chopping knife, 2 woodep 
chopping bowls, two sizes, 1 meat saw, 2 large earthen 
bowls, 4 stone jars, 1 coffee mill, 1 candlestick, 2 market 
baskets, two sizes, 1 clock, 1 ash bucket, 1 gridiron, 2 frying 
rans or spiders, two sizes, 4 flat-irons, 2 number 8 and 2 
number 6, 2 dripping pans, two sizes, 3 iron kettles, porcelain 
lined if possible, 1 corn beef or fish kettle, 1 tea kettle, 2 
granite-ware stew pans, two sizes, 1 wire toaster, 1 double 


ARTICLES REQUIRED IN THE KITCHEN. rae 


kettle for cooking custards, grains, etc., 2 sugar boxes, one 

for coarse and one for fine sugar, 1 waffle iron, 1 step ladder, 
1 stove, 1 coal shovel, 1 pair scales, 2 coal hods or buckets, 1 
kitchen table, 2 kitchen chairs, 1 large clothes basket, 1 wash 
boiler, 1 wash board, 8 dozen clothes pins, 1 large nail ham- 
mer and 1 small tack hammer, 1 bean pot, 1 clothes wringer. 

An ingenious housewife will manage to do with less con- 
veniences, but these articles, if they can be purchased in the 
commencement of housekeeping, will save time and labor, 
making the preparation of food more easy —and it is al- 
ways economy in the end to get the best material in all wares 
—as, for instance, the double plate tin will last for years, 
whereas the poor kind has to be replaced in a short time; the 
low-priced earthenware is soon broken up, whereas the strong 
stone ware, costing but a trifle more, lasts almost a lifetime. 

In relation to the economy and management of the 
kitchen, I might suggest that the most essential thing is 
cleanliness in cooking, and also cleanliness with your person 
as well as in the keeping of the kitchen. 

The hands of the cook should be always thoroughly 
cleansed before touching or handling anything pertaining to 
the cooking. Next there should never be anything wasted or 
thrown away that can be turned to account, either foryourown 
family or some family in poor circumstances. Bread that has 
become hard can be used for toasting, or for stuffing and 
pudding. In warm weather any gravies or soups that are 
left from the preceding day should be boiled up and poured 
into clean pans. ‘This is particularly necessary where vege- 
tables have been added to the preparation, as it then so soon 
turns sour. In cooler weather, every other day will be often 
enough to warm up these things. 

In cooking, clear as you go; that is to say, do not allow 
a host of basins, plates, spoons, and other utensils, to accumu- 
late on the dressers and tables whilst you are engaged in 
preparing the dinner. By a little management and fore- 
thought, much confusion may be saved in this way. It is as 
easy to put a thing in its place when done with, as it is to 
keep continually moving it to find room for fresh requisites. 
For instance, after making a pudding, the flour-tub, paste- 
board, and rolling-pin, should be put away, and any basins, 
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spoons, ete., should be neatly packed up near the sink, to be 
washed when the proper time arrives. Neatness, order, and 
method should be always observed. 

Never let your stock of spices, salt, seasonings, herbs, etc., 
dwindle down so low that some day, in the midst of preparing 
a large dinner, you find yourself minus a very important in- 
gredient, thereby causing much confusion and annoyance. 

After you have washed your sauce-pans, fish-kettle, etc., 
stand them before the fire for a few minutes to get thoroughly 
dry inside, before putting them away. They should then 
be kept in a dry place, in order that they may escape the de- 
teriorating influence of rust, and thereby be quickly destroyed. 
Never leave sauce-pans dirty from one day’s use to be cleaned 
the next; it is slovenly and untidy. 

Do not be afraid of hot water in washing up dishes and 
dirty cooking utensils. As these are essentially greasy, luke- 
warm water cannot possibly have the effect of cleansing them 
effectually. Do not be chary also of changing and renewing 
the water occasionally. You will save yourself much time 
and labor by using Pearline in dish water. 

Keep a cake of Sapoho always on hand in the kitchen 
always convenient for rubbing off stains from earthenware, 
tin, glass, in fact, almost everything but silver; it is a cheap 
and valuable article, and can be purchased at nearly every 
grocery in Canada. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


(In ordinary use among housekeepers.) 


2 Cups lard make 1 pound. 

2 Cups butter make 1 pound. 

4 Cups pastry or bread fiour make 1 pound. 

3 7-8 Cups entire wheat flour make 1 pound. 

4 1-2 Cups graham flour make 1 pound. 

41-8 Cups rye flour make 1 pound. 

2 2-3 Cups corn meal make 1 pound. 

4 3-4 Cups rolled oats make 1 pound. 

22-3 Cups oatmeal make 1 pound. 

4 1-3 Cups coffee make 1 pound. 

2 Cups granulated sugar make 1 pound. 

2 2-3 Cups powdered sugar make 1 pound. 

3 1-2 Cups confectioner’s sugar make 1 pound. 

2 2-3 Cups brown sugar make 1 pound. 

2 Cups chopped meat make 1 pound. 

1 7-8 Cups rice make 1 pound. 

2 Cups raisins (packed) make 1 pound. 

21-4 Cups currants make 1 pound. 

2 Cups stale bread crumbs make 1 pound. 

9 Large eggs make 1 pound. 

2 Tablespoonfuls butter make 1 ounce. 

4 Tablespoonfuls fiour make 1 ounce. 

6 Tablespoonfuls baking powder make 1-2 ounce. 
3 Teaspoonfuls make 1 tablespoonful. 

16 Tablespoonfuls dry ingredient make 1 cup. 
4 Teaspoonfuls equal 1 tablespoonful liquid. 

4 Tablespoonfuls equal 1 wineglass, or half a gill. 
2 Wineglasses equal 1 gill, or half a cup. 

2 Gills equal 1 coffee-cupful, or 16 tablespoonfuls. 
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2 Coffee-cupfuls equal 1 pint. ’ 

2 Pints equal 1 quart. 

4 Quarts equal 1 gallon. 

2 Tablespoonfuls equal 1 ounce, liquid. 

1 Tablespoonful of salt equals 1 ounce. 

16 Ounces equal 1 pound, or a pint of liquid. 

4 Coffee-cupfuls of sifted flour equal 1 pound. 

1 Quart of unsifted flour equals 1 pound. 

8 or 10 ordinary sized eggs equal 1 pound. 

1 Pint of sugar equals 1 pound. (White pcannla eae 

1 Tablespoonful of soft butter, well rounded, equals 1 
ounce. 

An ordinary tumblerful equals 1 coffee-cupful, or half a 
pint. 

About 25 drops of any thin liquid will fill a common-sized 
teaspoon. 

1 Pint of finely chopped meat, packed solidly, equals one 
pound. 

A set of tin measures (with small spouts or lips), cone a 
gallon down to half a gill, will be found very convenient in 
every kitchen; though common pitchers, bowls, glasses, etc., 
may be substituted. 


SHOAGA et Six 


Consommé, or Stock, forms the basis of all meat soups, 
and also of all principal sauces. It is, therefore, essential to 
the success of these culinary operations to know the most com- 
plete and economical method of extracting from a certain 
quantity of meat the best possible stock or broth. Fresh un- 
cooked beef makes the best stock, with the addition of cracked 
bones, as the glutinous matter contained in them renders it 
important that they should be boiled with the meat, which 
adds to the strength and thickness of the soup. ‘They are 
composed of an earthy substance—to which they owe their 
solidity—of gelatine, and a fatty fluid, something like mar- 
row. ‘Two ounces of them contain as much gelatine as one 
pound of meat; but in them, this is so encased in the earthy 
substance, that boiling water can dissolve only the surface of 
the whole bones, but by breaking them they can be dissolved 
more. When there is an abundance of it, it causes the stock, 
when cold, to become a jelly. The flesh of old animals con- 
tains more flavor than the fiesh of young ones. Brown meats 
contain more flavor than white. 

Mutton is too strong in flavor for good stock, while veal, 
although quite glutinous, furnishes very little nutriment. 

Some cooks use meat that has once been cooked; this 
renders little nourishment and destroys the flavor. It might 
answer for ready soup, but for stock to keep it is not as good, 
unless it should be roasted meats. Those contain higher 
fragrant properties; so by putting the remains of roast meats 
in the stock-pot you obtain a better flavor. 

The shin bone is generally used, but the neck or “ sticking 
piece,” as the butchers call it, contains more of the substance 
that you want to extract, makes a stronger and more nutri- 
tious soup than any other part of the animal. Meats for 
soup should always be put on to cook in cold water, in a 
covered pot, and allowed to simmer slowly for several hours, 
in order that the essence of the ma ey be drawn out 
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thoroughly, and should be carefully skimmed to prevent it 
from becoming turbid; never allow to boil fast at any time, 
and if more water is needed, use boiling water from the tea- 
kettle; cold or lukewarm water spoils the flavor. Never salt 
it before the meat is tender (as that hardens and toughens 
the meat), especially if the meat is to be eaten. Take off 
every particle of scum as it rises, and before the vegetables 
are put in. 


Allow a little less than a quart of water to a pound of 
meat and bone, and a teaspoonful of salt. When done, strain 
through a colander. If for clear soups strain again through a 
hair sieve, or fold a clean towel in a colander set over an 
earthen bowl, or any dish large enough to hold the stock. 
As stated before, stock is not as good when made entirely from 
cooked meats, but in a family which requires a large joint 
roasted every day, the bones and bits and underdone pieces 
of beef, or the bony structure of turkey or chicken that has 
been left from carving, bones of roasted poultry, these all 
assist in imparting a rich dark color to soup, and would be 
sufficient, if stewed as above, to furnish a family, without buy- 
ing fresh meat for the purpose; still, with the addition of a 
little fresh meat it would be more nutritious. In cold weather 
you can gather them up for several days and put them to 
cook in cold water, and when done, strain, and put aside 
until needed. — 


Soup will be as good the second day as the first if heated 
to the boiling point. It should never be left in the pot, but 
should be turned into a dish or shallow pan, and set aside to 
get cold. Never cover up, as that will cause it to turn sour 
very quickly. 


Before heating a second time, remove all the fat from the 
top. If this be melted in, the flavor of the soup will certainly 
be spoiled. 


Thickened soups require nearly double the seasoning used 
for thin soups or broth. 


Coloring is used in some brown soups, the chief of which 
is brown burnt sugar, which is known as caramel by French 
cooks, 
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Pounded spinach leaves give a fine green color to soup. 
Parsley, or the green leaves of celery, put in soup will serve 
instead of spinach. 


Pound a large handful of spinach in a mortar, then tie it 
in a cloth, and wring out all the juice; put this in the soup 
you wish to color green, five minutes before taking it up. 

Mock turtle, and sometimes veal and lamb soups, should 
be this color. . 


Okra gives a green color to soup. 


To color soup red, skin six red tomatoes, squeeze out the 
seeds and put them into the soup with the other vegetables— 
or take the juice only as directed for spinach. 


For white soups, which are of veal, lamb or chicken, none 
but white vegetables are used; rice, pearl barley, vermicelli, 
or macaroni for thickening. 

\ Grated carrot gives a fine amber color to soup; it must be 
put in as soon as the soup is free from scum. 


HERBS AND VEGETABLES USED IN SOUPS. 


Of vegetables the principal ones are carrots, tomatoes, as- 
paragus, green peas, okra, macaroni, green corn, beans, rice, 
vermicelli, Scotch barley, pearl barley, wheat flour, mushroom 
or mushroom catsup, parsnips, beet-root, turnips, lecks, garlic, 
shalots, and onions; sliced onions fried with butter and flour 
until they are browned, then rubbed through a sieve, are ex- 
cellent to heighten the color and flavor of brown sauces and 
soups. ‘The herbs usually used in soups are parsley, common 
thyme, summer savory, knoticd marjoram, and other season- 

ings such as bay-leaves, tarragon, allspice, cinnamon, nut- 
meg, cloves, mace, black and white pepper, red pepper, lemon- 
peel and juice, orange-peel and juice. The latter imparts a 
finer flavor and the acid is much milder. These materials, with 
wine, and the various catsups, combined in various propor- 
tions, are, with other ingredients, made into almost an end- 
less variety of excellent soups and gravies. 

Soups that are intended for the principal part of a meal 
certainly ought not to be flavored like sauces, which are only 
intended to give relish to some particular dish, 
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STOCK. 


Six pounds of shin of beef, or six pounds of knuckle of 
veal; any bones, trimmings of poultry, or fresh meat; one- 
quarter pound of lean bacon or ham, two ounces of butter, 
two large onions, each stuck with cloves; one turnip, three 
carrots, one head of celery, two ounces of salt, one-half tea- 
spoonful of whole pepper, one large blade of mace, one 
bunch of savory herbs except sage, four quarts and one-half 
pint of cold water. 

Cut up the meat and bacon, or ham, into pieces of about 
three inches square; break the bones into small pieces, rub 
the butter on the bottom of the stewpan; put in one-half a 
pint of water, the broken bones, then meat and all other in- 
gredients. Cover the stewpan, and place it on a sharp fire, 
occasionally stirring its contents. When the bottom of the pan 
becomes covered with a pale, jelly-like substance, add the 
four quarts of cold water, and simmer very gently for five or 
six hours. As we have said before, do not let it boil quickly. 
When nearly cooked, throw in a tablespoonful of salt to assist 
the scum to rise. Remove every particle of scum whilst it 
is doing, and strain it through a fine hair sieve; when cool 
remove all grease. This stock will keep for many days in cold 
weather. 

Stock is the basis of many of the soups afterwards men- 
tioned, and this will be found quite strong enough for ordin- 
ary purposes. Keep it in small jars, in a cool place. It 
makes a good gravy for hash-meats; one tablespoonful of it 
is sufficient to impart a fine flavor to a dish of macaroni and 
various other dishes. Good soups of various kinds are made 
from it at short notice; slice off a portion of the jelly, add 
water, and whatever vegetables and thickening preferred. It 
is best to partly cook the vegetables before adding to the stock, 
as much boiling injures the flavoring of the soup. Season 
and boil a few moments and serve hot. 


WHITE STOCK. 


White stock is used in the preparation of white soups, 
and is made by boiling six pounds of a knuckle of veal, cut 
up in small pieces, poultry trimmings, and four slices of lean 
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ham. Proceed according to directions given in “ Stock,” 
above. 


TO CLARIFY STOCK. 


Place the stock in a clean saucepan, set it over a brisk fire. 
When boiling, add the white of one egg to each quart of stock, 
proceeding as follows: beat the whites of the eggs up well 
in a little water; then add a little hot stock; beat to a froth, 
and pour gradually into the pot; then beat the whole hard 
and long; allow it to boil up once, and immediately remove 
and strain through a thin flannel cloth. 


BROWN STOCK. 


Four pounds shin of beef or other meat and bones, four 
carrots, four onions, one turnip, one small head of celery, half 
teaspoonful salt, half teaspoonful pepper corns, six cloves, 
five pints cold water. Cut up the meat and bones and place 
in the stock pot, pour over the water and skim when boiling. 
Prepare the vegetables and add. Cover closely and simmer 
four hours. The spices should be added with the vegetables. 


QUENELLES FOR CLEAR OR WHITE SOUP. 


Melt an ounce of butter in a stew-pan over a gentle fire, 
beat it up with a dessertspoonful of flour and a tablespoon 
of cream, so as to make a thick paste; add two ounces of boiled 
macaroni, two ounces of Parmesan cheese grated, a little salt, 
pepper, and a grate of nutmeg. Beat the mixture over the 
fire till smooth and firm and leaves the sides of the sauce-pan 
with the spoon. Mould it into quenelles with a teaspoon 
dipped in hot water, and then poach them in boiling gravy 
till they are done thoroughly; lft them out with a skimmer, 
and put them into the tureen with the soup. 


CREAM OF ASPARAGUS. 


Clean a bundle of asparagus, cut off tips and boil in 
salted water till soft; boil the stalks twenty minutes in a 
quart of good stock; put two ounces of butter in a stew-pan 
with two ounces of flour, mix smoothly and pour in the hot 
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stock, having previously pulped the asparagus through a 
sieve; add one pint of milk; boil up and skim; put the 
tips in a tureen with a gill of cream; pour in the boiling 
soup; season with salt and pepper to taste, and serve. 


WHITE SOUP. 


Take a good-sized knuckle of veal, put it on to boil well 
covered with water, removing the scum as it comes to a boil; 
boil till the meat comes freely from the bones, which 
remove, returning the bones into the pot and boil for another 
three-quarters of an hour, renewing the water when you see 
fit, so that it may not boil dry; then strain all through a colan- 
der; you will then have one and one-half quarts of soup. Set 
it away in a cool place, and the following day put it on to 
boil with a quart of milk and a piece of fresh butter the size 
of an egg. Put one-half teaspoonful of ground mace, ground 
red or white pepper, and salt to taste; when all comes to a 
boil have two and one-half tablespoonfuls of flour well 
blended in cold water, pour this into the boiling soup, then 
let it boil for three or four minutes; remove the pot from 
the stove; take the yolks of six eggs well beaten, put a little 
of the soup with the eggs and mix all together, then pour 
slowly into the soup, stirring it quietly all the while; the 
eggs must not be added to the soup while boiling, as they will 
curdle; this makes a delicious soup when properly made. If 
preferred, one-half pint of cream can be used instead of the 
butter. Half the quantity can be made by using half the 
ingredients. 


KIDNEY SOUP. 


One ounce butter, one ounce flour, one-half ounce ground 
rice, pepper and salt, three quarts cold water, one tablespoon 
Worcester sauce, one tablespoonful mushroom sauce. Cut 
the kidneys in thin slices, sprinkle with the ounce of flour, 
melt the butter, put in the kidney and brown. ‘Then pour in 
the water, stir till it boils, skim carefully and allow to sim- 
mer slowly for three hours. Put the one-half ounce of rice 
in a bowl with the sauces. When mixed pour into the soup; 
stir well till it boils, then cook slowly for ten minutes and 
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serve without the meat. Two large kidneys are sufficient for 
the above. 


TOMATO BOUILLON. 


One can tomatoes, one and one-half quarts stock, one 
tablespoon chopped onion, two bay leaves, four whole cloves, 
one level teaspoon celery seed, whites three eggs, two table- 
spoons salt. Put tomatoes and stock over fire, add onion, bay 
leaves, cloves, celery and pepper. Cover and cook twenty 
minutes. Strain through a sieve. Beat whites of eggs till 
partly light, add these to tomato, bring to boil and boil 
rapidly five minutes. Strain through two thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. Re-heat, season with salt and serve with tiny cubes 
of toasted bread. 


CARROT SOUP. 


To each quart of stock allow twelve or thirteen ounces of 
pulped carrot, salt and cayenne to taste. 

Boil as many carrots as required (about four good-sized 
enes to each quart) ‘till quite tender. Then cut up the red 
part and rub it through a sieve. Weigh it and add gravy 
soup or good stock in the above proportions; mix it gradually 
and season with salt and a little cayenne. Let it boil up, and 
serve very hot, with a dish of fried bread cut into small 
squares, 


GREEN PEA SOUP. 


Two quarts of stock, one-half peck of old peas, two lettuce, 
one onion, a few sprigs of mint, and a little cucumber, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one tablespoonful of flour. 

Reserve one quart of stock and a teacupful of peas; put 
the rest of stock and all the vegetables together and simmer 
till quite tender, then press all through a sieve; add the 
remainder of the stock, let it come to the boiling point, and 
just before serving, if the soup is not very thick, add the butter 
and flour well mixed together. Boil the teacup of peas by 
themselves, put them in the tureen and pour the soup over 
them. Serve with a dish of toasted bread. 
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HARICOT BEAN SOUP. 


Two quarts of stock, one pint of haricot beans, pepper 
and salt to taste. 

Soak the beans all night in cold water, drain them and 
boil in cold water, slightly salted, till quite tender, about one 
and a half hours. Press them through a sieve with a spoon, 
and add them (leaving out the husks) to the stock, which 
should be warm; add pepper and salt to taste, boil up once 
more, and serve with a dish of fried bread cut into small 
Squares. 
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One ounce kidney, one quart second stock, one tablespoon- 
ful mushroom catsup, one tablespoonful Harvey sauce, one 
cunce butter, one. ounce flour of rice, pepper and salt. Wash 
and pepper, and roll kidney into it, then put in pan with 
butter and brown quickly; add part of the stuck and let it 
come to the boil and cook a few minutes; put in sauce-pan 
with the rest of the stock, and leave to simmer two hours. 


MOCK CLAM SOUP. 


Cook a pint of marrowfat beans over night in water 
enough to cover them. In the morning drain and put them 
ot the fire with a small onion and a gallon of cold water; boil 
until tender and strain. Add to the stock a little summer 
savory, two ounces of butter and a cup of cream or rich milk, 
season with salt and pepper. 

When the soup comes to a boil, cut two slices of toast into 
dice, and four hard-boiled eggs in slices, put these in the 
tureen and pour the soup over and serve. 


POPATOSS OMe 


One carrot, one onion, two large potatoes chopped fine. 
Boil, and put through a colander; then add pepper and salt 
to taste; add a good sized piece of butter, and one quart of 
milk; let come to a boil and serve. 
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| TURKISH SOUP. 


One quart white stock, one gill cream, yolks two eggs, one- 
quarter teaspoonful pepper, two tablespoonfuls of sago or 
round tapioca. When stock is boiling put in the sago (soaked 
for half an hour); beat yolks with cream, and when sago 
boils for ten minutes, add a cup of soup gradually to cream 
and eggs, stirring all the time; put back on the stove and 
cook a few minutes, stirring all the time. 


TRIPE SOUP. 


Cleanse the tripe thoroughly, slice in small pieces and 
plunge in boiling water. Remove carefully, wash again in 
bot water, and if there are any spots black or red left, scrape 
with a knife. Put in a sauce-pan with plenty of water and 
a little vinegar and boil until tender. 

Break ten eggs in another dish, add salt and lemon-juice, 
beat thoroughly and stir into it a little of the boiling broth 
until danger of curdling is past; then add to the tripe and 
water, cook a moment longer and serve. 


SALMON SOUP. 


One cup cooked salmon, one pint milk, one tablespoonful 
butter, one tablespoonful flour, salt and pepper to taste; one 
bay leaf, one sprig parsley, one slice onion. Put milk in 
double boiler, and bay leaf, onion and parsley; let it come to 
scalding point, rub butter and flour together, put into milk, 
stir till it thickens; remove flavorings, add salmon, which 
has been rubbed through a colander, stir until it becomes 
smooth, add salt and cayenne. Serve. 


TOMATO SOUP. 


One tin tomatoes, one quart stock, one gill milk or cream, 
one ounce butter, one ounce flour, pepper and salt. Boil to- 
gether the stock and tomatoes for fifteen minutes, then rnb 
them through a sieve; melt the butter in a sauce-pan, stir in 
flour and strained stock, boil two minutes; allow the boil to 
go off, then add cream, and do not allow it to boil again or the 
cream will curdle. 
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One quart of peeled tomatoes, to which add a pinch of 
scda, boil for one hour, or longer. Strain and return to the 
fire and add one quart of hot boiled milk; season with salt, 
pepper, and a small piece of butter; add three tablespoonfuls 
of rolled crackers and serve hot. Canned tomatoes may be 
used instead of fresh ones. 


CLEAR SOUP. 


Heat a heaping tablespoonful of butter in a covered sauce- 
pean; slice into it a medium-sized onion; stir until the onion 
is browned; add two pounds of finely chopped lean raw beef, 
one quart cold water; cover closely and let it simmer three 
hours. Strain the soup, return to the kettle; add the white 
end shell of an egg, well beaten, with a little cold water; add 
also four peppercorns, teaspoonful of salt, two cloves and 
a blade of mace. Boil five minutes, then strain and serve 
from a hot tureen. 


ONION SOUP. 


Put one tablespoonful of butter in the frying pan. When 
hot add one finely chopped onion; fry it until nicely browned, 
being careful not to burn. Put one quart of soup stock 
(made from odds and ends of cold meat) into a stew pan; 
add the fried onion and cook for fifteen minutes: Strain; 
return to the fire, add one tablespoonful of flour wet in a 
little cold water to thicken, and boil for five minutes longer. 
Season with one-half a teaspoonful of salt and one-quarter 
teaspoonful of pepper. Cut two slices of stale bread into 
dice; brown the dice in the oven, put them in the soup 
tureen, pour the soup over them and serve at once before they 
become soft. 


GIBLET SOUP. 


This soup is a great success and is very inexpensive, a 
plate of giblets only costing at market five cents. It is a very 
good imitation of meck turtle soup. The giblets of four 
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chickens or two turkeys are required, one medium onion, one 
carrot, half a turnip, a few sprigs of parsley, all of which 
come in the ordinary soup bunch. Heat butter size of an egg. 
in stewpan, throw in the sliced onion, later the minced car- 
rot and turnip; when tender and a light brown, add the gib- 
lets, stirring in a tablespoonful of flour. Be careful to stir 
often that they do not burn. Now cut up giblets and put 
with vegetables into soup kettle with tablespoonful of salt, 
teaspoonful of pepper and three quarts of water, or stock in 
part, if you have it, or any chicken bones. Let this simmer 
slowly for three hours or more; then strain it. Take all the 
livers, mash into them a tablespoonful of melted butter, table- 
spoonful browned flour; squeeze the juice of small lemon 
into this and add to the soup. Place in tureen yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs cut in half-dozen pieces, pour over the soup ; 
serve. This recipe came from the New York Cooking School. 


SUMMER SOUP. 


In summer soup should be light and appetizing, as few 
people desire rich food in any form at this season of the year. 
Many very excellent soups are made of vegetables, and the 
housekeeper can have her family partake daily of light, 
healthful soups at a small cost, which will be more acceptable 
than the usual meat and fish soups. Peel and slice two pota- 
toes, parboil them in enough hot water to cover them. While 
they are cooking, chop two tomatoes, slice the corn off two 
ears of corn, and add one slice of onion, which you have saved 
from breakfast. Drain the potatoes, and put all on to cook in 
two quarts of cold water. When done, rub all through a col- 
ander, return the soup to the pot, add a level tablespoonful 
butter, one teaspoon salt, one-half teaspoon pepper and one 
of minced parsley. If not thick enough, moisten a teaspoon- 
tul of flour with cold water, thin with the soup and stir in; 
let boil up once, and it is ready for the table. 


GUMBO SOUP. 


Try out the fat of a slice of bacon, drain it off, and in it 
fry the slices of a large onion brown. Peel and cut up two 
quarts of fresh tomatoes, and cut thin one quart of okra. Put 
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all together with a little chopped parsley (one teaspoonful) 
in a stew kettle with three quarts of hot broth of any kind. 
Let it cook slowly for three hours. Season with a scant table- 
spoonful of salt and half a teaspoonful of pepper. In the 
winter a large can of tomatoes and a can of okra may be used 
irstead of the fresh vegetables. 

} 


MARROWBALL SOUP. 


Let piece of marrow, size of egg, melt slowly. When 
slightly cooled add one cup grated bread crumbs, yolk of one 
egg, salt, nutmeg to flavor; mix well with little cold water. 
Take a teaspoonful, drop into boiling stock; do not cover the 
kettle; should the ball fall apart more bread crumbs should 
be added. Put the mixture in by the spoonful, and let boil 
slowly three minutes. 


SQUASH AND GOOSE BONE SOUP. 


At this time of the year use winter squash, cut into pieces 
two or three inches square, put into saucepan, cook slowly 
until tender. Press through a colander and return to kettle; 
add one pint milk. Rub together three tablespoons flour and 
three of butter; add this to the stock of bones left over from 
Christmas ; stir until creamy ; add pepper and salt and table- 
spoon onion juice. Serve. 


CREAM .OF BARLEY SOUP. 


Boil one knuckle of veal or chicken or turkey bones in two 
quarts of cold water very gently for three hours; skim and 
strain. Wash a half cup of pearl barley in cold water; cover 
it with the white broth you have just made. Cover the sauce- 
pan and cook very gently until the barley is tender. Then 
remove one-third of the barley, set aside, and rub the remain- 
ing portion through a sieve. Now place in the saucepan the 
whole barley grains, also the barley and stock you have passed 
through the sieve, add half a pint of boiling cream, season 
to taste with salt and pepper. Throw into the soup fifteen 
beef balls, boil up once and serve three balls to each person. 
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CHICKEN BROTH. 


Cut up the fowl and put it into the pot with four quarts 
of water (cold); stew until there are but three quarts left. 
Take out the chicken; season the liquor and add a small cup- 
ful of rice. Cook rice tender. If you like you may add a 
cup of milk, and one or two beaten eggs just before serving. 
Stew, not boil, the chicken. 


HIGHLANDER’S DELIGHT. 


Two pounds of veal and three pounds of bones (well- 
cracked) from neck or knuckle of the calf; one onion, minced 
fine; one turnip, one carrot, grated. Bunch of sweet herbs, 
chopped; half cup of barley, salt and pepper, one tablespoon- 
ful of oatmeal, four quarts of cold water. Put meat, cut into 
dice, bones, chopped vegetables, and herbs on in the water 
and boil very slowly six hours. Season and set away in a cold 
place until next day. Take off the fat two hours before din- 
ner, strain out the soup into a kettle and add the barley, 
which has been already soaked in warm water two hours, and 
cooked fifteen minutes in enough boiling water to cover it 
well. Put in with it the water in which it has been cooked, 
and simmer all together for half an hour. The oatmeal should 
have been soaked several hours in a little warm water. Stir 
it into the soup, and let all boil gently together for one hour 
before pouring out. This broth should be judiciously sea- 
soned. 


CHICKEN AND CORN BROTH. 


Even in the country, where old fowls must be disposed of 
in some way, it is seldom economical to boil them to pieces 
just to make soup. But if you will save the liquor in which 
these have been boiled the day before for the table, a delight- 
ful broth may be made. One quart of the liquor cleared of 
fat after it is cold; one can of corn, chopped; or eight ears of 
green corn grated from the cob; one tablespoonful of butter 
cut up in one of flour; one tablespoonful of minced parsley 
and same of green onion-tops; pepper and salt; one cup of 
boiling milk. Boil corn and liquor slowly together one hour 
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after they begin to bubble. Rub thoroughly through a colan- 
der, season, and add herbs. Heat to boiling, stir in the floured 
butter, simmer five minutes, pour into the tureen, and add 
the boiling milk. 


VERMICELLI OR SPAGHETTI SOUP. 


Break the vermicelli or spaghetti into inch lengths, and 
cook tender and clear in boiling salted water. Drain this off; 
spread the vermicelli upon a dish and allow it to get almost 
cold, when drop into a quart of (cleared) boiling stock; let 
it just boil again, and serve. The pipe macaroni may be used 
in like manner, cut into quarter-inch lengths after it is 
cooked. 


CLEAR TAPIOCA SOUP. 


Soak two tablespoonfuls of pearl tapioca in a large cup-of 
cold water four hours, then stir into a quart of well-seasoned 
boiling clear stock, and simmer ten minutes. Pearl sago may 
be substituted for tapioca if desired, but should be soaked four 
hours in cold water, and one hour in hot, before it goes into 
the soup. 


CLEAR BROWN SOUP. 


Clear the stock as directed in recipe for Amber Soup, and 
stir in enough caramel to color it to your liking, bearing in 
mind that too much will give a sweetish taste to the liquid. 
‘The caramel is made by heating granulated sugar in a tin cup 
or agate iron saucepan until it bubbles brownly all over. Add, 
at once, boiling water, a tablespoonful for each spoonful of 
the sugar—and stir until the sugar is dissolved. It will keep 
well in the refrigerator for a week or more. Some palates enjoy 
the flavor of cloves and allspice in browned soup. The whole 
spices are used and strained out before the caramel goes in. 
Allow six cloves and four allspice to a quart of stock. Onion 
flavor should be imparted by grating a raw onion and squeez- 
ing the juice through a cloth into the heating stock. 
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CREAM OF TURNIP SOUP. 


One quart of lamb or mutton broth. Two cups of turnip 
dice. Use white, young turnips. Cook in the liquor half an 
hour after the boil begins, and when very tender, rub through 
« colander. Return to the fire and proceed as with cream of 
celery soup, only putting in both white and yolk of the egg. 


é 


CREAM OF LETTUCE SOUP. 


Shred finely two heads of lettuce—the greener the better. 
Cook for half an hour in a quart of good stock, rub through 
a colander ; return to the fire; stir into a cup of this two table- 
spoonfuls of white roux and a tablespoonful of cold boiled 
onion, minced fine, and one of minced parsley. Heat a cup 
of milk in another vessel, season with pepper and salt, stir in 
a well-whipped egg, and pour this mixture into the tureen, 
adding finally the lettuce soup. Send around Huntley and 
Palmer’s crisp “dinner biscuits,’ which the eaters can, if 
they like, drop into each portion of soup. 


CREAM OF SORREL SOUP. 


This is best when made from the more delicate species of 
sorrel, such as infests our flower-borders, but the commoner 
red sorrel of the farm can be used. 


SCOTCH BROTH. 


One generous quart of stock made by boiling down the 
water in which a leg of mutton was cooked until you have half 
the original quantity. Or by boiling for eight hours the bones 
left from roast mutton, or the “trimmings” sent home by 
the butcher who prepared the roast and chops for the table. 
If raw meat and bones are used, allow one quart of water to 
each pound. Be careful to skim all the fat from the stock. 
Mutton-fat is tallow, unpalatable and indigestible. Half a 
cup of pearl barley, or rice. One medium-sized onion, minced. 
One tablespoonful of minced parsley. Two tablespoonfuls of 
white roux. Wash the barley or rice and soak in cold water 
one hour. Put the stock over the fire with the onion and bring 
to a rapid boil. Add the barley (or rice) and simmer for 
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three-quarters of an hour; put in the parsley and cook five 
minutes more before stirring in. 


ENGLISH BARLEY BROTH. 


One quart of strong stock made by boiling the bones of a 
rib-roast, or steak well broken, with a pound of underdone 
beef for'six hours. Or if raw meat is at hand, allow for a pound 
of chopped lean beef and the cracked cooked bones aforesaid, 
three pints of water and stew it down in four hours to one 
quart. (Let it get cold and take off the fat, of course). One 
onion, one carrot cut into dice, and one small turnip also cut 
up small. Half a cup of barley soaked for an hour, with 
minced parsley and sweet marjoram, pepper and salt to taste. 

Parboil the vegetables, drain them and put into the soup- 
kettle with the barley and the cold stock. Bring to a slow 
boil and keep this up for an hour, before the parsley goes in. 
For this broth you want a 


CAULIFLOWER BROTH. (WITHOUT MEAT.) 


One fine cauliflower ; two tablespoonfuls of butter rolled in 
one of cornstarch ; one onion ; bunch of parsley; two blades of 
mace; two quarts of water; two cups of milk; pepper and 
salt; a pinch of soda in the milk. Cut the cauliflower into 
bunches, reserving about a cupful of small clusters to put 
whole into the soup. Chop the rest, also the onion and herbs, 
and put on in the water, with the mace. Cook an hour, and 
rub through a colander. Return the purée thus obtained to 
the pot, and season with pepper and salt. As it boils, stir in 
the whole clusters, previously boiled tender in hot, salted 
water, and left to cool. When the soup is again hot, put in 
the butter and cornstarch; stir until this has thickened; pour 
into the tureen, and add the boiling milk. Pass sliced lemon 
and cream-crackers with it. 


CORN CHOWDER. 


Twelve ears of green corn, and two onions sliced; three 
large potatoes, or six small, parboiled. Six Boston crackers, 
well buttered and soaked five minutes in boiling water. Three 
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tablespoonfuls of butter and one cup of milk. Parsley, pep- 
per, and salt. A pinch of soda in the milk. One beaten egg. 
One quart of boiling water. Fry the onions in two table- 
spoonfuls of butter in the soup-kettle. Remove this to the 
table and take out the onions with a skimmer, leaving the 
browned butter in the bottom. Put into this a layer of corn 
cut from the cob, then of crackers, next of sliced parboiled 
potatoes, seasoning as you go, until all the ingredients are in. 
Cover with the hot water, and cook gently for about forty 
minutes after it begins to boil. Heat the milk in a separate 
vessel, stir into it a tablespoonful of butter rolled in flour, 
and at last a beaten egg. Pour the milk into the tureen, then 
the chowder, stirring all the while. This broth or chowder 
may be made in winter with canned corn, but is not nearly so 
good as when fresh is used. 


GIBLET SOUP. 


Heat one quart of chicken stock. You can utilize for this 
the liquor in which a fowl has been boiled, or that in which 
the carcasses of cooked fowls have been boiled for hours. 
When it boils, stir in the finely minced giblets of two fowls 
with a little chopped parsley, cook half an hour and thicken 
with two tablespoonfuls of brown roux. Season judiciously. 
This popular’ soup is made still better if force-meat balls of 
hard-boiled yolks, rubbed to a paste with a little butter, bound 
with a raw egg and rolled in browned flour, be dropped in 
one minute before the soup leaves the fire. 


LIVER SOUP. 


A palatable and inexpensive soup is made of one quart of 
stock, obtained by boiling four slices of corned lean ham, or a 
corned ham-bone, with a sliced onion, in two quarts of water 
until it is reduced one-half. Chop the “ left-overs” of fried 
or stewed liver fine with a little ham, and add to the stock. 
Season to taste; thicken with a brown roux, and pour upon a 
handful of croutons in the bottom of the tureen. The heart, 
that usually comes with the liver, if boiled tender in the ham- 
stock, may be minced and added. Any slices of fried break- 
fast bacon left in the pantry, if chopped fine, will improve the 
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flavor. If while dn the look-out for “ left-overs,”’ you espy a 
cold boiled, fried, or poached egg on the shelf, mince it, and 
let it also go into the soup. Season with pepper and minced 
parsley. You will be surprised to find how good the pro- 
duct of the hunt proves to be. 


RABBIT OR “ OLD HARE” SOUP. 


One rabbit, jointed as for fricassee. One-half pound of 
salt pork, minced finely. One large onion, also chopped. One 
stalk of celery, and chopped parsley. A teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce; a tablespoonful of tomato-catsup ; a glassful 
of brown sherry; the juice of half a lemon; two tablespoon- 
fuls of good dripping, and a heaping tablespoonful of brown 
roux. Salt and pepper to taste. One gallon of water. Fry 
the onion in the dripping, and when lightly browned, add the 
pieces of rabbit, cover with cold water and cook very slowly 
for four hours, or until the meat is in rags. Season with salt 
and pepper. Let all get cold together. Skim off the fat; 
strain through a coarse cloth, return to the fire and when it 
boils thicken with the roux; put in the catsup, wine, lemon- 
juice, and, if you fancy, a pinch of ground allspice. If not 
brown enough, color with a little caramel. 


MULLIGATAWNY SOUP. 


One quart of chicken, veal, or calf’s-head broth. One 
small onion, minced. A pinch of mace. Half a cupful of 
soaked rice. Juice of a lemon. One generous tablespoonful 
of brown roux. One teaspoonful of curry powder. Salt to 
taste. One teacupful of strained tomato-juice. 


PLAIN CHICKEN SOUP. 


One fowl, four quarts of water, one cupful of rice, one 
slice of onion, two sticks of celery, one sprig of parsley. Place 
the fowl, cut into pieces, in a saucepan with four quarts of 
cold water; when it comes to the boiling-point, draw it aside 
and let it simmer for three hours; then add one thick slice of 
onion, two sticks of celery, one sprig of parsley, and one cup- 
ful of rice, and simmer for another hour; strain and let the 
soup stand until the grease can be taken off the top. Remove 
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the meat, bones, and vegetables from the strainer, and press 
the rice through the sieve; stir this into the soup; season with 
salt and pepper,,and heat again before serving; a little cream 
may also be added. ‘This soup is also good thickened with a 
little roux or with cornstarch. For the latter, take two table- 
spoonfuls of the cold stock; stir into it one tablespoonful of 
cornstarch; then stir it into the soup, and let cook ‘for ten 
minutes to take away the raw taste of the starch, and to make 
it clear. Pieces of the breast cut into dice may also be added. 


VEGETABLE SOUP. 


To one quart of common stock add one pint of parboiled 
mixed vegetables cut into small dice. Simmer until the 
vegetables are tender but not pasty. Season with salt, pepper, 
and one teaspoonful of sugar. Serve without straining. 


TOMATO PUREE. 


Put into a granite-ware saucepan a quart of canned or of 
fresh tomatoes; add a pint of water or of stock ;—the soup will 
be better if stock is used ;—add also one bay-leaf, a sprig of 
parsley, a stick of celery, six peppercorns, and a teaspoonful 
of sugar; simmer until the tomato is thoroughly soft. In 
another saucepan put a tablespoonful of butter; when it is 
hot add a sliced onion, and fry, but not brown it; then add a 
tablespoonful of flour, and cook, but not brown the flour. To 
this roux add enough of the tomato to dilute it, and then mix 
it well with the rest of the tomato, and season with salt. 
Pass the whole through a fine sieve or strainer. Heat it again 
before serving, and sprinkle over the top small croutons. 


SPLIT-PEA OR BEAN SOUP. 


One cupful of split peas, or one cupful of dried beans, one 
tablespoonful of butter, two quarts of water, one-half tea- 
spoonful of sugar, one tablespoonful of flour. Salt and pep- 
per to taste. Let the peas or beans soak over night in three 
quarts of cold water. Put the soaked peas or beans into a 
saucepan with two quarts of water and a ham-bone, if you 
have it, otherwise it may be omitted. Let simmer for four 
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or five hours, or until the peas or beans are perfectly soft. 
(Add more water from time to time, if necessary.) Then 
pass them through a sieve; add to the pulp enough stock, or 
milk, or water to make a soup of the consistency of cream. 
Put it again into a saucepan on the fire; season, and add a 
roux made of one tablespoonful of butter and one tablespoon- 
ful of flour cooked together; dilute the roux to smoothness 
with a little of the soup before adding it to the pot. The 
roux will hold the particles of peas or beans in suspension. 
Without it they are lable to precipitate. An onion may be 
boiled with the peas or beans if desired. Serve croutons on 
the soup, or pass them. 


VEGETABLE PUREE. 


Ingredients.—Onions, carrots, potatoes (boiled first), beans 
of any kind, parsnips, celery, peas, leek, turnips, cauliflowers, 
ete. Directions.—Cut up a large plateful of any and all kinds 
of vegetables you happen to have—always having potatoes or 
beans for thickening. First, put into a saucepan a teacup 
of dripping or stock-fat, and when very hot add the sliced 
onions; stir well to prevent them burning, and when they are 
red stir in a large spoonful of flour till it is of the same color. 
Now stir in a pint of hot water and some pepper and salt— 
mind not to add the pepper and salt at first, as the onions and 
flour would then more readily burn. Now add the rest of the 
vegetables, and let them simmer, adding more hot water as 
necessary, for two hours; then press them through a colander, 
return them to the range and let them simmer till the mo- 
ment of serving. 


CREAM OF OYSTERS. 


Scald a quart of oysters in their own liquor. Remove the 
oysters; chop and pound them in a mortar, then press as 
much of them as possible through a purée sieve. Make a roux 
of one tablespoonful of butter and a heaping tablespoonful of 
flour. Dilute it with the oyster juice. Add the oyster pulp; 
season it with pepper, salt and paprica, and keep it hot until 
ready to serve. Just before serving add a half pint of 
whipped cream, and beat it well into the soup. 
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CHICKEN BROTH. 


One fowl, four quarts of cold water, one-half cupful of 
rice, salt and pepper. Clean the fowl carefully; wash it with 
a wet cloth; cut it into pieces and remove the fat. Place the 
joints in a saucepan with a quart of water to each pound of 
fowl. Let it simmer until the meat is tender; then remove 
the breast ; after four hours take it off and strain it through 
a sieve. Let the soup stand until the grease rises; then care- 
fully remove it, and put the soup again in the saucepan; add 
the breast of the chicken, cut into dice, and the half cupful 
of rice; salt and pepper to taste, and cook until the rice is 
tender. 


MUTTON BROTH. 


The neck or shoulder-pieces may be used for broth. The 
meat should be cut into pieces and the fat removed. ‘To each 
pound of meat add one quart of cold water; simmer for four 
or five hours; strain it into an earthen bowl; when ready to 
serve, remove the grease, and add to each quart of stock one 
stick of celery, two tablespoonfuls of rice, salt and pepper to 
taste, and boil until the rice is soft. The water in which a 
leg of mutton has been boiled will make a good mutton soup, 
but is not rich enough for a broth to be served to an invalid. 


BROTH MADE QUICKLY FOR INVALIDS. 


Broth may be made quickly by chopping lean meat to a 
fine mince. ‘T'o a pound of meat add one pint of cold water ; 
let soak for fifteen minutes; then let slowly boil for half an 
hour; season and strain. 


CALE’S-HEAD OR MOCK-TURTLE SOUP. 


Make a brown roux by putting in a saucepan one table- 
spoonful of butter, let it brown, add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, and let that brown; then add, slowly at first, one and a 
half or two quarts of water in which a calf’s head has been 
boiled, white wine instead of vinegar being used in the boil- 
ing. Add three or four strained tomatoes and simmer for 
one-half hour. Skim off any fat and season with salt and 
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pepper. Add some pieces of boiled calf’s head cut in pieces 
one-half inch square, a few egg balls, two or three table- 
spoonfuls of sherry, and a few very thin slices of lemon. 


OYSTER SOUP. 


Scald a quart, or twenty-five, oysters in their own liquor. 
As soon as they are plump, or the gills curl, remove them 
(oysters harden if boiled). Add to the liquor a cupful of 
water. Make a roux of one tablespoonful each of butter 
and flour, dilute it with the liquor, and when it is smooth add 
a cupful of scalded milk or cream. Season with pepper, salt, 
if necessary, and a dash of cayenne or paprica; then add the 
oysters, and as soon as they are heated serve at once. In 
oyster houses finely shredded cabbage with a French dressing 
is served with oyster soup, and is a good accompaniment when 
served for luncheon. Oysters should be carefully examined, 
and the liquor passed through a fine sieve before being cooked, 
in order to remove any pieces of shell there may be in them. 


CLAM SOUP. 


Remove the clams from the shells as soon as they have 
opened. Put them in a warm place, until the juice is pre- 
pared. Add a cupful of hot milk to a quart of juice, and 
thicken it with a roux made of one tablespoonful of butter 
and one tablespoonful of flour; then add the clams, chopped 
fine, season, and bring the soup again to the boiling-point 
and serve. ‘T'wo spoonfuls of whipped cream served on each 
plateful of soup is an improvement to the dish. 


CONSOMME. 


Four pounds shin of beef, four pounds knuckle of veal, 
four quarts cold water, two ounces lean ham or bacon, six 
cloves, six peppercorns, bouquet of herbs, one tablespoonful of 
salt, three onions, one carrot, one turnip, two stalks of celery, 
two sprigs of parsley, three eggs, whites and shells; rind and 
juice of one lemon. Wipe and cut the meat and bones into 
small pieces. Put the marrow, bones, and part of the meat in 
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the kettle, with four quarts of cold water. Heat slowly; cut 
the onions and vegetables fine, and fry them in the ham fat or 
in drippings, then brown the remainder of the meat. Add 
onions, meat, herbs, spices and vegetables. Simmer until the 
meat is in rags; it will take about seven hours. Strain, and 
when cold remove the fat and add the whites and shells of the 
eggs, lemon and salt and pepper, if needed. When well mixed 
heat it, and boil ten minutes. Strain through fine strainer, 
and heat again to the boiling point before serving. Serve 
clear, or with wine or lemon. It should be of a light brown or 
straw color. 


OX-TAIL SOUP. 


One ox-tail, two pounds lean beef, four carrots, three 
onions, thyme. Cut the tail into several pieces and fry brown 
in butter. Slice the onions and carrots, and when you re- 
move the ox-tail from the frying-pan, put in these and brown 
also. When done tie them in a bag with a bunch of thyme 
and drop into a soup pot. Lay the pieces of ox-tail in the 
same, then the meat cut into small slices. Grate over them 
the two whole carrots, and add four quarts of cold water with 
pepper and salt. Boil four to six hours, in proportion to the 
size of the tail. Strain fifteen minutes before serving, and 
thicken with two tablespoonfuls of browned flour. Boil ten 
minutes longer. 


DUCHESS SOUP. 


One pint white stock, one pint brown stock, salt and cay- 
enne, four teaspoonfuls rice-flour. Strain and pour over well 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Soup must not be allowed to boil 
after this. Before serving add half a cup of whipped cream. 


POLATOMOUR: 


To one quart of milk add two stalks of celery, one small 
onion and one bay leaf; put in a double sauce-pan and let 
come to the boil; strain, add a cup of mashed potatoes and 
a piece of butter the size of an egg; season with salt and 
pepper to taste; thicken with a little corn-starch and serve 
very hot. 
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TOMATO BISQUE SOUP. 


One quart of tomatoes, three pints of milk, one large table- 
spoonful of flour, butter the size of an egg, pepper and salt 
to taste; one scant teaspoonful of soda. Put tomatoes on 
to stew and the milk in a double boiler, reserving half a cup 
to mix the flour. Mix flour smoothly and stir in boiling milk 
and cook ten minutes. Add soda to tomato, stir well and 
strain, add butter, salt and pepper to milk and then the to- 
mato. Serve immediately. 


CREAM OF CELERY SOUP. 


One pint of milk, one tablespoonful of flour, one table- 
spoonful of butter. The long stalks of three heads of celery, 
one small onion, a small piece of mace and one cup of whip- 
ped cream. Boil onion, celery and mace from thirty to forty 
minutes. Mix flour with two tablespoonfuls of cold milk and 
add to boiling milk; cook ten minutes; mash the celery in 
the water it was boiled in and stir in boiling milk; add butter 
and season with salt and pepper to taste; strain, and serve 
immediately. Whip a cup of cream and add to soup after it 
is in the tureen. 


PEANUT SOUP. 


One quart of rich milk, one large cupful of peanuts, 
measured after they have been shelled and skinned. Put 
milk on to cook in a double boiler; add salt to taste, and 
season highly with black and red pepper. Add the peanuts, 
which have been put through a meat chopper two or three 
times until they are ground fine. Cook twenty or thirty 
minutes. Just before taking from the fire add a cupful of 
cream. Strain and serve immediately. 


MILK POTATO SOUP. 


Heat one pint of milk, thicken it with one tablespoonful 
of flour and one tablespoonful of butter; add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a little pepper, quarter of a teaspoonful of onion 
juice, two large potatoes; mash and strain. 
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VEAL SOUP. 


Put a knuckle of veal into three quarts of water, a little 
salt and one tablespoonful of rice, boil slowly, hardly above 
simmering, until liquor is reduced one-half; remove from the 
fire. Into a dish put the yolk of one egg; stir well into it 
a cup of cream; add a piece of butter the size of a hickory 
nut. Into this strain the soup boiling hot, stirring all the 
time; just at last beat well for one minute. Serve. 


ONION SOUP. 


One quart of milk, six large onions, yolks of four eggs, 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, one 
cup of cream, salt and pepper to taste. Put butter in frying- 
pan, cut onion in thin slices and drop in butter; stir until 
they begin to cook, then cover tight and set back where they 
will simmer and not burn for one-half hour, then put milk on 
to boil; add the dry flour to onions, stir constantly over fire 
for three minutes; pour mixture into milk and cook for fif- 
teen minutes; strain; season with salt and pepper and re- 
turn soup to fire; beat yolks thoroughly, add them to the 
cream and stir into soup. Cook three minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Pour over fried croutons in tureen and serve. 


« SCOTCH BROTH. 


Two pounds of the scraggy part of a neck of mutton. Cut 
the meat from the bones, and cut off all the fat. Then cut 
meat into small pieces and put into soup pot with one large 
slice of turnip, two of carrot, one onion and a stalk of celery, 
all cut fine; half a cup of barley and three pints of cold water. 
Simmer gently two hours. On to the bones put one pint of 
water; simmer two hours and strain on the soup. Cook a 
tablespoonful of flour and one of butter together until per- 
fectly smooth, stir into the soup, and add a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley. Season with salt and pepper. 


MUSHROOM SOUP. 


One-half pound fresh mushrooms; remove the stock and 
mash mushrooms, chop them fine with a silver knife. Put 
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on fire, melt one quart good chicken stock, cover and simmer 
gently for thirty minutes, add one teaspoon salt and simmer 
ten minutes longer; put two tablespoons butter in a sauce- 
pan, add (dry) three tablespoons flour; cook one minute; add 
one-half pint cream to your mushrooms, and add by degrees 
to your butter and flour, with care to keep good thickness, 
smooth; stir till it comes to a boiling point; add a dash of 
white pepper. For luncheon serve in cups. 


CREAM OF CELERY SOUP. 


Pint of milk, thickened with flour and cornstarch, a dash 
of red pepper, a slice of onion, a blade of mace; boil together ; 
add a head of celery previously cut in pieces, boiled and 
mashed, in salted water in which boiled. When well blended 
strain; add lump of butter; stir over fire till blended. If very 
special add a cupful of whipped cream after soup is dished 
in very hot tureen. [This soup should be made, as all other 
milk soups, in double boiler.—Ed. | 


DAHL SOUP. 


One-half pint of Dahl, washed, three pints of cold water ; 
let it stand two hours. Then add two small heads of celery, 
or one teaspoonful of celery seed tied in a muslin bag, one 
blade mace, one-half dozen pepper corns, one onion, one ounce 
butter and one of flour mixed together; pepper and _ salt. 
Serve with toasted dice-bread. 


ee Sly 


Dress fish as quickly as possible after they are taken from 
{he water. Wash and rub the inside with salt. Do not soak: 
in water long, as the flesh is apt to become flabby. Lard and 
butter in equal quantities is better for frying fish than butter 
alone. Frozen fish should be put. in cold water to draw out 
the frost. Add a little vinegar to the water in which salt 
fish is soaked. Soak salt fish in sour milk to freshen them. 
Pour vinegar over fresh fish to make the scales come off easily. 

Fish can be improved in flavor by rubbing with vinegar or 
adding one-half cup of vinegar to the water in which it is 
boiled. Fish, when prepared for the table, should never be laid 
double, if it can be avoided, as the steam from the under layer 
makes the upper layer so soft as to break easily. They must be 
cooked until the flesh separates easily from the bones. By 
running a knife in a little way, say under the fins, so as not 
to spoil the appearance of the fish, this can be judged of. 

All kinds of cooked fish can be served with salads. Lettuce 
is the best green salad to serve, but all cooked and cold vege- 
tables go well with fish. Whatever the method of cooking, 
apply great heat at first to sear the outside and prevent the 
escape of the juices, except for a soup or chowder. 

To scale a fish hold it by the tail under water (which is 
salted) in a deep pan, and with a small, sharp knife held slant- 
ing, scrape the scales from the tail toward the head. The 
scales will come off easier under water and will fall to the 
bottom of the pan instead of flying about. Wipe the fish on 
an old soft towel and lay it on a board or a large platter. Cut 
off the head and tail, and if it is to be broiled split it down 
the back. This is done by passing the knife one side of and 
close to the backbone, from the head to the tail. cutting care- 
fully until the entrails are reached. Remove them carefully 
and scrape the inside of the fish and all the blood from the 
backbone. If preferred, the backbone can be removed en- 
tirely. Wipe the fish inside and out with a cloth wrung out 
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of salted water, lay it on a dish and keep it in a cool place 
until wanted. For baking or frying, the fish may be opened 
down the body. 

The only secret in boning is to hold the knife close to the 
bone, scraping away every particle of flesh. ‘To remove the 
skin, loosen it with a knife around the head and pull quickly 
toward the tail. If the fingers are dipped in salt occasion- 
ally it will give them a firmer grip on the slipping fish. This 
will be done in the market if the purchaser so directs. In 
freshening salt fish lay it in the water skin-side up. Baking, 
boiling, frying, broiling and steaming are the standard 
methods of cooking fish. 


BROILED FISH. eek: 


Broiling is assuredly the oldest method of cooking, and no 
new one surpasses it. The skin of small or thin fish serves | 
to keep them in shape. Slices of halibut or salmon may be 
broiled whole, or the skin and bone removed and cut in fillets. 
Clean and split the fish. Rub a double broiler with suet, lay 
the fish, flesh side down, on and set over the fire; turn until 
both sides are brown. When done take up carefully on a 
heated dish, sprinkle with salt and pepper, ke with butter 
and serve. 


BOILED FISH. 


This is thought to be the most delicate of all, but on ae- 
count of its slippery skin and gelatinous consistency, it is 
hard to boil it so that its appearance will gratify the eye. To 
attain the best results, several rules are to be remembered and 
observed. First, the fish must be weighed. Second, it must 
be carefully bound up in thin muslin; coarse cheese-cloth is 
excellent for the purpose. Third, the kettle must be large 
enough to accommodate the fish easily, and the water must 
be well salted first, or the flakes will have a tendency to sepa- 
rate. Fourth, the water must be at boiling point, but not 
boiling when the fish is put in, and should be in sufficient 
quantity to fully cover it, but not in excess, or the flavor will 
be washed away. For a large fish, add three tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar to the water. Fifth, keep the water boiling, and 
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allow six minutes to each pound, and if the fish is large, add 
six minutes to the computation; for instance, make the thirty- 
six minutes due a six-pounder, forty-two minutes. Never 
stab a fish with a fork or skewer to find if it is done, but sce 
that the water boils steadily and does not stop for an instant. 
Jf the water boils turbulently, the kettle must be moved to 
a part of the stove where it can have a less fierce heat, as too 
much agitation of the water will cause it to crumble. A fish 
boiler is best to use. Serve with drawn-butter and hard- 
boiled eggs sliced. Garnish also with parsley and _ sliced 
lemons. Some like tomato catsup poured over the fish, with- 
out the eggs and lemons. 


BAKED FISH. 


Procure a fish of three or four pounds, season with one 
heaping tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of pepper. 
Rub the seasoning well in and outside the fish; place the fish 
with two sliced onions on a large dish; sprinkle over the 
juice of one large lemon; cover and set aside for one hour. 
then lay the fish in a baking-pan with four thin slices of pork 
under it, and three slices of pork on top. Pour one table- 
spoonful of melted butter over and bake forty-five minutes. 
Serve in a hot dish garnished with lemon cut into quarters, 
and parsley. It can be baked without the onion or lemon, 
but these improve its flavor. If salt pork is not at hand, 
grease the pan thoroughly with lard and lay a sheet of nice 
brown paper, cut to the size of the pan, in the bottom. Grease 
the paper thoroughly and lay the fish upon it. Baked in this 
way, it can easily be taken from the pan without breaking it 
at all, and the trouble of cleaning the pan afterwards, which 
is not a little when the baking is done in the usual manner, 
is entirely avoided. 


MODES OF FRYING. 


The usual custom among professional cooks is to entirely 
immerse the article to be cooked in boiling fat, but from in- 
convenience most households use the half-frying method of 
frying in a small amount of fat in a frying-pan. For the first 
method a shallow iron frying-kettle, large at the top and 
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small at the bottom, is best to use. The fat should half fill 
the kettle, or an amount sufficient to float whatever is to be 
fried; the heat of the fat should get to such a degree that, 
when a piece of bread or a teaspoonful of the batter is dropped 
in it, it will become brown almost instantly, but should not 
be so hot as to burn the fat. Some cooks say that the fat 
should be smoking, but my experience is, that is a mistake, as 
that soon ruins the fat. As soon as it begins to smoke it 
should be removed a little to one side, and still be kept at the 
boiling point. If fritters, crullers, croquettes, etc., are drop- 
ped into fat that is too hot, it crusts over the outside before 
the inside has fully risen, making a heavy hard article, and 
also ruining the fat, giving it a burnt flavor. 

Many French cooks prefer beef fat or suet to lard for 
frying purposes, considering it more wholesome and digestible, 
does not impart as much flavor, or adhere or soak into the 
article cooked as pork fat. 


In families of any size, where there is much cooking re- 
quired, there are enough drippings and fat remnants from 
roasts of beef, skimming from the soup-kettle, with the addi- 
tion of occasionally a pound of suet from the market, to amply 
supply the need. All such remnants and skimmings should 
be clarified about twice a week, by boiling them all together 
in water. When the fat is all melted, it should be strained 
with the water and set aside to cool. After the fat on the 
top has hardened, lift the cake from the water on which it lies, 
scrape off all the dark particles from the bottom, then melt 
over again the fat; while hot strain into a small clean stone 
jar or bright tin pail, and then it is ready for use. Always 
after frying anything, the fat should stand until it settles 
and has cooled somewhat; then turn off carefully so as to 
leave it clear from the sediment that settles at the bottom. 

The second mode of frying, using a frying-pan with a 
small quantity of fat or grease, to be done properly, should 
in the first place have the frying-pan hot over the fire, and the 
fat in it actually boiling before the article to be cooked is 
placed in it, the intense heat quickly searing up the pores of 
the article and forming a brown crust on the lower side, then 
turning over and browning the other the same way. 
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Still, there is another mode of frying; the process is some- 
what similar to broiling, the hot frying-pan or spider replac- 
ing the hot fire. To do this correctly, a thick bottom frying- 
pan should be used. Place it over the fire, and when it is so 
hot that it will siss, oil over the bottom of the pan with a piece 
of suet, that is, if the meat is all lean; if not, it is not neces- 
sary to grease the bottom of the pan. Lay in the meat quite 
flat, and brown it quickly, first on one side, then on the other; 
when sufficiently cooked, dish on a hot platter and season the 
same as broiled meats. 


DRESSING FOR FRIED FISH, OYSTERS OR 
CUTLETS. 


Soda biscuits, seasoning, eggs. Roll biscuits (if a bottle 
is used for this it will be found to roll the biscuits as fine as 
four), add seasoning, pepper and salt for fish and oysters; 
for cutlets, thyme, sweet marjoram and summer savory. Beat 
eggs, dip oysters or any fry in them, roll in seasoned cracker 
crumbs, and fry in butter or lard. 


SARDINE SAVOY. 


Cut three slices of bread a little larger than the size of a 
sardine, fry a delicate brown on both sides, place a sardine 
on each and make them hot in the oven. Pour over them the 
following sauce: Beat up two eggs and mix with a quartcr 
cunce of butter, one teaspoon Tarrago vinegar, quarter tea- 
spoon made mustard, salt to taste, and a little Worcester 
sauce. Put these in a small saucepan and stir over the fire 
until it thickens (not boils). 


ANGELS ON HORSEBACK. 


Twelve oysters, twelve round croutons; twelve pieces of 
bacon two inches long and one-half inch wide. Beard and 
trim each oyster and put one on each piece of bacon, squeeze 
on each a drop of lemon juice and a very little cayenne, and 
roll it up in the bacon. Cook it in a brisk oven (long enough 
tc cook the bacon) and serve very hot, dished on watercress. 
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OYSTER STEW 


Scald a quart of oysters in their own liquor till plump; 
drain and place to keep warm; sauce of one tablespoon each 
of butter and flour; one cup of hot milk and oyster liquor 
each; heat in a pan two teaspoons of butter, and brown six 
tablespoons of bread crumbs, put three tablespoons of chopped 
celery in the bottom of a bake dish, then the white sauce 
flavored with salt and pepper to taste, lastly the crumbs 
on top. Place in oven and heat thoroughly; serve very hot. 


FISH LEFT OVER. 


Make one cup tomato sauce by cooking one teaspoonful 
of minced onion in one teaspoonful of butter until it is yel- 
low; add a level tablespoonful of flour and when well mixed 
and bubbling, stir it into a cup of hot stewed tomatoes. When 
it has cooked a little and is thick, season to taste. Take one 
part each of cold boiled fish and macaroni with one-quarter 
cup of cheese; cut into small bits one cold egg. Strain the 
tomato sauce over them and one-quarter cup of fine cracker 
crumbs, moistened in one-third cup of melted butter on the 
top. Bake till brown. 


BAKED FISH. 


Take any cold boiled fish, free: from bones (canned 
salmon will do), pour over it a cup or more of cream or 
milk mixed with a little flour, butter, pepper, and salt. Put 
small bits of butter on top, and bake one-half hour. Cracker 
crumbs are an improvement. 


CANAPEES OF SARDINES. 


Sardines, the yolks of three or four hard-boiled eggs, a 
little butter, mustard, pepper, and vinegar, slices of toast. 

Take some slices of roll and cut them neatly into oval or 
octagon shapes. Toast them shghtly, or fry them in oil or 
butter till they are of a nice yellow color. ‘T'ake some sar- 
aines and strip them from the bones; lay one-half of them 
aside, and pound the other to a smooth paste with the eggs 
and butter. Add the mustard, pepper, and vinegar. When 
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these ingredients are well mixed, spread the paste over the 
prepared slices of toast. On the top lay the other half of the 
sardines, cut into small strips, stand them in a Dutch oven 
before the fire and serve very hot. 


SARDINES ON TOAST. 


Sardines, cayenne, and lemon-juice. 

Scrape and bone the sardines, lay them on a plate; sprinkle 
them with lemon-juice and a little cayenne pepper. Stand 
them in the oven until thoroughly hot; have ready some neat 
slices of hot-buttered toast; lay the sardines on these and 
serve at once. 

This dish may be varied by spreading the toast with an- 
chovy paste before laying on the sardines. 


SOLES IN BATTER. 


One pair of soles, not very thick, pepper and salt; for the 
hatter, one-half pound flour, two ounces butter, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, two eggs, enough milk to mix it; lard or 
cripping for frying. 

Fillet the soles, and cut each fillet in two pieces, that they 
may not be too large, and sprinkle them with pepper and salt. 
Make a light batter with the above ingredients, taking care 
that it is not very thin; dip each piece of fish into this, and 
fry quickly in boiling fat to a golden brown. Arrange them 
in a circle, one overlapping the other, on a hot dish, and 
garnish with fresh or fried parsley. ‘They are best served as 
soon as cooked. Melted butter may be sent to table with them 
in a tureen, if hked. 


CURRIED OYSTERS. 


Two dozen oysters, one onion, one tablespoonful of curry- 
powder, one dessertspoonful of flour, two ounces of butter, 
juice of a lemon. 

Chop the onion up quite fine, mix the curry-powder, flour 
and butter together, and put all these ingredients into a 
stewpan, and simmer till of a nice brown, stirring all the 
time; add the liquor of the oysters and the lemon-juice, and 
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boil together for five minutes. Put in the oysters, boil up 
ence, and serve with a dish of rice. 


BAKED COD. 


The middle part of a large cod fish or a whole small one, 
a teacup of bread-crumbs, peppered and salted, two table- 
spoonfuls boiled salt pork, finely chopped, one tablespoon- 
ful of herbs—parsley, sweet marjoram, thyme, and a 
mere suspicion of minced onion—one teaspoonful of anchovy 
or Harvey’s sauce, half a teacupful of melted butter, juice 
of half a lemon, one beaten egg. 

Lay the fish in cold, salted water for half an hour, then 
wipe it dry, and stuff it with a forcemeat, made of crumbs, 
pork, herbs, onions and seasoning, bound with the beaten 
egg, Lay it in the baking-dish, and pour over it the melted 
butter, which should be quite thin, seasoned with the sauce, 
lemon-juice, pepper, and a pinch of parsley. Bake in a 
moderate oven for an hour, or longer, if the piece is large, 
kasting frequently, lest it should brown too fast. Add a 
little butter and water if the sauce thickens too much. When 
the fish is done, remove it to a hot dish, strain the gravy over 
it, and serve. A few capers or chopped green pickles are con- 
sidered a pleasant addition to the sauce. 


CUTLETS OF COD OR SALMON. 


Three pounds of fish cut in slices three-quarters of an 
inch thick from the body of the fish, a handful of fine bread- 
crumbs, with which should be mixed pepper and salt, and a 
little mixed parsley and one egg, beaten light. Enough 
butter, lard, or dripping to fry the cutlets. 

Cut each slice of fish into strips, as wide as your two 
fingers, then dry them with a clean cloth, rub lightly with 
salt and pepper, dip in the egg, then the ‘breadcrumbs, and 
fry 3 in enough fat to cover them well. Drain away every drop 
of fat, and lay upon hot white paper in a heated dish. 


POACHED EGG WITH SALMON. 


Stamp out the required number of rounds of bread an 
inch thick, cut the centres out of these, leaving a case with a 
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hatrow rim. Brush over the outsides of cases with melted 
butter and brown in oven; fill the space in the centre with 
canned salmon flaked and heated in a cup of cream sauce; lay 
a poached egg above the salmon; serve garnished with parsley 
and sliced lemon. (These are good even without the eggs.) 


SALT COD WITH EGG SAUCE. 


One pound salt cod, previously soaked, then boiled and 
allowed to cool, picked or chopped fine; one small cup milk 
cr cream, one teaspoonful cornflour or flour, two eggs beaten 
light, two tablespoonfuls of butter, a little chopped parsley, 
half as much mashed potato as fish. Pepper to taste. 

Heat the milk, thicken with the cornflour, then the po- 
tato rubbed very fine; next, the butter, the eggs, and parsley ; 
lastly the fish. Stir and toss until smoking hot all through, 
when pour into a deep dish. 

Or, make a sauce of all the ingredients except the fish and 
potato. Mix these well together with a little melted butter, 
heat in a saucepan, stirring all the while; heap in the centre 
of a dish and pour the sauce over all. 


EELS STEWED A LPAMERICAIN. 


Three pounds of eels, skinned and cleaned, and all the 
fat removed from the inside; one young onion, chopped fine, 
four tablespoonfuls of butter. Pepper and salt to taste, with 

chopped parsley. 

- Cut the eels in pieces, about two inches in length; season 
and lay in a saucepan containing the melted butter. Strew 
the onion and parsley over all, cover the saucepan closely, and | 
set in a pot of cold water. Bring this gradually to a boil, 
then cook very gently for an hour and a half, or until the eels 
‘are tender. Turn out into a deep dish. 


MAYONNAISE OF FISH. 


One pound or rather more of cold boiled fish, three hard- 
boiled eggs, two tablespoonfuls of best oil, two teaspoonfuls 
ot sugar, six tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one teaspoonful of 
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salt, one-half teaspoonful each of pepper and made mustard, 
two heads of blanched lettuce. 

Rub the yolks of the eggs smooth with the oil, add the 
sugar, salt, mustard and pepper, and: when these are well 
mixed, the vinegar, a few drops ata time. Set it by, covered, 
while you cut—not chop—the fish into strips about an inch 
long, and shred the lettuce. Mix these in a salad bowl, pour 
over the dressing and garnish with rings of the whites of the 
regs Serve as soon as it is ready or the lettuce will become 
imp. 

If preferred, the lettuce may be laid around the fish after 
the dressing is poured on, instead of being mixed with it. 


MOULDED SALMON. 


One-half pound of cold boiled salmon, two eggs beaten 
hght, two tablespoonfuls of butter (melted, but not hot), one 
tablespoonful of fine breadcrumbs, seasoning of pepper, salt, 
and minced parsley. 

Chop the fish fine, then rub it in a mortar or bowl with 
the back of a silver spoon, adding the butter until it is a 
smooth paste; beat the breadcrumbs into the eggs, and season 
before working all together. Put it into a buttered pudding- 
mould, and steam or boil for half an hour. 

Sauce for the Above-—One cup of milk, heated to a boil 
and thickened with a tablespoonful of cornflour, one large 
spoonful of butter, one raw egg, one teaspoonful of anchovy, 
mushroom or tomato catsup, a small pinch of mace, and 
ene of cayenne. Put the egg in last, and very carefully boil 
cne minute to cook it, and when the pudding is turned from 
the mould, pour over it and serve. This is a nice supper 
dish, and canned salmon may be used for it if liked, and the 


liquor added to the sauce. 
BAKED SALMON WITH CREAM SAUCE. 


A middle cut of salmon, four tablespoonfuls of butter, 
melted in hot water. For the Sauce—A cup of cream, one 
teaspoonful of cornflour, one tablespoonful of butter, pepper, 


salt, and parsley. 
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Butter a sheet of foolscap paper on both sides, and wrap 
the fish up in it, pinning the ends securely together. Lay it 
ui: the baking pan and pour six or seven spoonfuls of butter- 
and-water over it. Turn another pan over all, and steam in 
a moderate oven from three-quarters of an hour to an hour, 
lifting the cover from time to time to baste, and assure your- 
self that the paper is not burning. Meanwhile have ready in a 
saucepan a cup of cream, in which you would do well to dis- 
sclve a bit of soda a little larger than a pea. This is a wise pre- 
caution whenever cream is to be boiled. Heat this in a 
double boiler, thicken with a heaping teaspoonful of corn- 
flour, add a tablespoonful of butter, pepper and salt to taste, 
a liberal pinch of minced parsley; and when the fish is un- 
wrapped and dished pour half slowly over it, sending the 
rest to table in a boat. 

If you have no cream use milk, and add a beaten egg to 
the thickening. 


FISH CUTLET. 


Fresh halibut or cod. Put on to boil in salted boiling 
water, and let it boil ten minutes to the pound. ‘Take it out 
and pick up fine. Two cups of boiled fish, one cup of milk 
or cream, one large tablespoonful butter, three of flour, yolks 
of two eggs, tablespoonful of chopped parsley, salt and pepper 
to taste (little onion juice and nutmeg, if you wish). Put 
milk on to boil, rub butter and flour together well and add 
to milk, then parsley. Add yolks of eggs, then the fish and 
stir until well mixed, then season. When cold form into cut- 
lets; roll with a little flour, dip in egg and then in bread- 
crumbs. Fry in dripping. 

Sauce.—Tablespoonful of melted butter, one of flour, stir 
smoothly, add one cup of milk; salt and pepper. 

fe 


FISH BALLS A LA NORRIS. 


~ One and a half cups of fish pickled in small pieces, three- 
quarters of a cup of milk, three-quarters of a tablespoonful 
cf butter, one and a half tablespoonful of flour, one table- 
spoonful finely chopped parsley, quarter teaspoonful of celery 
salt, slight grating of nutmeg; salt and pepper to taste, 
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Butter and flour put in saucepan stirred until well blended ; 
add milk, cook, stirring constantly till it leaves bottom and 
sides of pan; add flavorings, seasoning and fish; mix well 
together; form into balls without using flour; arrange down 
the centre of a dish which has been garnished with a puree of 
peas and potatoes (using pastry bag). Garnish with parsley. 


STEAMED SALMON. 


One can salmon, one cup fine breadcrumbs, one table- 
spoonful melted butter, one teaspoonful chopped parsley, two 
eggs. A little milk improves it. Steam in a mould one 
hour. Make a white sauce; season with teaspoonful anchovy 
sauce and pour over the salmon when served. This is a 
luncheon dish. 


SALMON CREAM. 
& 
Half can salmon well blended, add yolks of two eggs, two 
pinches salt, quarter teaspoonful cayenne, half teaspoonful 
mace, small piece of onion, eight tablespoonfuls of cream or 
milk, a small piece of butter, two tablespoonfuls breadcrumbs ; 
mix well, put in mould and steam; serve with butter sauce. 
Butter Sauce.—Butter size of an egg, two tablespoonfuls 
flour, pinch of salt; mix well on stove, add boiling water, 
stirring all the time. 


DRESSING FOR OYSTER COCKTAIL. 


Juice of four lemons, two tablespoonfuls onion juice, six 
tablespoonfuls tomato catsup, four tablespoonfuls grated 
horseradish, ten drops of tobasco, one small teaspoonful salt; 
add sufficient vinegar to make a thin sauce. 


FISH ENTREE. 


One can salmon, two or three eggs, well beaten; one cup 
breadcrumbs, a little pepper and salt, a small piece of butter. 
Put in a bowl and steam two hours. Serve with a drawn- 
butter sauce, in which can be added two hard boiled eggs, 
chopped fine. (ei 
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LOBSTER CUTLET. 


A dainty little dish is made from half a tin of lobster 
drained, the juice saved for panada of one ounce of butter, 
one ounce of flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, 
preferably cayenne; one gill of lobster juice; if not enough 
juice add milk. Boil well, add two tablespoonfuls cream and 
one of lemon-juice; stir in lobster, chopped fine; beat all well 
together and cool. When set divide in small portions, form 
cutlets; for bone stick in a small bit of macaroni; egg and 
biscuit-crumb the cutlets and fry in butter. To be served 
in a circle round a centre of fried parsley. 


SALT CODFISH BALLS. 


Cover six pared or quartered potatoes with boiling water. 
Put a cupful of picked codfish above the potatoes and cook 
until tender, drain, mash and season to taste. Add a beaten 
egg and beat the mixture until light; shape into smooth, light 
balls, fry in beef fat, smoking hot; drain carefully and serve 
at once. 


ESCALLOPED LOBSTER. 


Butter the dish, chop the lobster quite fine; layer of lob- 
ster and cracker crumbs alternately; salt, pepper, and butter ; 
moisten with milk. Bake for twenty minutes. 


SALT MACKEREL WITH TOMATO SAUCE. 


Proceed as with boiled mackerel, but when dished, pour 
ever it, instead of the white sauce, one of tomatoes, stewed, 
strained, seasoned with onion-juice, pepper, salt, and sugar, 
and red with a brown roux of butter and flour. Let 
the fish le in this for ten minutes and serve. 


CREAMED CODFISH (SALT). 


Soak all night, changing the water several times and 
having the last bath quite hot. Boil tender in hot water with 
a tablespoonful of vinegar. Take out the bones while hot, 
and let it cool before picking or shredding it into fine flakes. 
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Heat a cupful of milk, stir into it a tablespoonful of butter 
rolled in one of flour, cook until it thickens well, take tfrom 
the fire and add two beaten eggs. When these are well mixed, 
add the shredded fish, and cook two minutes, stirring steadily. 
A tablespoonful of minced parsley is an improvement, also 


a little lemon-juice. Season with cayenne or paprica. Serve 
hot. 


SMOKED SALMON. 


Soak over night, changing the water three times for 
warmer. In the morning rub hard to get rid of the smoke 
and rust, leave in ice-water half an hour, wipe dry, rub with 
olive oil and vinegar and broil over a clean fire. Pass sliced 
lemon with it. 


A QUICK RELISH OF SMOKED SALMON. 


Half a pound of smoked salmon cut into narrow strips; 
two tablespoonfuls of butter; juice of half a lemon; cayenne 
pepper. Parboil the salmon ten minutes; lay in cold water 
for the same length of time; wipe dry, and broil over a clear 
fire. Butter while hot, season with cayenne and lemon-juice, 
pile in a “log-cabin” square upon a hot plate, and send up 
with dry toast. 


SARDINES AU GRATIN. 


Lift each fish carefully from the oil in which it was put 
up, hold suspended for a moment to let most of the oil drip 
from it, squeeze a few drops of lemon-juice upon it and roll 
in very fine, peppered cracker dust. Lay upon a buttered 
tin, or stoneware plate, and brown lightly upon the upper 
grating of a quick oven. Pass crackers, heated and buttered, 
and sliced lemon with them. They are a good luncheon or 
supper dish. ; 


SMOKED HERRING, ALEWIVES, BLOATERS, ETC. 


Wash thoroughly, wipe dry, wrap them in clean, wet man- | 
illa paper, and leave in a quick oven for fifteen minutes. 
Serve with sliced lemon, 
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“FINNAN HADDIE.” 


A Scotch delicacy that is becoming popular with us. Wash 
thoroughly, leave in cold water half an hour, then for five 
minutes in very hot. Wipe, rub over with butter and lemon- 
juice and broil fifteen minutes. 


CODFISH BALLS. 


The purified, shredded codfish, to be bought by the box 
from any grocer, is best for these. Soak it for two or three 
hours, then boil for fifteen minutes in water that has had a 
tablespoonful of vinegar stirred into it, and spread upon a 
sieve to get cold. Allow to each cupful of fish half as much 
mashed potato whipped to a soft cream. Mix them together 
well, make very hot over the fire and beat in a frothed egg for 
every cupful of fish. Season with pepper. Let the mixture 
get quite cold, make into balls, roll in flour, and set in a cold 
place to stiffen. If you wish them for breakfast you will do 
well to make them the night before. Roll again in flour and 
fry in deep fat to a yellow-brown. 


STEWED FROGS’ LEGS. 


Skin, lay in milk for fifteen minutes; roll in peppered 
and salted flour, and sauté in hot butter for three minutes. 
Cover (barely) with hot water, and stew tender. Twenty 
minutes should suffice. Heat half a cupful of cream to boil- 
ing, stir in a tablespoonful of butter rolled in flour, boil up, 
and turn into the saucepan where the frogs’ legs are simmer- 
ing. Season with pepper, salt, and a little chopped parsley. 
Cook gently for three minutes and serve. 


FRIED FROGS’ LEGS. 


‘ 

Only the hind legs are eatable. They are very good, 
having a curious resemblance to the most delicate spring 
chicken. Skin, wash, and lay in milk for fifteen minutes. 
Without wiping them, pepper and salt, and coat with flour. 
Fry in deep boiling fat to a light brown. Or—Wipe off the 
milk, dip in egg and pounded cracker, and fry. 
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CROQUETTES OF LOBSTER. 


Meat of one fine lobster, well boiled; two eggs; two table- 
spoonfuls of butter; half a cupful of fine bread-crumbs; one 
teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, yolks of two,eges, boiled hard 
and rubbed to a powder, then beaten into the butter; one 
good teaspoonful of lemon-juice; season well with salt and 
cayenne pepper; also, a pinch of mace and lemon-peel; yolks 
of two raw eggs, beaten very light. Mince the meat, work 
in the butter, melted, but not hot; then the seasoning, the 
raw eggs, and lastly the bread-crumbs. Make into oblong 
balls, set on the ice for two hours and fry quickly in deep 
cottolene. Drain them of every drop of fat by rolling each, 
for an instant, very lightly upon a hot, clean cloth. Be sure 
your dish is well heated. Crab croquettes are made in the 
same way. 


CURRIED LOBSTER. 


Two cups of lobster-dice, two cups of weak soup stock. 
one teaspoonful of minced onion, and two of curry powder, 
saltspoonful of salt. Fry the onion in the butter, add the 
salt, the stock, the curry, and cook gently for five minutes, 
before putting in the lobster. Serve as soon as this is 
thoroughly heated. Pass plain boiled rice with this dish. 


SCALLOPED OYSTERS. 


Cover the bottom of a greased bake-dish with oysters, and 
the oysters with fine cracker-crumbs. Sprinkle these with 
pepper, salt, and bits of butter; then lay in more oysters and 
go on in this order until all are in. The top layer should be 
of crumbs and well buttered. Pour over each layer of oysters 
as it goes in, a few spoonfuls of oyster liquor, and upon the 
crumbs the same quantity of cream. Bake, covered, in a 
quick oven until hot all through, uncover and brown lightly. 
Serve with sliced lemon. You may fill clam-shells, or silver 
or china scallop shells in hke manner. 


BOILED SALMON. 


Sew up the fish in a piece of thin muslin, or mosquito- 
netting, fitted well to it, and boil in salted boiling water to 
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which two tablespoonfuls of vinegar have been added. Take 
off the cloth carefully when the fish has boiled twelve minutes 
to the pound, and lay upon a hot platter. Pour over it a few 
spoonfuls of egg sauce into which has been stirred a table- 
spoonful of capers, and serve the rest in a gravy-boat. Garnish 
with nasturtiums, or parsley, or cresses. 


BOILED BASS. 


Put enough water in the pot for the fish to swim in easily. 
Add half a cupful of vinegar, a teaspoonful of salt, an onion, 
a dozen black peppers, and a blade of mace. Sew up the fish 
in a piece of clean mosquito-netting, fitted to its shape. Heat 
slowly for the first half hour, then boil twelve minutes to the 
pound, quite fast. Unwrap, and pour over it a cup of drawn- 
butter, based upon the liquor in which the fish was boiled, 
with the juice of half a lemon stirred into it. Garnish with 
sliced lemon. 


BROILED SALT MACKEREL. 


Wash and scrape the fish. Soak all night, changing the 
water at bed-time for tepid, and again early in the morning 
for almost scalding. Keep this hot for an hour by setting 
the vessel containing the soaking fish on the side of the range. 
Wash, now, in cold water with a stiff brush or rough cloth, 
wipe perfectly dry, rub all over with salad oil and vinegar, 
or lemon-juice, and let it lie in this marinade for a quarter 
of an hour before broiling it over clear coals. Lay on a hot 
dish and spread with a mixture of butter, lemon-juice, and 
minced parsley. The mackerel will be so far superior to that 
cooked in the old-fashioned way that it will amply repay you 
for the trifling additional work. 


FRIED PICKEREL. 


Clean, wipe dry, roll in salted and peppered flour, or dip 
in egg and roll in seasoned cracker-dust, and fry quickly in 
deep cottolene or oil brought slowly to the boil. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Clean, wash, and dry the fish, handling tenderly, not to 
mar its beauty or flavor, roll in salted and peppered flour, and 
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fry in deep fat to a delicate brown. Serve up on folded tissue- 
paper in a hot-water dish, if you have one. The simpler the 
seasoning the better. 


FRIED OYSTERS. 


Drain and wipe fine large oysters, dip each first in cracker- 
dust (peppered and salted), then in beaten egg, and again in 
the cracker, and arrange upon a large cold platter. Set upon 
ice for half an hour and fry in butter that has been gradually 
brought to a boil. Cook a few at a time, and if the crumbs 
come off in the fat, strain them out before the next instal- 
ment goes in. 


FILLETS OF HALIBUT, BLACK-FISH, BASS, ETC. 


The word fillet, whether applied to fish, poultry, game, or 
butcher’s meat, means simply the flesh of either (or of cer- 
tain portions of it), raised clear from the bones in a hand- 
some form, and divided or not, as the manner in which it is 
to be served may require. It is an elegant mode of dressing 
various kinds of fish, and even those which are not the most 
highly esteemed, afford an excellent dish when thus prepared. 
The fish to be filleted with advantage, should be large; the 
flesh may then be divided down the middle of the back, next 
separated from the fins, and with a very sharp knife raised 
clean from the bones. When thus prepared, the fillets may 
be divided, trimmed into a good form, egged, covered with 
fine crumbs, fried in the usual way, and served with the same 
sauces as the whole fish; or each fillet may be rolled up, in 
its entire length, if very small, or after being once divided, 
if large, and fastened with a slight twine, or a short thin 
skewer; then egged, crumbed, and fried in plenty of boiling 
lard; or merely well floured, and fried from eight to ten 
minutes. When the fish are not very large, they are some- 
times boned without being parted in the middle, and each 
side is rolled from the tail to the head, after being first spread 
with butter, a few bread-crumbs, and a high seasoning of 
mace and cayenne; or with pounded lobster mixed with a 
large portion of the coral, and the same seasoning, and pro- 
portion of butter; then laid into a dish, well covered with 
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crumbs of bread and clarified butter, and baked from twelve 
to sixteen minutes, or until the crumbs are colored to a fine 
brown in a moderate oven. 

The fillets may likewise be cut into small strips or squares 
of uniform size, lightly dredged with pepper or cayenne, salt, 
and flour, and fried in butter over a brisk fire; then well 
drained, and sauced with a good bechamel, flavored with a 
teaspoonful of minced parsley. 


TO COLLOP HALIBUT. 


Cut the fish into nice cutlets, of about an inch thick, and 
fry them; then put them into a broth made of the bones, 
four onions, a stick of celery, and a bundle of sweet herbs, 
boiled together for half an hour. Strain this broth, thicken, 
then flour and lay them in a stew-pan with some good broth, 
and let them stew gently until perfectly tender; thicken the 
gravy with butter or cream, add a spoonful of Harvey’s sauce, 
half a glass of wine, and serve it up with capers strewed over 
the top, and garnished with slices of lemon. 


TO ROAST STURGEON. 


Put a good-sized piece in a large cradle-spit (five or six 
pounds will make a handsome dish for the head of the table) ; 
stuff it with forcemeat; keep it at the fire for two or three 
hours, but remove the skin; cover it with crumbs of bread, 
and brown it with the salamander; baste it constantly with 
butter, and serve with a good brown gravy, an anchovy, a 
squeeze of Seville orange or lemon, and a glass of sherry 
boiled up, and poured into the dish. 


STURGEON CUTLETS. 


Cut in slices quarter of an inch thick; dry, flour, and egg 
them ; dip in crumbs, seasoned with pepper, salt, parsley, and 
thyme; fry them, and serve with Indian pickle, tomato, or 
piquant sauce. 


HALIBUT, OR, HOLIBUT. 


Partakes somewhat of the flavor of the turbot, and grows 
to an enormous size, being sometimes caught weighing more 
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than one hundred weight; the best size is, however, from 
twenty to forty pounds, as, if much larger, it is coarse. The 
most esteemed parts are the flakes over the fins, and the pick- 
ings about the head; but on account of its great bulk, it is 
commonly cut up and sold in collops, or in pieces of a few 
pounds weight, at a very reasonable rate. A small one cut 
in thin slices and crimped, is very good eating. 


TO BOIL HALIBUT. 


Take a small halibut, or what you require from a 
large fish. Put it into the fish-kettle, with the back of the 
fish undermost, cover it with cold water, in which a handful 
of salt, and a bit of saltpetre the size of a hazel nut, have 
been dissolved. When it begins to boil, skim it carefully, 
and then let it just simmer till it is done. Four pounds of 
fish will require nearly thirty minutes to boil it. Drain it, 
garnish with horseradish or parsley—egg sauce or plain 
melted butter are served with it. 


‘ 


SALMON IN A MOULD. 


Drain the liquor from one can of salmon, and remove the 
bones and skin. Chop fine and rub into it until smooth, four 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, season with salt, pepper and 
minced parsley, also a little celery, if liked. Beat four eggs 
well, add half a cupful of cracker-crumbs, mix all well and 


thoroughly. Put into a buttered mould and steam one hour. — 


Sauce.—Boil one cupful of milk and thicken with one table- — 
spoonful of corn-starch; add to the liquor from the salmon, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one egg, and one teaspoonful of 
catsup. Put the egg in last and very carefully. Boil one 
minute. ‘Turn the salmon out of the mould and pour the 
sauce around. 


FISH OMELET. 


Cook together one level tablespoonful of flour and one of 
butter; add gradually half a cup of hot milk and a little 
pepper. Pour boiling water on a half-cupful of shredded 
codfish, drain and mix with the thickened milk, then add two 
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cupfuls of cold boiled potatoes chopped fine. Melt a table- 
spoonful of butter in a spider; when hot turn in fish and 
cook slowly until a thick crust has formed; then fold over 
and serve on hot platter. 


CREAMED SALMON. 
Delightful supper dish easily prepared. 


Take a tin of salmon, empty on a dish and flake with a 
fork. Have ready a sauce made in double boiler from one 
pint of milk, butter size of an egg, one teaspoonful of flour, 
with salt and cayenne pepper to taste. Melt butter and flour 
until smooth and add milk slowly. When it boils remove 
from fire and add two well-beaten eggs. Put alternate layers 
of salmon and sauce in baking dish until all is used; cover 
with layer of cracker or bread-crumbs; bake fifteen minutes 
and serve hot. 


CODFISH IN CREAM. 


Shred and soak half a cup of salted codfish over night. 
In the morning drain, place in a stew-pan, cover with cold 
water; when it boils, drain; cover again with water and 
simmer gently for fifteen minutes; add one cup of rich milk. 
Rub one spoonful of flour smooth in one spoonful of butter ; 
add to the codfish; mince one hard-boiled egg, stir into the 
mixture; add a pinch of pepper and a teaspoonful of minced 
parsley. Boil up once. Serve. 


OYSTER COCKTAIL. 


Put three or four oysters in a glass (small lemonade glass), 
mix cayenne, lemon-juice and tomato sauce, also put a few 
drops of tobasco sauce (very little). Let all stand in glasses, 
on ice, for about three hours. Serve glasses on small plate 
and water-cress around the glasses. 


BOILED WHITEFISH. 


Lay the fish open; put it in a dripping pan, with the 
back down; nearly cover with water ; to one fish put "two table- 
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spoonfuls of salt; cover tightly and simmer (not boil) one- 
half hour; dress with gravy, butter and pepper; garnish with 
sliced eggs. For sauce use a piece of butter the size of an 
egg, one tablespoonful of flour, one-half pint boiling water; 
boil a few minutes, and add three hard-boiled eggs, shred. 


BROILED WHITEFISH—FRESH. 


Wash and drain the fish; sprinkle with pepper and lay 
with the inside down upon the gridiron, and broil over fresh 
bright coals. When a nice brown, turn for a moment on the 
other side, then take up and spread with butter. This is a 
very nice way of broiling all kinds of fish, fresh or salted. 
A little smoke under the fish adds to its flavor. This may be 
made by putting two or three cobs under the gridiron. 
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BAKED BLACK BASS. 


Eight good sized onions chopped fine; half that quantity 
of bread-crumbs; butter the size of hen’s egg; plenty of 
pepper and salt; mix thoroughly with anchovy sauce until 
quite red. Stuff your fish with this compound and pour the 
rest over it, previously sprinkling it with a little red pepper. 
Shad, pickerel and trout are good the same way. ‘Tomatoes 
can be used instead of anchovies, and are more economical. 
If using them take pork in place of butter and chop fine. 


TURBOT. 


Steam till tender one large whitefish; remove bones and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Dressing—Heat one pint of 
milk thickened with two tablespoonfuls of flour; when cold 
add two eggs and one-fourth of a pound of butter. Put into ~ 
a baking-dish: a layer of the fish and a layer of dressing; 
season with one-half teaspoonful of onion juice; cover top 
with bread-crumbs, and bake one-half hour. N 

4 
SALMON LOAF. + 
Mince one can of salmon fine; four eggs, four tablespoon- — 


fuls of melted butter, one-half cup of bread-crumbs; season 
with salt and pepper. Pick fish fine; rub butter smooth; beat 
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the crumbs into the eggs, and season before mixing; steam 
one hour in a buttered mold. Sauce—One cup of milk thick- 
ened with one tablespoonful of corn-starch, one tablespoonful 
butter; add the liquor off the fish and one raw egg, then 
pour over the loaf. 


CREAMED CODFISH. 


Pick one cup of fish fine, then freshen in cold water; 
bring just to a boil, then drain; then take one cupful of good 
cream and one cupful of milk, two tablespoonfuls of flour; 
make smooth with some of the milk; add one tablespoonful 
of butter and more salt if necessary. 


FRICASSEE OF SHRIMP. 


One quart of tomatoes, one quart of water, and onion to 
suit the taste, stewed together until the tomatoes can be 
passed through a sieve. After steaming stew with season- 
ing (season highly), and a tablespoonful of butter creamed 
with a little flour, for fifteen minutes; add two cans of 
shrimps, carefully washed. Heat thoroughly and serve with 
rice. 


SCALLOPED OYSTERS (NEW). 


Pick over, rinse, drain, and dry the oysters, which should 
be of fair size. Break an egg into a saucer; add a tablespoon- 
ful of warm water and beat just enough to mix. Have ready 
in a bowl a quantity of fine bread-crumbs. Drop each oyster 
in the beaten egg, then into the crumbs, and lay in a buttered 
dish. When the bottom of the dish is covered with the oysters 
sprinkle over them a little salt and pepper, a few drops of 
onion juice and a tablespoonful of chopped celery. Fill the 
dish in the same order; put over the top one tablespoonful 
of butter; cut into pieces; pour over one-half of a cupful of 
thin cream and bake about twenty-five minutes in a hot oven. 

- This amoung will be sufficient for thirty oysters. 


! SMELTS. 


Clean the smelts by drawing them between the finger and 
thumb, beginning at the tail. This will press out the insides 
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at the opening at the gills. Wash them and drain in a cb- 
lander; salt well and dip in beaten egg and bread or cracker- 
crumbs. Dip first in the egg and then roll in the crumbs. 
Fry in boiling fat deep enough to float them. They should 
be a handsome brown in two minutes and a half. Take 
them up and place them on a sheet of brown paper for a few 
minutes to drain, then pour on a hot dish. Garnish with 
parsley and a few slices of lemon. 

4 


OYSTER COCKTAIL. 
(For Twelve Persons.) 


Clean and chill sixty small oysters; mix with three tea- 
spoonfuls of fine grated horseradish; one teaspoonful of to- 
basco sauce, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, five tablespoonfuls 
of Worcestershire sauce, three tablespoonfuls of tomato 
catsup, and one and a quarter teaspoonfuls of salt; serve in 
sherry glasses, in grape-fruit or lemon shells, or in tomato 
cups. lf fresh tomatoes are not at hand cups may be shaped 
from tomato jelly. 


SAVORY CREAM (COLD ENTREE). 


A small lobster or one can of lobster passed through 
sieve, one-half pint of cream, one gill aspic jelly, one table- 
spoon mayonnaise sauce, one-quarter of an ounce or a little 
more of gelatine, one gill tomato juice. Put a little aspic 
jelly in the bottom of a border mould, decorate with small 
pieces of lobster and small leaves of parsley. Beat gelatine 
in tomato juice, whip the cream; also whip the aspic. Mix 
these together. Stir in the mayonnaise and the melted gela- 
tine and tomato, also your lobster. Fill the mould carefully 
and set. When cold turn out and fill the centre with small 
salad, 


MEATS. 


In the selection of meat it is most essential that we under- 
stand how to choose it; in beef it should be a smooth, fine 
grain, of a clear bright red color, the fat white, and will feel 
tender when pinched with the fingers. Will also have abun- 
dant kidney fat or suet. The most choice pieces for roast are 
the sirloin, fore and middle ribs. 

Veal, to be good, should have the flesh firm and dry, fine 
grained and of a delicate pinkish color, and plenty of kidney 
fat; the joints stiff. 

Mutton is good when the flesh is a bright red, firm and 
juicy and a close grain, the fat firm and white. 

Pork, if young, the lean will break on being pinched 
smooth when nipped with the fingers, also the skin will break 
and dent; if the rind is rough and hard it is old. 

In roasting meat, allow from fifteen to twenty minutes to 
the pound, which will vary according to the thickness of the 
roast. A great deal of the success in roasting depends on the 
heat and goodness of the fire; if put into a cool oven it loses 
its juices, and the result is a tough, tasteless roast; whereas, 
if the oven is of the proper heat, it immediately sears up the 
pores of the meat and the juices are retained. 

The oven should be the hottest when the meat is put into 
it, in order to quickly crisp the surface and close the pores 
of the meat, thereby confining its natural juices. If the 
oven is too hot to hold the hand in for only a moment, then 
the oven is right to receive the meat. The roast should first 
be washed in pure water, then wiped dry with a clean dry 
cloth, placed in a baking-pan, without any seasoning; some 
pieces of suet or cold drippings laid under it, but no water 
should be put into the pan, for this would have a tendency to 
soften the outside of the meat. The water can never get so 
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hot as the hot fat upon the surface of the meat, and the gen- 


erating of the steam prevents its crispness, so desirable in a 
roast. 


lt should be frequently basted with its own drippings 
which flow from the meat when partly cooked, and well sea- 
soned. Lamb, veal and pork should be cooked rather slower 
than beef, with a more moderate fire, covering the fat with a 
piece of paper, and thoroughly cooked till the flesh parts from 
the bone; and nicely browned, without being burned. An 
onion sliced and put on top of a roast while cooking, especi- 
ally roast of pork, gives a nice flavor. Remove the onion be- 
fore serving. 


Larding meats is drawing ribbons of fat pork through the 
upper surface of the meat, leaving both ends protruding. 
This is accomplished by the use of a larding-needle, which 
may be procured at house-furnishing stores. 

Boiling or stewing meat, if fresh, should be put into boil- 
ing water, closely covered, and boiled slowly, allowing twenty 
minutes to each pound, and when partly cooked, or when it 
begins to get tender, salted, adding spices and vegetables. 

Salt meats should be covered with cold water, and require 
thirty minutes very slow boiling, from the time the water 
boils, for each pound; if it is very salt, pour off the first water, 
and put it in another of boiling water, or it may be soaked 
one night in cold water. After meat commences to boil, the 
pot should never stop simmering and always be replenished 
from the boiling tea-kettle. 3 

Frying may be done in two ways: one method, which is 
most generally used, is by putting one ounce or more (as the 
case requires) of beef drippings, lard or butter, into a frying- 
pan, and when at the boiling point, laying in the meat, cook- 
ing both sides a nice brown. The other method is to com- 
pletely immerse the article to be cooked in sufficient hot lard 
to cover it, similar to frying doughnuts. 

Broiled meats should be placed over clear, red coals, free 
from smoke, giving out a good heat, but not too brisk, or the 
meat will be hardened and scorched; but if the fire is dead, 
the gravy will escape, and drop upon the coals, creating a 
blaze, which will blacken and smoke the meat. Steaks and 
chops should be turned often, in order that every part should 
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be evenly done—never sticking a fork into the lean part, as 
that lets the juices escape; it should be put into the outer 
skin or fat. When the meat is sufficiently broiled, it should 
be laid on a hot dish and seasoned. The best pieces for steak 
are the porter-house, sirloin, and rump. 


THAWING FROZEN MEAT, Etc. 


If meat, poultry, fish, vegetables, or any other article of 
food, when found frozen, is thawed by putting it into warm 
water or placing it before the fire, it will most certainly spoil 
by that process, and be rendered unfit to eat. The only way 
to thaw these things is by immersing them in cold water. 
This should be done as soon as they are brought in from 
market, that they may have time to be well thawed before they 
are cooked. If meat that has been frozen is to be boiled, put 
it on in cold water. If to be roasted, begin by setting it at 
a distance from the fire; for if it should not chance to be 
thoroughly thawed all through to the centre, placing it at first 
too near the fire will cause it to spoil. If it is expedient to 
thaw the meat or poultry the night before cooking, lay it in 
cald water early in the evening, and change the water at bed- 
time. If found crusted with ice in the morning, remove the 
ice, and put the meat in fresh cold water, letting it he in it 
till wanted for cooking. 

Potatoes are injured by being frozen. Other vegetables 
are not the worse for it, provided they are always thawed in 
cold water. 


TO KEEP MEAT FROM FLIES. 


Put in sacks, with enough straw around it so the flies can- 
not reach through. Three-fourths of a yard of yard-wide 
muslin is the right size for the sack. Put a little straw in 
the bottom, then put in the ham, and lay straw in all around 
it; tie it tightly, and hang it in a cool, dry place. Be sure the 
straw is all around the meat, so the flies cannot reach through 
to deposit the eggs. (‘The sacking must be done early in the 
season before the fly ‘appears. ) Muslin lets the air in and 
is much better than paper. Thin muslin is as good as thick, 
and will last for years if washed when laid away when 
emptied. | SDELAUN URE OE NA A UN e 
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ROAST BEEF. 


One very essential point in roasting beef is to have the 
oven well heated when the beef is first put in; this causes 
the pores to close up quickly, and prevents the escape of the 
Juices. 

Take a rib piece or loin roast of seven or eight pounds. 
Wipe it thoroughly all over with a clean wet towel. Lay itin a 
dripping-pan, and baste it well with butter or suet fat. Set 
it in the oven. Baste it frequently with its own drippings, 
which will make it brown and tender. When partly done sea- 
son with salt and pepper, as it hardens any meat to salt it 
when raw, and draws out its juices; then dredge with sifted 
flour to give it a frothy appearance. It will take a roast of 
this size about two hours’ time to be properly done, leaving 
the inside a little rare or red—half an hour less would make 
the inside quite rare. Remove the beef to a heated dish, set 
where it will keep hot; then skim the drippings from all fat, 
add a tablespoonful of sifted flour, a little pepper and a tea- 
cupful of boiling water. Boil up once and serve hot in a 
gravy boat. 

Some prefer the clear gravy without the thickening. 
Serve with mustard or grated horse-radish and vinegar. 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 


This is a very nice accompaniment to a roast of beef; the 
ingredients are, one pint of milk, four eggs, white and yolks 
beaten separately, one teaspoonful of salt, and two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder sifted through two cups of flour. It 
should be mixed very smooth, about the consistency of cream. 
Regulate your time when you put in your roast, so that it 
will be done half an hour or forty minutes before dishing up. 
Take it from the oven, set it where it will keep hot. In the 
meantime have this pudding prepared. Take two common 
biscuit tins, dip some of the drippings from the dripping- 
pan into these tins, pour half of the pudding into each, set 
them into the hot oven, and keep them in until the dinner 
is dished up; take these puddings out at the last moment 
and send to the table hot. This I consider much better 
than the old way of baking the pudding under the meat. | 
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BROILED STEAK. 


Rump steak, about an inch thick, butter, pepper, and salt. 

Butter a sheet of white paper and twist the four corners 
s) as to form a little tray, lay the steak in this and broil 
quickly from five to ten minutes, turning it once in the paper 
while cooking. When done lay it on a hot dish, season with 
pepper and salt, add a little bit of butter, and serve at once, 

Steak cooked in this way is much nicer than if broiled 
without the paper. 


BEEF CAKES. 


One pound of under-cooked roast beef, one quarter: pound 
of ham or bacon, a teaspoonful of sweet herbs, seasoning of 
pepper and salt, one large egg. 

Mince the beef and ham, add herbs, etc., and mix with the 
egg, which must be previously well beaten; brush each cake 
over with a little white of egg; cover with bread crumbs, and 
fry quickly for five minutes. 


BROWNED MINCE OF BEEF. 


Remains of cold roast beef, one quarter as much mashed 
potato, one cup of gravy, breadcrumbs, seasoning of pepper, 
salt, mustard, and catsup. 

Mince the meat very fine, mix with it the potato, and sea- 
son well; add the cup of gravy, work all together and make 
very hot in a saucepan. Pile upon a dish, cover with fine 
breadcrumbs, and brown quickly in the oven. It is much 
improved by putting bits of butter over the top as it begins 
tc brown. Serve in the dish it is baked in. 


BREAKFAST DISH OF BEEF. 


Cold roast beef, three tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one 
tablespoonful of walnut catsup, one teaspoonful of vinegar, 
a little salt and pepper, a dessertspoonful of currant jelly, and 
a little warm water. 

Cut thin slices of cold roast beef, and lay them in a tin 
saucepan set in a pot of boiling water, and cover them with 
gravy made of the above ingredients. Cover tightly, and 
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steam for half an hour, keeping the water in the outer vessel 
onahard boil. If the meat is underdone, this is particularly 
Lice. . 


BEEF CROQUETTES. 


Minced cold beef, boiled or roast, a quarter as much 
mashed potato, gravy enough to moisten them, in which an 
onion has been boiled and strained out, season with catsup, 
pepper, salt, and a pinch of marjoram, fine breadcrumbs and 
one egg. 

Mash the potatoes, while hot, very smooth, or if cold po- 
tatoes be used, see they are free from lumps; mix in the 
meat, gravy, and seasoning, bind all together with the beaten 
egg and form into the desired shapes; roll them in fine bread- 
crumbs, and fry quickly to a light brown. Drain on soft 
paper before the fire till free from ‘fat, and serve hot. 


STEWED BREAST OF LAMB. 


One breast of lamb, pepper and salt to taste, sufficient 
stock to cover it, thickening of butter and flour. 

Skin the lamb and cut into pieces, and season them with 
pepper and salt; lay these in a stew-pan with sufficient stock 
of gravy to cover them, and stew gently for’an hour and a 
half. Just before serving, thicken the gravy with a little 
butter and flour, give one boil, and pour it over the meat. 
Have ready a pint and a half of green peas and lay them 
ever and around the meat. A few stewed mushrooms will be 
found an improvement if they can be obtained, but they are 
not necessary for this dish. 


MINCED LAMB, WITH POACHED EGGS. 


Remains of cold roast lamb, one good cup of gravy, pepper, 
salt, seasoning of mint, poached eggs, buttered toast. 

Trim the meat and mince it finely, well seasoned with 
pepper, salt, and a little mint. Put the gravy into a sauce- 
pan (make it from the bones if you have no other), and let 
if get hot; then stir in the mince and let all become very hot, 
but do not let it boil, thicken with a little brown flour, and 
pile on a flat dish. Have ready a few slices of buttered toast, 
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cut into neat squares, lay a poached egg on each, place these 
around or upon the mince, and serve. 


AMERICAN FRITTERS. 


Slices of undercooked roast beef or mutton; for the bat- 
ter, one half pound flour, one large or two small eggs, salt, 
milk; lard or dripping for frying. 

Cut the meat into moderately thick slices, and as neat a 
shape as possible, pepper and salt each piece, then make a 
batter in the above proportions, taking care that it is not very 
thin. Have ready a pan of boiling lard or dripping, dip 
each piece of meat into the batter, and fry quickly to a light 


brown. Serve on a hot dish, and garnish with a thick border 
of fried apples. 


BOILED BRAINS. 


Calf’s or bullock’s brains, pepper and salt, marjoram or 
sage, sippets of toasted bread. 

Steep the brains in lukewarm water for two hours to draw 
the blood, then tie in muslin, put into boiling water and boil 
for twenty minutes; take them up, drain in a colander, then 
turn into a basin and beat thoroughly with a fork, season 
with plenty of pepper and salt and a little marjoram or sage 
—-sage is best. Put on a hot dish, pour over a good melted 
kutter sauce, and garnish with sippets of toast. ‘This makes 
a good breakfast or supper dish. Care must be taken in pre- 
paring it to have all the basins and dishes very hot. 


ROULADES OF BHEF. 


Slices of undercooked roast beef, slices of boiled ham, one 
egg, pepper and mustard, a little thick gravy, fine crumbs; 
butter or dripping for frying. 

Cut the beef into thin, even, oblong shces, the ham rather 
thinner and smaller; spread one side of the beef with mustard, 
and pepper the ham. Lay the ham upon the beef and roll 
up together as lightly as possible; brush over with the egg, 
roll each in the crumbs, and pierce through with a slender 
skewer, in such a manner as to keep the roll pinned together. 
Put several on each skewer, but do not let them touch one 
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another; fry brown, lay on a hot dish, and gently athdraw 
the skewers, then pour the gravy boiling hot over them, and 
serve. Small roulades are a nice garnish for game and roast 
poultry. : 


BEEF OLIVES. 


Slices of undercooked roast beef, breadcrumbs, sweet 
herbs, pepper and salt, and gravy. 

Cut the slices of meat very thin, spread upon each slice 
a stuffing made from the above ingredients, roll up tightly, 
and tie with string. Have ready in a saucepan some good 
brown gravy, lay in the olives, and let them simmer for about 
half an hour. Take up, remove the string carefully that the 
shape may not be spoiled, pour the gravy over, and serve hot. 


VEAL SHAPE. 


One pound and a half of veal, one lemon, one slice of 
ham, pepper and salt, three hard-boiled eggs. 

Stew the meat, with the thin rind of the lemon, in a very 
httle water till quite tender. When done, cut up both veal 
end ham into small pieces, mince the lemon rind finely, and 
set these aside to cool. Strain the stock, add the lemon-juice 
and seasonings, and let this also cool. Cut the eggs into 
slices, and arrange them in a plain mould or dish, pour in 
the cool stock and meat, and set aside till quite cold, when it 
should turn out whole. This makes an excellent breakfast 
dish. 


STEWED STEAK AND MACARONI. 


One pound and a half of steak, or other lean beef, a little 
flour, butter for frying, one tablespoonful of catsup, one 
quarter pound macaroni. 

Cut the beef in small pieces, roll it in flour, and fry slight- 
ly in a little butter; put it into a stewpan, cover with hot 
water, and allow it to simmer slowly for an hour and a half; 
then add the macaroni, and simmer again for three quarters 
cf an hour; season with pepper, salt, and catsup, and stew 
for ten minutes after the seasoning is added. Serve on a hot 
dish, the beef in the centre, and the macaroni round. 
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SWISS PATES. : 


Remains of cold roast veal or fowl, a little white sauce, 
rounds of stale bread, one egg (well beaten), very fine bread- 
crumbs, good dripping or lard for frying. 

Mince the meat finely, well season it with some of the 
forcemeat or a little lemon peel, mix with thin white sauce, 
and set it near the fire to heat, stirring that it may not burn. 
Cut rather thick slices of baker’s bread into rounds with a 
cake cutter; with a smaller cutter extract a piece from the 
middle of each round, taking care not to let the sharp edge 
go quite through, but leaving enough in the cavity to serve 
as a bottom to the pate. Dip the hollowed pieces of bread 
in the egg, strew them with fine crumbs, and fry in boiling 
ifat to a delicate brown. Drain every drop of the fat from 
them by laying them on soft paper before the fire, then fill 
each with the hot mince, pile on a dish, garnish with parsley, 
and serve. 


BROILED LAMB OR MUTTON. 


Cut slices from the hind-quarter, about “ four fingers ” in 
size and an inch and a half thick. Cut slits in it, pound and 
season with a little salt, pepper and onion juice. Sprinkle 
a little powdered mint in the slits, place on a buttered grid- 
iron and broil over a clear fire, turning often until done. 
Serve very hot. 


SMYRNA STEAK. 


Chop beef or mutton very fine, and season with juice of 
onion, salt and pepper, add fine bread crumbs and several 
beaten eggs. Mix well, make into rolls and brown in hot but- 
ter in a frying pan. Then put ina kettle, cover with melted 
butter and a little tomato juice, and simmer gently until 
tender. 


/ 


BAKED COLD ROAST BEEF. 


Place a layer of the slices in the bottom of a shallow pud- 
ding dish, put pepper and salt, and a small slice of onion, on 
each, and cold gravy or little pieces of butter, then put in 
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another layer of meat until all is used; cover the top with a 
layer of mashed potatoes. Bake for half an hour, or until 
the top is nicely browned. 


SAVORY GRILL. 


One tablespoonful of Worcester sauce, one dessertspoon- 
ful of chutney sauce, one dessertspoonful of Yorkshire relish, 
kalf teaspoonful of anchovy sauce. Butter the size of a wal- 
nut. Cut up any cold meat or fowl, and sprinkle with flour 
on both sides; place the mixture above in any dish that wili 
stand the heat of the top of the stove; mix well; allow it to 
heat slowly and thoroughly. 


CURRIED MUTTON. | 


Pint of stock, juice of half a lemon, two ounces butter, 
teaspoonful sugar; boil slowly. Two pounds raw mutton, 
or underdone, cut in inches square; boil one sour apple with 
meat in sufficient water to stew, add curry and pepper and 
salt to taste; when serving add a gill of cream. Boil a cup- 
ful of Patna rice in two quarts of boiling water twenty 
minutes, strain through colander and shake well. Make a 
wall of the rice around the serving dish, pour in the mixture 
and garnish with parsley; serve very hot. 


VEAL OR CHICKEN CHEVREUX. 


Garnish small moulds with carrot, peas and beet, cooked 
and chopped with fancy cutter; cut meat in small squares; 
pack in moulds and fill with warm aspic jelly. 


VEAL LOAF. 


One and one-half pounds raw veal, one-quarter pound raw 
or cooked bacon, or ham. Mince thoroughly. Season with pep- 
per and very little salt, as the bacon or ham salts it. A little 
nutmeg, savory or other herbs; one-half cup of bread 
crumbs. Add two eggs well beaten, keeping out enough to 
brush over the top (the outside) at the last; two tablespoons 
good stock; mix thoroughly and press into a square pan to 
shape it. Turn out and brush over with the heaten egg. 
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Bake one and one-half hours in a slow oven, basting occa- 
sionally with a teaspoonful of butter melted in one-half cup 
of water; serve with brown gravy thickened slightly. 


VEAL PATTY (OR BEEF). 


Three pounds raw leg of veal chopped very fine; rub 
through the fingers till quite free from gristle. One table- 
spoonful of salt and black pepper, eight tablespoonfuls of 
rolled crackers, three tablespoonfuls cream. Butter the size 
of an egg. Mould into a loaf; put into pan with a little 
water; sprinkle with cracker crumbs and small bits of butter 
on the top. An egg may be added. Bake two hours and eat 
cold. 


STEWED OX-TAILS. 


Ingredients: Two ox-tails, one onion, three cloves, one 
blade mace, one-quarter teaspoonful whole black pepper, one- 
quarter teaspoonful allspice, one-half teaspoonful salt, a small 
bunch savory herbs, thickening of butter and flour, one table- 
spoonful lemon juice, one teaspoonful mushroom catsup. 
Mode: Divide the tails at the joints, wash, and put them into 
a stewpan with sufficient water to cover, and set them on the 
fire; when the water boils remove the scum, and add the 
cnions cut into rings, the spice, seasoning and herbs. Cover 
the stewpan closely, and simmer gently until tender, which 
will be in about two and one-half hours. Take the tails out, 
make a thickening of butter and flour; add it to the gravy, 
and let it boil for one-quarter of an hour. Strain it through 
a sieve into a saucepan; put back the tails, add the lemon 
juice and catsup ; let the whole just boil up, and serve. Serve 
with croutons or sippets of toasted bread. 


BLANQUETTE OF VEAL. 


Two cupfuls of chopped cooked veal, one tablespoon of 
butter, one cupful of stock, yolks of two eggs, 1 tablespoonful 
of minced parsley, one tablespoonful of flour, one cupful of 
cream, twelve button mushrooms (chopped), salt and pepper 
to taste. 
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Melt the butter, add flour, stir until smooth, add the 
liquid, and when the sauce thickens add meat and mushrooms. 
Cook all together for a few minutes. When ready to serve 
add yolks of eggs and parsley, cooking for a minute; garnish 
with whole mushrooms. 


DUTCH STEW. 


Fry together half tablespoonful butter, two tablespoonfuls 
vinegar, one teaspoonful sugar, half teaspoonful salt, a little 
onion, one and a half laurel leaf, four or five cloves, then 
add a cupful of gravy or bouillon and a beaten egg. When 
hot add squares of cooked meat. A great improvement is a 
little red wine, about two tablespoons, in which case a little 
more sugar is needed. This is a recipe brought over from 
Holland. 


PATE DE VEAU. 


Three and one-half pounds beef, or veal, chopped fine, 
three slices salt pork, chopped fine, three raw eggs, one tea- 
spoonful salt and pepper, one nutmeg, piece of butter size of 
butternut, six crackers, rolled fine. Mix all with flour into a 
deep loaf, sprinkle with bread crumbs and small pieces of 
butter ; bake two hours in meat-pan with a little water. Baste 
while baking. 


TIMBLE BATTER. 


One cup flour, measured after sifting, three-quarters of 
a cup of milk, one egg, half teaspoon salt, add salt to flour, 
stir in milk by degrees, and egg beaten light, yolk and white 
together; strain and fry on timble iron. Fill with creamed 
lobsters, sweet breads, chicken, salmon, or other mixture. 


SWEET BREADS FOR TIMBLES. 


Two pair sweet breads, one can mushrooms, one cup 
milk, one and one-half tablespoons butter, one and one-half 
tablespoons flour, one small onion, one blade mace, salt, 
cayenne. Boil swect breads twenty minutes in salted water, 
throw in cold water to harden, free from skin and cut in 
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dice, cut mushrooms in dice, put onion and mace in milk 
till flavored, then take out, melt butter, add flour, then the 
milk, let boil a minute, then add sweet breads and mush- 
rooms. 


VEAL AND HAM PIE. 


One and a half to two pounds of veal from leg, three or 
four slices lean cooked ham. Season with pepper and salt, 
a blade of pounded mace, a little nutmeg, a strip of lemon- 
peel finely minced; the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs cut in 
slices; half a pint or more of made gravy with an additional 
half pint to be poured in at the top when pie is baked; a layer 
of good forcemeat. Method—Stew the veal very slowly for 
about half an hour, cut into small square pieces about two 
inches long; place at the bottom of the dish; season; a layer 
of ham, a layer of forcemeat; put the slices of egg on the top 
of the veal; fill the dish thus, the top layer being ham. Put 
in the gravy and cover with puff paste with good centre orna- 
ment of leaves. Bake from one and a half to two hours. 
Pour in the remainder of the gravy through a funnel. Before 
baking the crust should be brushed over with yolk of egg. 
Forcemeat—Two ounces of lean ham or bacon, six ounces 
bread-crumbs, four ounces of beef suet, two eggs, a strip of 
lemon rind, minced; half teaspoonful of minced parsley, 
quarter teaspoonful mixed herbs, pepper, salt and mace. 
Chop well and mix before adding eggs.—Dish for a king.— 
(Ed.). 


ROAST SHOULDER OF LAMB. 


Cook as you would the leg, but with more water in the 
pan and more slowly. When nearly done, baste plentifully 
with the gravy, and, five minutes later, with butter into which 
a little lemon-juice has been beaten. Brown lightly, after 
dredging with salt, pepper, and flour. Your object should be 
to make every part of the shoulder eatable, the muscles soft, 
and the skin gelatinous. As usually served, the thin part of 
the roast is often hard and distasteful, more like burnt leather 
than meat. You can vary the dish by having the bone of the 
shoulder taken out, filling the cavity with a dressing of bread- 
crumbs and butter, seasoned with pepper and salt. 
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BRAISED BREAST OF LAMB. 


Lay a breast of lamb, or two scrags, in a broad pot, meat 
downward. Scatter over this a sliced turnip, a sliced onion, 
and two sliced tomatoes, with a little pepper and salt. Add 
less than a cupful of stock, and cook slowly one hour. ‘Turn 
the meat then and cook one hour longer, very slowly. When 
tender, but not ragged, brown, rub with butter and keep hot. 
Strain the gravy; thicken with browned flour; season, boil 
up, and pour over the meat. 


STUFFED LEG OF MUTTON. 


Have the bone removed, tearing as little as possible. Fill 
the cavity with a dressing of a cupful of bread-crumbs worked 
up with butter, two tablespoonfuls of finely minced almonds, 
pepper, salt, parsley, and a little onion-juice. Sew or tie up 
the gash, that the stuffing may not escape. Have ready in 
your roaster a carrot cut into dice, a sliced tomato, a small 
onion, minced, a stalk of celery, and a little parsley. Lay 
the mutton upon them, pour over it two cupfuls of boiling 
water, cover closely and cook two hours, basting four times. 
Remove the cover, brown, after basting once with butter and 
sprinkling with pepper, salt, and flour. Rub the gravy through 
the colander, thicken with browned flour and send to table in 
a boat. Mashed or stewed young turnips are a good accom- 
panying vegetable. 


LAMB OR MUTTON CHOPS. 


Trim off the skin and fat and scrape the bone bare for an 
inch and a half or two inches from the end, making as it 
were a handle for the edible part of the chop. Flatten with 
the potato-beetle or the broad side of a hatchet, and broil 
quickly upon a greased gridiron, turning several times. Pep- 
per and salt and send in upon a hot dish, the chops over- 
lapping one another neatly. Or, you may ring the chops 
about a mound of green peas or mashed potatoes, circling all 
with parsley or nasturtiums. A showy dish of chops is made 
by twisting frills of fringed white paper about the pareione 
left at the end of each, 
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BREADED CHOPS. 


Trim and flatten, sprinkle with salt and pepper, dip in 
egg and then in cracker-dust, and fry to a fine brown in deep 
boiling fat. Drain and serve dry and hot. 


STUFFED MUTTON CHOPS. 


Make a white roux of a tablespoonful of butter and the 
same of flour. When it has thickened well, stir in a scant 
half-cupful of stock; mix thoroughly until it bubbles; add 
half a cupful of chopped almonds, or, if you prefer, mush- 
rooms, and season to taste. Boil up once and let it get cold 
and stiff. The chops should be tender, juicy, and cut twice 
as thick as for ordinary uses. Split each horizontally clear 
to the bone, leaving that to hold it together, and fill the slit 
with the cold paste. Close the sides upon it and quilt a 
wooden toothpick through the edges to hold them together, 
and broil slowly over clear coals, turning often for ten min- 
utes. Withdraw the skewers, and dish upon a bed of green 
peas. 


ROAST LEG OF LAMB. 


Put into the covered roaster, dash a cupful of boiling 
water over it, cover and cook about fifteen minutes to the 
pound. Twenty minutes before taking it up, take off the 
cover, rub all over with butter, dredge with pepper, salt, and 
flour, and brown. Serve with mint sauce. Green peas are 
always the nicest accompanying vegetable with mutton and 
lamb. Asparagus is the next choice. 


BOILED MUTTON. 


Plunge the meat into a kettle of salted water that is 
boiling hard; lift it for fifteen minutes to the side of the 
range. After this cook slowly fifteen minutes to the pound. 
Half an hour before you are ready to serve it, drop in a 
minced carrot, a turnip, a small onion—both sliced—a stick 
of celery and a little parsley, also a sprig of mint, and let all 
cook together. Take up the meat, wash over with butter 
and keep covered and hot. Strain out enough of the liquor to 
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serve as a foundation for a white sauce, and set away the 
rest for soup stock. Set the reserved liquor in cold water 
to throw up the fat, skim, and thicken with a white roux; 
stir in a great spoonful of capers and serve in a boat. Lamb 
should never be boiled. ; 


STEWED LAMB AND GREEN PEAS. 


Buy three pounds of the coarser parts of the lamb; cut 
into inch lengths and dredge with flour. Have ready in a 
sauce-pan two tablespoonfuls of good dripping, and when it 
hisses put in half a sliced onion, and fry to a light brown. 
Skim out the onion and put in the meat, cooking for five 
minutes and turning often to keep it from sticking to the 
bottom of the pan. Then add a cupful of boiling water, or 
weak stock, cover closely and cook gently for one hour. Add 
then a generous cupful of green peas. Canned will do, but 
the fresh are better. Stew for twenty minutes longer, or 
until the peas are tender, add a tablespoonful of brown roux, 
boil up once, and pour upon slices of toast that have been 
soaked in hot tomato sauce. A cheap and a savory dish. 


IRISH STEW. (No. 1.) 


The coarser pieces of mutton or lamb may be advantage- 
ously utilized in the manufacture of what is an excellent and 
popular dish when rightly compounded, and a disgrace to 
civilized kitchens as usually put together. Cut three pounds 
of mutton, which must be lean, into pieces of uniform size, 
and not more than an inch square. Heat two tablespoonfuls 
of butter or beef dripping in a saucepan, brown a large sliced 
onion in it and put in the meat. Turn it over and over until 
coated with the fat, and slightly browned, add enough cold 
water to cover the meat an inch deep, put on a tightly fitting 
top, and stew two hours, or until the meat is very tender. 
Have ready in another vessel four potatoes, sliced thin, a car- 
rot cut into dice, a tomato cut into bits, a stalk of celery 
minced, and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Cook fifteen 
minutes, drain off and throw away the water, put the par- 
boiled vegetables into the stew and season to taste. ook 
very gently half an hour longer, take up meat and vegetables 
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with a perforated spoon and arrange upon a flat dish, the 
meat in the centre, the vegetables on the outside. Cover and 
keep hot. Add to the gravy in the saucepan a cupful of 
canned or fresh peas boiled tender (“left-overs” will do), 
with half a cupful of hot milk in which has been stirred a 
teaspoonful of cornstarch, cook five minutes and pour over 
the meat and vegetables. 


SAL DAENIDY DES EM. 


One dozen tender French chops (lamb or mutton). Three 
cépes (large mushrooms). Salt, pepper, one beaten egg. 
Cracker-dust. Fat for frying. Flatten and trim the chops, 
divide each cépe into four strips, make a hole with the point 
of a knife in the thickest part of each chop and thrust through 
it a slice of the mushroom. Pepper and salt, dip in raw 
beaten egg, coat with cracker-crumbs and set in a cold place 
for one hour. Fry them in deep fat to a fine brown. 


HUNTERS’ BEEP. 


Take a round of beef, bone and bind tight; if large rub 
into it a quarter of a pound of saltpetre, powdered; let it 
stand a day; then season it with half a pound of common 
salt, one ounce of black pepper, half a pound of brown sugar 
and an ounce of allspice; a little cayenne is an improvement ; 
let it remain in the pickle a fortnight, turning it every day, 
(and about three times a week add a small quantity of common 
salt) then wash off the salt and spice and put in a granite 
or tin dishpan deep enough to cover the beef entirely; lay 
some beef suet at the bottom and a great deal at the top; 
put in a pint of water and cover it with a thick crust, seven 
or eight hours will bake it; when it comes out of the oven 


pour off the gravy; do not cut it till cold; it will keep good 
three months. 


BOILED HAM. (VIRGINIA STYLE.) 


For a twelve-pound ham, take a cup of molasses, one cup 
of vinegar and a few pieces of stick cinnamon, and stir these 
inetedients into the water in which the ham is to be boiled. 

*% 
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Then put in the ham and boil slowly three hours. Leave the 
ham in the water until it is lukewarm. Then take it out and 
skin. Cover with bread crumbs and put in a pan in the oven, 
with one cup of vinegar, and bake one hour. 


JHLLIED VEAL. 


Cover with water and cook a shank of veal slowly until 
the meat comes easily from the bones. Season with salt and 
pepper. Meanwhile hard-boil two eggs; chill in cold water. 
Moisten a mould, cut the eggs in slices and lay in the bot- 
tom. Take out the bones and gristle and pour the remainder 
on the eggs. Put in a cool place, or on ice, and it will jelly 
quickly. Cost, not twenty-five cents. 


LIVER AND MUSHROOMS. 


To make stewed liver and mushrooms, take half a pound 
of calves’ liver, one pound of mushrooms, three ounces of 
bacon, one ounce of flour. Fry the liver and bacon and the 
mushrooms separately. Put all into a stewpan with half a 
pint of stock and simmer for one hour and serve with fried 
bread. 


STEWED KIDNEYS, WITH WINE. 


Slice the kidneys, after they have been soaked in cold 
water; wipe dry and roll in flour. Have ready in a saucepan 
a little butter in which has been fried a slice of onion. Lay 
in. the kidneys; roll them over and over, coating them with 
the butter, for two minutes—no more—and pour in a cupful 
of boiling water or heated stock. Simmer not longer than 
ten or twelve minutes. Take them up and lay upon a hot 
dish; add to the gravy a tablespoonful of catsup, a dash of 
paprica or cayenne, and salt, a small tablespoonful of butter 
that has been rolled in browned flour, and when it has boiled 
up, a generous glass of sherry or claret. Pour over the kid- 
neys and serve. } 


DEVILED KIDNEYS. 


é 
Slice and take out hard centres and fat. Have ready, 
beaten to a cream, a tablespoonful of butter, an even tea- 
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spoonful of mustard, a pinch of paprica or cayenne, a little 
salt, and a teaspoonful of lemon juice. Melt, without really 
heating the mixture; coat each slice with it, roll in cracker- 
dust, and broil, turning often. They should be done in eight 
minutes. Put a few drops of the deviled sauce upon each, 
and send to table. 


KIDNEYS WITH BACON. 


Split lamb kidneys in half and fasten open with toothpicks. 
Cook in a frying-pan thin slices of fat breakfast bacon until 
clear, but not crisped. Take up and keep hot while you cook 
the kidneys in the bacon-fat, turning them frequently. Six 
minutes should make them tender. Long cooking toughens 
them. Arrange upon thin slices of toast in a dish, garnish 
with the bacon, add a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce to 
the gravy and pour over the kidneys. 


TOASTED KIDNEYS. 


Cut each one of three kidneys into three pieces, and lay 
upon a very hot tin plate in front of a hot fire, where a clear 
glow will fall upon them. Have ready thin slices of fat bacon, 
hold each slice upon a fork close to the red grate so that the 
gravy will drip upon a slice of kidney below. Having toasted 
all the bacon, lay it upon a second hot plate, taking up the 
first and draining off every drop of gravy over the bacon. 
Now toast the kidneys over the bacon. When no more juice 
drips from each kidney it is done. Lay each in turn upon a 
slice of toast, in a hot dish, garnish with the pork, sprinkle 
with pepper and pour the gravy over the kidneys. Serve hot. 


STUFFED KIDNEYS. 


Split the kidneys lengthwise, leaving enough meat and 
skin on one side to serve as a hinge. Rub well inside with 
melted butter, and broil them, back downward, over a bright 
fire for eight minutes. Have ready a stuffing of bread crumbs, 
cooked salt pork, parsley and butter, seasoned with pepper, 
salt, and onion-juice. Heat in a double boiler, stir in the 
juice of a half a lemon, fill the kidneys with the mixture, run 
a toothpick through the outer edges or lips to keep in the 
stuffing, pepper them and serve with sauce piquante. 
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BOSTON PORK AND BEANS. 


Soak the beans over night in cold water, changing this in 
the morning for warm, an hour later for hot. Put over the 
fire half an hour afterwards, in boiling salted water, and cook 
until tender, but not broken. Drain them then, and put 
into a deep dish or bean-pot, bury a piece of pork (parboiled) 
in the centre. Stir into a large cupful of boiling water half a 
teaspoonful of dry mustard, half as much extract of celery 
or celery salt, ,and a tablespoonful of molasses, and pour this 
over the pork and beans. Cover closely, set in the oven and 
bake slowly from four to six hours according to size of the pot. 
This is the best recipe 'for the preparation of an ancient and 
honorable dish. In olden times the bean-pot stood all of Sat- 
urday night in the brick oven, and was in mellow prime at 
breakfast time on the Sabbath day. Serve Boston brown 
bread with it always. The two are indissolubly wedded. 


ROAST) PORK: 


The leg, the loin, the shoulder, and the chine are usually 
roasted, and the method is the same with each. The skin is 
scored in squares, or in parallel lines, the knife just cutting 
through to the flesh. Put into the roaster, dash a cup of 
boiling water over it; heat gradually until the fat begins to 
run, when quicken the fire. Baste often and abundantly, that 
the skin may be tender, even when crisp. Allow at least 
twenty minutes to the pound. The old-fashioned Virginia 
cook—and there were none better in her day—rubbed well into 
the deep lines made by the knife in the rind a force-meat of 
crumbs, sage and onions, seasoned with pepper, salt, a little 
grated lemon-peel, and the juice of a lemon. This was done 
before the meat went into the oven and the cracks were well 
filled. Serve apple sauce with roast pork, or Chili sauce, or 
catsup, or a good bread sauce. Sharp condiments go well 
with it and arouse the digestive organs to their work. 


PORKOGHOES: 


Cut off the skin, trim neatly and dip in beaten egg, then 
in eracker-crumbs seasoned with salt, pepper, powdered sage, 
and finely minced onion. Set in a cold place for an hour or 
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more and fry in hot fat, turning often, for at least twenty 
minutes. Send in dry and hot, and serve with apple sauce. 


PORK STEAKS AND TENDERLOINS. 


Broil over a clear fire, turning every two minutes for 
twenty or twenty-five minutes. Lay upon a hot dish and dust 
with pepper and salt and powdered sage. Sprinkle with 
onion-juice and with lemon-juice, and drop bits of butter 
here and there. Cover closely over hot water for ten minutes 
before sending to table. 


SPARE RIB. 


Cook exactly as you would pork steaks, also pork cutlets. 


PORK POT-PIE. 


Cut two pounds of lean pork into pieces an inch long and 
half an inch wide; cover with cold water, put in some thin 
slices of peeled lemon, a little chopped parsley and minced 
celery, and stew slowly half an hour. Add, then, four pota- 
toes, sliced very thin and parboiled for ten minutes in an- 
other vessel. Season with pepper and salt and dredge in a 
tablespoonful of flour. A tablespoonful of catsup is an im- 
provement. Cover closely and cook until the meat is ready 
to drop to pieces. Stir in a tablespoonful of butter, rolled in 
flour, boil up and put the pork into a covered deep dish, leav- 
ing the gravy in the saucepan. Have ready some strips of 
biscuit-dough, two inches long and half an inch wide, drop 
them into the boiling gravy and cook ten minutes. Lay halt 
of them across the meat in one direction, the rest in another, 
making squares all over it; pour in the gravy gently and send 
to table; or you can cut the biscuit-dough round with a cake- 
cutter and bake these rounds in the oven by the time the pork- 
stew is done. Put meat and gravy upon a deep platter and 
cover with the hot biscuits laid closely together. ‘T’hey are 
more wholesome than boiled dough. 


YORKSHIRE PORK-PIE. 


Chop lean pork somewhat coarsely ; butter a pudding-dish 
and line with a good paste; put in the pork interspersed with 
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minced onion and hard-boiled eggs, cut into bits and sprinkle 
with pepper, salt, and powdered sage. Now and then dust 
with flour and drop in a bit of butter. When all the meat 
is in, dredge with flour and stick small pieces of butter quite 
thickly all over it. Cover with puff-paste, cut a slit in the 
middle of the crust and bake half an hour for each pound of 
meat. When it begins to brown, wash the crust with the 
white of an egg. It will give a fine gloss to it. 


BOILED HAM. 


The best ham to select is one weighing from eight to ten 
pounds. Take one that is not too fat, to save waste. Soak 
all night; wash it carefully before you put it on to boil, re- 
moving rust or mould with a small, stiff scrubbing-brush. 
Lay it in a large boiler and pour over it enough cold water 
to cover it. To this add a bay-leaf, half a dozen cloves, a 
couple of blades of mace, a teaspoonful of sugar, and, if you 
can get it, a good handful of fresh, sweet hay. Let the water 
heat very gradually, not reaching the boil under two hours. 
It should never boil hard, but simmer gently until the ham 
has cooked fifteen minutes to every pound. It must cool in 
the liquor, and the skin should not be removed until the meat 
is entirely cold, taking care not to break or tear the fat. 
Brush over the ham with beaten egg, strew it thickly with 
very fine bread-crumbs, or fine cracker-dust, and brown in a 
quick oven. Arrange a ‘frill of paper around the bone of the 
shank, and surround the meat with water-cress, or garnish 
the dish with parsley. 


STUFFED HAM. 


Soak the ham over night and scrub well in the morning. 
Run a narrow sharp knife along the bone, loosening the meat 
for the whole length; shake and pull the bone while doing 
this until you can withdraw it. Then dig out the flat bone 
from the butt-end of the ham. With a fair degree of patience 
the process is not difficult. Fill the cavity left by the bones 
with a stuffing of bread-crumbs, seasoned with pepper, butter, 
onién, and Worcestershire sauce. Pack it in well and sew 
the ham tightly into shape in mosquito-netting. Cover with 
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cold water in which have béen stirred two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, and cook twenty minutes to the pound after the 
boil begins. Leave the ham in the water until it is lukewarm, 
take it out and put to press under an inverted dish with a 
heavy weight on top. Leave it thus for eight or ten hours; 
take off the cloth, and then the skin. Dot the top with black 
pepper, or Hungarian sweet red pepper (paprica) using the 
tip of the middle finger to make the impressions. If you can 
arrange the dots in a pattern the effect will be pleasing. 
Send to table surrounded by a garland of asparagus tops and 
nasturtium flowers, or parsley and marigolds. This is a 
delightful preparation of ham, suitable for luncheon or Sun- 
day evening suppers. 


BAKED HAM. 


Soak, wash, and parboil the ham, twelve minutes to the 
pound. Skin as soon as you can handle it, and staunch the 
flow of juices by rubbing flour into it. Put into a good 
oven; slice an onion, mince a carrot and a fresh tomato, and 
lay about the meat, pour in half a cupful of hot water to pre- 
vent burning, cover closely, and bake twelve minutes to the 
pound. During this time baste the ham four times with 
Madeira or sherry or other pale wine, using two glasses in all, 
and four times with the pan-gravy. Have ready some brown- 
ed cracker-crumbs and sift them thickly over the ham when 
done. Leave it in the oven until firm and evenly colored. 

If the ham is eaten hot, make a sauce by rubbing the 
gravy through a colander and thickening it with browned 
flour. If cold, put aside the pan-liquor for sauce for some 
other dish. It is too good to be wasted. Champagne sauce 
is an excellent accompaniment to baked ham. 


CORNED BEEF HASH. 


Chop fine cold boiled corned beef; to one pint meat add 
one pint, and a little more of cold boiled potatoes, chopped, 
though not too fine; a little onion can be used if liked; have 
ready a pan with a good piece of butter in it, put in hash, 
season with pepper and salt, then add rich milk dgream, 
enough to moisten. Cover and make hot. ? 
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BEEF LOAF. 


Three pounds of beefsteak, chopped fine; fifteen soda 
biscuits (well rolled), half a cupful of sweet milk, half a 
cupful of butter, one teaspoonful of salt and pepper, two 
eggs. Mix well in a loaf and bake two hours. 


RIS DE VEAU A. CAS SUPREME. 


Steep the sweetbreads in water for an hour; then blanc 
them, and press between t*ro dishes. When cold, cut away 
any sinews or fat, and place them in a stewpan with a little 
onion, celery, and stock of white sauce. Braise for twenty or 
thirty minutes, then take out of saucepan and put into the 
oven to brown, and baste with its own liquor. Serve on fried 
bread, sauce around with truffles and mushrooms or peas. 


TO GLAZE A HAM OR TONGUE. 


Put one ounce of glaze and one tablespoonful of boiling © 
water into saucepan over fire till melted, and brush it over 
ham or tongue; two coats if not dark enough. Beat one 
quarter of a pound of butter to a cream. Put into icing 
tubes and ornament with it. 


DEVILED KIDNEYS. 
(Breakfast Dish.) 


Cut the kidneys in thin round slices, cover them with 
cold water; let stand half an hour, then wash them clean and 
put in stew-pan with one quart of water or stock, a clove, 
four teaspoonfuls of onion-juice, salt and pepper. Simmer 
two hours or longer if not tender. Set away, and for break- 
fast put one tablespoonful of butter in frying-pan; when hot 
_add one tablespoonful of flour. Stir till brown and smooth. 


VEAL PATTI. 


Three pounds of veal (or beef), no gristle or fat, chop- 
ped very fine or minced. Mix with it five tablespoonfuls of 
cracker-crumbs, one tablespoonful of melted butter, one tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one tablespoonful of salt, half a cup of 
milk or cream, two eggs, beaten. Form into a loaf and cover 
with cracker-crumbs; put in the oven, with a little water in 
the pan for two hours. Baste occasionally. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


In choosing poultry, select those that are fresh and fat, 
and the surest way to determine whether they are young, is 
to try the skin under the leg or wing. If it is easily broken, 
it is young; or, turn the wing backwards; if the joint yields 
readily it is tender. When poultry is young the skin is thin 
and tender, the legs smooth, the feet moist and limber, and the 
eyes full and bright. The body should be thick and the breast 
fat. Old turkeys have long hairs, and the flesh is purplish 
where it shows under the skin on the legs and back. About 
March they deteriorate in quality. 

Young ducks and geese are plump, with light, semi-trans- 
parent fat, soft breast bone, tender flesh, leg-joints which wall 
break by the weight of the bird, fresh-colored and brittle 
beaks, and wind-pipes that break when pressed between the 
thumb and forefinger. ‘They are best in fall and winter. 

Young pigeons have light red flesh upon the breast, and 
full, 'fresh-colored legs; when the legs are thin and the breast 
very dark the birds are old. 

Fine game birds are always heavy for their size; the flesh 
of the breast is firm and plump, and the skin clear; and if 
a few feathers be plucked from the inside of the leg and 
around the vent, the fiesh of freshly-killed birds will be fat 
and fresh-colored; if it is dark and discolored, the game 
has been hung a long time. ‘The wings of good ducks, geese, 
pheasants, and woodcock are tender to the touch; the tips 
of the long wing feathers of partridges are pointed in young 
birds and round in old ones. Quail, snipe and small birds 
should have full, tender breasts. Poultry should never be 
cooked until six or eight hours after it has been killed, but 
it should be picked and drawn as soon as possible. Plunge 
it in a pot of scalding hot water; then pluck off the feathers, 
taking care not to tear the skin; when it is picked clean, roll 
up a piece of white paper, set fire to it, and singe off all the 
hairs. 


+ 
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Fowls, and also various kinds of game, when bought at 
our city markets, require a more thorough cleansing than those 
sold in country places, where as a general thing the meat is 
wholly dressed. In large cities they lay for some length of 
time with the intestines undrawn, until the flavor of them 
diffuses itself all through the meat, rendering it distasteful. 
In this case, it is safe after taking out the intestines, to rinse 
out in several waters, and in next to the last water, add a 
teaspoonful of baking soda; say to a quart of water. This 
process neutralizes all sourness, and helps to destroy all un- 
pleasant taste in the meat. 

Poultry may be baked so that its wings and legs are soft 
and tender, by being placed in a deep roasting pan with close 
cover, thereby retaining the aroma and essences by absorption 
while confined. ‘These pans are a recent innovation, and are 
made double with a small opening in the top for giving vent 
to the accumulation of steam and gases when required. Roast 
meats of any kind can also be cooked in the same manner, and 
it is a great improvement on the old plan. 


ROAST TURKEY. 


Select a young turkey; remove all the feathers carefully, 
singe it over a burning newspaper on the top of the stove; 
then “draw” it nicely, being very careful not to break any 
of the internal organs; remove the crop carefully; cut off 
the neck close to the body. Now rinse the inside of the 
turkey out with several waters, and in the next to the last, 
mix a teaspoonful of baking soda; oftentimes the inside of a 
fowl is very sour, especially if it is not freshly killed. Now, 
after washing, wipe the turkey dry, inside and out, with a 
clean cloth, rub the inside with some salt, then stuff the breast 
and body with “Dressing for Fowls.” Then sew up the 
turkey with a strong thread, tie the legs and wings to the 
body, rub it over with a little soft butter, sprinkle over some 
salt and pepper, dredge with a little flour; place it in a drip- 
ping pan, pour in a cup of boiling water, and set it in the 
oven. Baste the turkey often, turning it round occasionally 
so that every part will be uniformly baked. When pierced 
with a fork and the liquid runs out perfectly clear, the bird 
ie done. If any part is likely to scorch, pin over it a piece of 
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buttered white paper. A fifteen-pound turkey requires be- 
tween three and four hours to bake. Serve with cranberry 
sauce. 


Gravy for Turkey—When you put the turkey in to roast 
put the neck, heart, liver and gizzard into a stew-pan with 
a pint of water; boil until they become quite tender; take 
them out of the water, chop the heart and gizzard, mash the 
liver and throw away the neck; return the chopped heart, 
gizzard and liver to the liquor in which they were stewed: 
set to one side, and when the turkey is done it should be added 
to the gravy that dripped from the turkey, having first poured 
off the fat from the surface of the dripping-pan; set it all 
over the fire, boil three minutes and thicken with flour. It 
will not need brown flour to color the gravy. The garnishes 
for turkey or chicken are fried oysters, rashers of bacon, slices 
of lemon, fried sausages, forece-meat balls, also parsley. 

’ 


DRESSING OR STUFFING FOR FOWLS. 


For an eight or ten-pound turkey, cut the brown crust 
from slices or pieces of stale bread until you have as much as 
the inside of a pound loaf; put it into a suitable dish, and 
pour tepid water (not warm, for that makes it heavy) over 
it; let it stand one minute, as it soaks*very quickly. Now 
take up a handful at a time and squeeze it hard and dry with 
both hands, placing it as you go along, in another dish; this 
process makes it very light. When all is pressed dry, toss it 
all up lightly through your fingers; now add pepper, salt,— 
about a teaspoonful—also a teaspoonful of powdered sum- 
mer savory, the same amount of sage, or the green herb minced 
fine; add a little melted butter, and a beaten egg. Work 
thoroughly all together, and it is ready for dressing either 
fowls, fish or meats. <A little chopped sausage and the finest 
possible paring of lemon-peel in turkey dressing is an im- 
provement, when well incorporated with the other ingre- 
cients. 


OYSTER DRESSING OR STUFFING. 


This is made with the same ingredients as the above, with 
the exception of half a can of oysters drained, and slightly 
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chopped and added to the rest. This is used mostly with 
boiled turkey and chicken, and the remainder of the can of 
oysters used to make an oyster sauce to be poured over the 
turkey when served, and also served in a separate dish. 

These recipes were obtained from an old colored cook, who 
was famous for his fine dressings for fowls, fish and meats, 
and his advice was, always soak stale bread in cold liquid, 
either milk or water, when used for stuffing or puddings, as 
they were much lighter. Hot liquid makes them heavy. 


ROASTED BONED CHICKEN. 


Spread the boned chicken on a board, the skin side down; 
turn the flesh of the legs and wings right side out, and stuff 
them with forcemeat into shape. Equalize the meat as well 
as possible, placing the mignon fillets, or little strips of white 
meat, next the bone, over the dark meat, etc.; dredge with salt 
and pepper. Make a roll of the stuffing or forcemeat and lay 
it in the chicken. Draw the skin up, and sew it together 
securely. ‘Turn it over, place the legs and wings into the 
position of a trussed fowl, press the body into natural shape, 
and tie it securely; or it may be pressed into the form of a 
duck or rabbit. Cover with slices of salt pork, and roast in 
oven, allowing twenty minutes to the pound; baste frequently. 
Remove the pork the last fifteen minutes, dredge with flour, — 
and let it brown. Serve with giblet or tomato sauce. 


BRAISED BONED CHICKEN. 


To braise the chicken prepared as above, roll it lightly in 
2 piece of cheese cloth, tying the ends well. Put in a sauce- 
pan the bones of the chicken, a slice of carrot and onion, a 
bouquet containing parsley, one bay leaf, three cloves, twelve 
pepper-corns, celery if convenient, and a knuckle of veal. 
Add enough water to cover the bed of vegetables and bones; 
lay in the chicken; cover the pot, and let it simmer for four 
hours. 


JELLIED BONED CHICKEN. 


A braised boned chicken may be served hot, or it may be 
set aside to cool, then jellied as follows: Strain the water in 
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which the chicken was braised, and let it cool; then remove 
the grease and clarify the liquor; season it highly. If veal 
has been used, and the lquor jellies, it may be used as it is. 
It veal has not been used, add gelatine soaked in cold water, 
observing the proportion of one box of gelatine to one and a 
half quarts of liquor. Mask a mould with jelly; when the 
jelly is set, put in the chicken, and add enough liquid jelly to 
entirely cover it.- Or, on the bottom of the mould, made a de- 
coration of either truffles, ham, capers, gherkins, or any com- 
bination suitable; fix it with a thin layer of jelly; when hard- 
ened, add enough more to make a, layer of jelly one-quarter 
oz an inch thick, and when that is hardened lay in the chicken, 
and surround it with the liquid jelly. Garnish the dish on 
which the jellied chicken is served with lettuce, and serve 
with it a Mayonnaise, Béarnaise, or Tartare sauce. 

When the chicken is to be jellied, use enough water in the 
braising pot to give three pints of liquor after the cooking is 
clone. 


FORCEMEAT FOR STUFFING BONED FOWLS. 


Use the meat of another fowl, or veal, or pork, or a mix- 
ture. Chop them fine, and add to the minced meat one cup- 
ful of bread or cracker crumbs, and, if convenient, a little 
chopped boiled ham or tongue, and a few lardoons of pork. 
Season with the following articles, and moisten the whole 
with stock: One tablespoonful of chopped parsley, one tea- 
spoonful of onion juice, one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper, 
one teaspoonful thyme, one teaspoonful of salt. If veal is 
used, take it from the knuckle, and use the bone in the brais- 
ing pot, as it will give a good jelly. 


. TO TRUSS A FOWL. 


When the fowl is wiped, singed, and drawn, put in the 
stuffing; place a little in the opening at the neck, the rest in 
the body, and sew up the opening. Draw the skin of the neck 
smoothly down and under the back, press the wings close 
against the body, and fold the pinions under, crossing the 
back and holding down the skin of the neck. Press the legs 
close to the body, and slip them under the skin as much as 
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possible. ‘Thread the trussing needle with white twine, using 
it double. Press the needle through the wing by the middle 
joint, pass it through the skin of the neck and back, and out 
again at the middle joimt of the other wing. Return the 
needle through the bend of the leg at the second joint, through 
the body and out at the same point on the other side; draw the 
cord tight, and tie it with the end at the wing joint. Thread 
the needle again, and run it through the legs and body at the 
thigh bone, and back at the ends of the drumsticks. Draw the 
drumstick bones close together, covering the opening made for 
drawing the fowl, and tie the ends. Have both knots on the 
same side of the fowl. When cooked, cut the cord on the 
opposite side, and by the knots it can easily be drawn out. 


ROASTED CHICKEN. 


A roasted chicken may be stuffed or not. If stuffing is 
used it should only half fill the chicken. Truss it as directed 
above, or use skewers, doubling a cord across the back and 
around the ends of the skewers to hold them in place. A 
roasted or boiled chicken is not presentable, which has not 
been securely fastened into good shape before being cooked. 
Dredge the chicken with salt and pepper, and place it on 
shees of salt pork in a baking pan; add a very little water, 
end bake in hot oven, allowing fifteen minutes to the pound ; 
baste frequently. White meat must be well cooked, but not 
dried. Fifteen minutes before it is done, rub it over the top 
and sides with butter, dredge it with flour, and replace it in 
the oven until it becomes a golden brown and looks crisp. 
Draw out the trussing cords, and garnish with parsley. Serve 
with it a giblet sauce. Do not use a tough chicken for roast- 
ing; one a year old is about right. A roasting chicken may 
be larded if desired. 


STUFFING FOR FOWLS. 


Moisten a cupful of bread crumbs with a tablespoonful of 
melted butter; season highly with salt, pepper, thyme, 
chopped parsley, and onion juice; or put in a saucepan a 
tablespoonful of butter and fry in it one minced onion; then 
add one cupful of soaked bread, the water being pressed out, 
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one-half cupful of stock, one teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
teaspoonful each of pepper and thyme, and one-half cupful 
of celery cut into small pieces. Stir it until it leaves the sides 
ot the pan. 


CHESTNUT STUFFING. 


Shell a quart of large French chestnuts. Put them in hot 
water and boil until the skins are softened; then drain off the 
water and remove the skins. Replace the blanched chestnuts 
in water, and boil until soft. Take out a few at a time, and 
press them through a colander or a potato press. They mash 
more easily when hot. Season the mashed chestnuts with a 
tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of salt, and a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of pepper. Some cooks add a tablespoonful 
ot chopped parsley, and moisten it with a little stock. Some 
add, also, a few bread crumbs. The dressing is best seasoned 
only with butter, salt, and pepper. | 


GIBLET SAUCE. 


Boil the giblets until tender ; chop them, but not very fine ; 
add a tablespoonful of flour to the pan in which the chicken 
was roasted ; let it brown, stirring constantly; add slowly a 
cupful of water in which the giblets were boiled; season with 
salt and pepper; strain and add the chopped giblets; serve in 
a sauceboat. The liver is a tidbit, and should be roasted and 
served with the chicken, instead of being used in the sauce. 


BOILED CHICKEN. 


A chicken too old to roast is very good when boiled. Truss 
the chicken firmly. It is well also to tie it in a piece of cheese- 
cloth, to keep it in good shape. It may. be stuffed or not. 
Boiled rice seasoned with butter, pepper, and salt, or celery 
cut in small pieces, is better to use for boiled chicken than 
bread stuffing. Put the chicken into boiling salted water and 
simmer, allowing twenty minutes to the pound; when done, 
remove the cloth and cords carefully, spread a little white 
sauce over the breast, and sprinkle it with chopped parsley. 
Garnish with parsley, and serve with it egg, oyster, or Beéar- 
naise sauce. 
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BRAISED CHICKEN. 


A fowl too old to roast may be made tender and good by 
braising, and present the same appearance as a roasted 
chicken. Prepare it as for roasting, trussing it into good 
shape. Cut into dice a carrot, turnip, onion, and stalk of 
celery; put them in a pot with a few slices of salt pork, and 
on them place the fowl, with a few pieces of salt pork laid 
over the breast; add a bouquet of parsley, one bay-leaf, three 
cloves, six peppercorns, also a teaspoonful of salt, and a pint 
cf hot water. Cover the pot closely and let simmer for three 
hours. If any steam escapes, a little more water may have 
to be added. When done, rub a little butter over the breast, 
Gredge with flour, and place in the oven a few minutes to 
brown. Strain the liquor from the braising pot, season to 
taste, and if necessary thicken with a little butter and flour 
browned; serve it with the chicken as sauce. 


BROILED CHICKEN. 


Young spring chickens only are used for broiling. Split 
them down the back, remove the entrails and the breast bone, 
wipe them clean, sprinkle with salt and pepper, and rub them 
with soft butter. Place them on a broiler over a slow fire, the 
inside down; cover with a pan, and let cook for twenty min- 
utes to twenty-five minutes. Turn, to let the skin side brown 
when nearly done. Place them on a hot dish, and spread 
them with maitre d’hotel butter; garnish with parsley or 
watercress and thin slices of lemon. 


a FRICASSEE. 


Cut a chicken into eleven pieces: two drumsticks, two 
second joints, two wings, two breasts, three back pieces. Put 
the pieces in a saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of butter 
ox drippings; let them brown slightly on both sides, but use 
eare that they do not burn; when a little colored, add enough 
boiling water to cover them; add a bouquet of herbs, salt and 
pepper, and a few slices of salt pork. Simmer until tender. 
Arrange the pieces neatly on a dish, using the best ones out- 
side, and pour over them a gravy made as follows: Strain 
the liquor from the pot and take off the fat. Make a white 
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sauce of one tablespoonful of butter and two of flour and 
a cupful of the liquor from the pot; season to taste; re- 
move from the fire, and when a little cool add a cupful of 
cream or milk beaten up with two or three yolks of eggs. 
Place again on the fire until the eggs are a little thickened, 
but do not let it boil, or they will curdle. A tablespoonful of 
sherry may be added, if liked, or a half can of mushrooms. 
A border of rice may be placed around the chicken, or sippets 
of toast used. 

To make a brown fricassee, sprinkle the pieces of chicken, 
after they are simmered until tender, with salt, pepper, and 
flour, and place them in the oven to brown. Make a brown 
instead of a white sauce, and omit the cream or milk. 


FRIED CHICKEN. 


Cut a tender chicken in pieces; dip the pieces in water ; 
sprinkle them with salt and pepper, and roll them in flour; 
sauté them in a tablespoonful of lard or butter, browning 
both sides; then remove and add to the pan a tablespoonful 
of flour; cook it for a minute without browning, stirring all 
the time, and add a cupful of milk or cream; stir until it is 
a little thickened; strain; mix into it a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley. Place the sauce on the serving-dish and 
arrange the pieces of chicken on it. 


STUFFED CHICKEN OR TURKEY LEGS. 


Carefully remove the tendons and bone from the drum- 
sticks, all but about an inch and a half at the small end. 
Stuff the leg with a forcemeat made of chicken or veal 
chopped very fine, and use with it the liver and a little 
strip of larding pork; season it with salt, pepper, and chopped 
parsley, and moisten it with one egg. Draw the skin over 
the end and sew it closely together, keeping the shape as nat- 
ural as possible. Lay the stuffed legs in a baking-pan; cover 
with boiling water, and simmer an hour, or until tender; re- 
move them from the water, press them into shape, and let 
cool. When cold, take out the stitches, dredge with salt and 
pepper, roll in beaten egg and bread crumbs, and fry in hot 
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fat until browned; or broil them on both sides four minutes, 
it chicken ; six minutes, if turkey legs; or they may be sautéd 
in butter. They may be deviled by rubbing them with mus- 
tard and a little red pepper before coating with the eggs and 
crumbs. Serve them arranged like chops, the bones masked 
with paper frills. If preferred, the bones may be entirely 
removed, and the leg flattened to look like a cutlet. This can 
be done by placing them under a weight to cool after being 
boiled. Serve with an olive, Béarnaise, Tartare, or any sauce 
preferred. 


GRILLED BONES. 


Take the wings, second joints, and drumsticks of cold 
ccoked chicken; dip them in melted butter, sprinkle them 
with salt and pepper, and broil them until they are very hot 
and well browned. 


SAVORY DUCK. 
(To be served cold. A luncheon or supper dish.) 


Bone the duck by cutting it open down the back, take out 
the back bone, the breast and then the leg bones. Put the 
bones, one pound of shin of beef, one onion, two cloves, one 
bay-leaf, some thyme and parsley, one carrot, a small piece of 
turnip, pepper and salt into a saucepan with three pints of 
stock or water. Chop one-half pound of veal with an onion, a 
little grated nutmeg, pepper, salt and one-half pound of green 
peas. Till the duck with this and sew it up. Stew it with the 
bones for two hours. Take out the duck and strain the gravy. 
Put it in another pan and mix in one ounce of gelatine and 
the whites of two eggs. Beat it over the fire until it boils, then 
let it boil for ten minutes, without stirring, with the lid on; 
it will then be clear when again skimmed. Cover the bottom 
of a dish (large enough to hold the duck) with cooked peas, 
carrots and turnip. Put a small cupful of the gravy, and 
let it get cool, then put in the duck (breast downwards) ; let 
the gravy be nearly cold, then pour it over the duck, which 
will then set in a firm jelly, and can be turned out on to an- 
other dish, 
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MAYONNAISE OF SWEETBREADS. 
(To be served cold.) 


Boil a pair of sweetbreads (after blanching) for a few 
minutes in some good veal stock, then put them to get cold 
and cut into small round pieces; they must then be placed in 
a stewpan with pepper, salt, mace and a very small piece of 
garlic, and a half a pint or a little more of the stock they were 
first cooked in, and a quarter of an ounce of leaf gelatine; and 
then it should simmer very steadily for fifteen minutes or so. 
The pieces should then be placed separately in a shallow 
dish, and the gravy in which they have been simmered should 
be poured over them. When they have set quite firmly they 
should be covered thickly with a mayonnaise. When quite 
cold, ornament according to taste: such as aspic or savory 
jelly, with beet-root, hard-boiled egg, cut into fancy shapes 
and placed over the dish; a little green sets the dish off well. 


BOILED TURKEY. 


Prepare as you would for baking or roasting; fill with an 
oyster stuffing, made as the above. Tie the legs and wings 
close to the body, place in salted boiling water with the breast 
downward; skim it off and boil about two hours, but not till 
the skin breaks. Serve with oyster or celery sauce. Boil a 
nicely pickled piece of salt pork, and serve at table a thin 
slice to each plate. Some prefer bacon or ham instead of 
pork. Some roll the turkey in a cloth dipped in flour. If the 
liquor is to be used afterwards for soup, the cloth imparts 
an unpleasant flavor. The liquid can be saved and made into 
a nice soup for the next day’s dinner, by adding the same 
seasonings as for chicken soup and rice, barley, or macaroni. 


TURKEY SCALLOP. 


Pick the meat from the bones of cold turkey, and chop 
it fine. Put a layer of bread crumbs on the bottom of a but- 
tered dish, moisten them with a little milk, then put in a 
layer of turkey with some of the stuffing, and cut small pieces 
of butter over the top; sprinkle with pepper and salt; then 
another layer of bread crumbs, and so until the dish is nearly 
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full; add a little hot water to the gravy left from the turkey 
and pour over it; then take two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
milk, one of melted butter, a little salt and cracker crumbs 
as much as will make it thick enough to spread on with a 
knife; put bits of butter over it, and cover with a plate. Bake 
three-quarters of an hour. Ten minutes before serving, re- 
move the plate and let it brown. 


TURKEY HASHED. 


Cut the remnants of turkey from a previous dinner into 
pieces of equal size. Boil the bones in a quart of water, until 
the quart is reduced to a pint; then take out the bones, and 
to the liquor in which they were boiled add turkey gravy, 
or white stock, or a small piece of butter with salt and pep- 
per; let the liquor thus prepared boil up once; then put in 
the pieces of turkey, dredge in a little flour, give it one boil- 
up, and serve in a hot dish. 


TURKEY WARMED OVER. 


Pieces of cold turkey or chicken may be warmed up with 
a little butter in a frying-pan; place it on a warm platter, 
surround it with small thick slices of bread or biscuit 
halved, first dipping them in hot salted water; then place 
the platter in a warm oven with the door open. Have 
already made the following gravy to pour over all. Into the 
frying-pan put a large spoonful of butter, one or two cupfuls 
ot milk, and any gravy that may be left over. Bring it to a 
boil; then add sufficient flour, wet in a little cold milk or 
water, to make it the consistency of cream. Season with salt, 
pepper and add a little of the dark meat chopped very fine. 
Let the sauce cook a few moments; then pour over the biscuit 
and fowl. This will be found a really nice dish. 


BONED TURKEY. 


Clean the fowl as usual. With a sharp and pointed knife, 
begin at the extremity of the wing, and pass the knife down 
close to the bone, cutting off the flesh from the bone, and 
preserving the skin whole; run the knife down each side of 
the breast bone and up the legs, keeping close to the bone; 
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then split the back half way up, and draw out the bones; fill 
the places whence the bones were taken with a stuffing, re- 
storing the fowl to its natural form, and sew up all the inci- 
sions made in the skin. Lard with two or three rows of slips 
of fat bacon on the top, basting often with salt and water, 
and a little butter. Some like a glass of port wine in the 
gravy. ‘This is a difficult dish to attempt by any but skillful 
hands. Carve across in slices, and serve with tomato sauce. 


ROAST GOOSE. 


The goose should not be more than eight months old, and 
the fatter the more tender and juicy the meat. Stuff with 
the following mixture: Three pints of bread crumbs, six 
ounces of butter, or part butter and part salt pork, one tea- 
spoonful each of sage, black pepper and salt, one chopped 
onion. Do not, stuff very full, and stitch openings firmly 
together to keep flavor in and fat out. Place in a baking 
pan with a little water, and baste frequently with salt and 
water (some add vinegar); turn often so that the sides and 
back may be nicely browned. Bake two hours or more; when 
done take from the pan, pour off the fat, and to the brown — 
gravy left, add the chopped giblets which have previously 
been stewed until tender, together with the water they were 
boiled in; thicken with a little flour and butter rubbed to- 
gether, bring to a boil and serve. English style. 


BROILED CHICKEN ON TOAST. 


Broil the usual way, and when thoroughly done take it up 
in a square tin or dripping pan, butter it well, season with 
pepper and salt, and set in the oven a few minutes, lay slices 
of moistened toast on a platter, take the chicken up over it, 
add to the gravy in the pan part of a cupful of cream, if you 
have it; if not, use milk. Thicken with a little flour and 
pour over the chicken. This is considered most excellent. 


CURRIED CHICKEN. 


Cut up a chicken weighing from a pound and a half to 
two pounds, as for fricassee, wash it well, and put it in a 
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stewpan with sufficient water to cover it; boil it closely cov- 
ered, until tender; add a large teaspoonful of salt, and cook a 
few minutes longer; then remove from the fire, take out the 
chicken, pour the liquor into a bowl, and set it one side. Now 
cut up into the stewpan two small onions, and fry them with 
a piece of butter as large as an egg; as soon as the onions are 
brown, skim them out and put in the chicken; fry for three 
or four minutes; next sprinkle over two teaspoonfuls of 
curry powder. Now pour over the liquor in which the chicken 
was stewed, stir all well together, and stew for five minutes 
longer, then stir into this a tablespoonful of sifted flour made 
thin with a little water; lastly, stir in a beaten yolk of egg, 
and it is done. Serve with hot boiled rice laid round on the 
edge of a platter, and the chicken curry in the centre. This 
makes a handsome side dish, and a fine relish accompanying 
a full dinner of roast beef or any roast. 

All first-class grocers and druggists keep “India Curry 
Powder,’ put up in bottles. Beef veal, mutton, duck, 
pigeons, partridges, rabbits or fresh fish may be substituted 
for the chicken, if preferred, and sent to the table with or 
without a dish of rice. 

To Boil Rice for Curry.—Pick over the rice, a cupful. 
Wash it thoroughly in two or three cold waters; then leave it 
about twenty minutes in cold water. Put into a stewpan two 
quarts of water with a teaspoonful of salt in it, and when it 
boils, sprinkle in the rice. Boil it briskly for twenty minutes, 
keeping the pan covered. ‘Take it from the fire, and drain off 
the water. Afterwards set the saucepan on the back of the 
stove, with the lid off, to allow the rice to dry and the grains 
to separate. Rice, if properly boiled, should be soft and white, 
and every grain stand alone. Serve it hot in a separate dish 
or laid round the chicken curry. 


CHICKEN POT-PIE. No. 1. 


Cut and joint a large chicken, cover with cold water, and 
let it boil gently until tender. Season with salt and pepper, 
and thicken the gravy with two tablespoonfuls of flour, mixed 
smooth with a piece of butter the size of an egg. Have ready 
pice light bread-dough; cut with the top of a wineglass about 
half an inch thick; let them stand half an hour and rise, then 
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drop these into the boiling gravy. Put the cover on the pot 
closely, wrap a cloth around it, in order that no steam shall 
escape; and by no means allow the pot to cease boiling. Boil 
three-quarters of an hour. 


CHICKEN POT-PIE. No. 2. 


This style of pot-pie was made more in our grandmother’s 
day than now, as most cooks consider that cooking crust so 
ese? its spongy lightness, and renders it too hard 
and dry. 

Take a pair of fine fowls; cut them up, wash the pieces, 
and season with pepper only. Make a light biscuit dough, 
and plenty of it, as it is always much liked by the eaters of 
pot-pie. Roll out the dough not very thin, and cut most of 
iv into long squares. Butter the sides of a pot, and line them 
with dough nearly to the top. Lay slices of cold ham at the 
bottom of the pot, and then the pieces of fowl, interspersed 
all through with squares of dough and potatoes, pared and 
quartered. Pour in a quart of water. Cover the whole with 
a lid of dough, having a slit in the centre, through which the 
gravy will bubble up. Boil it steadily for two hours. Half 
an hour before you take it up, put in through the hole in 
the centre of the crust some bits of butter rolled in flour, to 
thicken the gravy. When done, put the pie on a large dish, 
and pour the gravy over it. You may intersperse it all 
through with cold ham. 

A pot-pie may be made of ducks, rabbits, squirrels, or 
venison. Also of beef-steak. A beef-steak, or some pork- 
steaks (the lean only), greatly improve a chicken pot-pie. 
Ti you use no ham, season with salt. 


CHICKEN STEWED, WITH BISCUIT. 


Take chickens, and make a fricassee; just before you are 
ready to dish it up, have ready two baking-tins of rich soda 
or baking-powder biscuits; take them from the oven hot, spilt 
them apart by breaking them with your hands, lay them on a 
large meat platter, covering it, then pour the hot chicken stew 
over all. Send to the table hot. This is a much better way 
than boiling this kind of biscuit in the stew, as you are more 
sure of its being always light. 
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SMOTHERED CHICKEN. 
(A Southern method.) 


Dress young chickens, wash, and let them stand in water 
half an hour to make them white. Put into a baking pan 
(first cutting them open at the back). Sprinkle salt and 
pepper over them, and put a lump of butter here and there; 
then cover tightly with another pan the same size and bake 
cne hour; baste often with butter. A delicious dish. 


MARYLAND CHICKEN. 


Take two tender spring chickens, split in half, detach the 
legs and wings; lay all on a plate, and season with salt and 
pepper. Dip the pieces in beaten egg, and afterwards in 
bread crumbs. Place them in a buttered pan, pour an ounce 
of clarified butter over, and roast in the oven about twenty 
minutes. Pour half a pint of cream sauce on a serving dish, 
and arrange the fowl on it; alternate with slices of thin boiled 
bacon, and small corn fritters. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES. 


Boil one chicken, remove skin and chop fine. Sauce: 
One tablespoonful of butter, two tablespoons flour, half pint 
cf milk, a little grated nutmeg, tablespoon of chopped pars- 
ley, pepper and salt to taste, a dash of cayenne. When the 
sauce is cooked add the chopped chicken. Mix well, then set 
aside to cool. When cool mould into shape; dip in egg and 
bread crumbs and boil in hot fat. This quantity will make 
thirteen croquettes. 


CELERIED CHICKEN (Entree). 


Two cups cold cooked chicken cut in small pieces, one 
cup milk, one tablespoon butter, one heaping tablespoon of 
flour, one teaspoon of celery salt, two tablespoons of finely 
chopped parsley, one teaspoon salt, four dashes of pepper, 
three slices of toast cut lengthwise. Put butter and flour in 
saucepan, stir till butter is melted and smooth, add milk, 
salt and pepper, stir till it comes to a boil, add parsley and 
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celery salt, which have been mixed with a little of the butter 
mixture, add chicken. Arrange toast in strips (log-cabin 
style) ; place the chicken in centre and serve. 


PERDRIX AUX CHOUX. 


Stuff partridge with turkey dressing; then stick on breast 
pieces of pork fat. Put lard down in pot and brown the part- 
ridge alone with pepper and salt. Roast well for twenty 
minutes in a covered pot. Then take out the partridge and 
put in the pot four onions stuck with cloves, one small cab- 
bage cut in four, four slices of pork or bacon; fry brown. Put 
back the partridge and cover with hot water; simmer gently 
for an hour. Before taking off put in a tablespoonful of 
browned flour. 


BLANQUETTE OF TURKEY. 


One quart of cooked turkey cut in small pieces, one large 
cupful of white stock, three tablespoonfuls of butter, a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of flour, one teaspoonful of lemon-juice, 
one cupful of cream or milk, the yolks of four eggs, salt, 
pepper. Put the butter in the sauce-pan and when hot add 
the flour; stir until smooth, but not browm; add the stock, 
and cook two minutes; then add the seasoning and cream. 
As soon as this boils up add the turkey; cook ten minutes. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs with four tablespoonfuls of milk; 
stir into the blanquette; cook about half a minute longer. 
This can be served in a rice or potato border. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES. 


One solid pint of finely chopped chicken, one tablespoon- 
ful of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, one cupful of cream 
or chicken stock, one tablespoonful of flour, four eggs, one 
teaspoonful of onion-juice, one tablespoonful of lemon-juice, 
one pint of crumbs, three tablespoonfuls of butter. Put the 
cream or stock on to boil. Mix the flour and butter together 
and stir into the boiling cream, then add the chicken and sea- 
soning; boil for two minutes, and add two of the eggs well 
beaten; take from the fire immediately and set away to cool; 
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persons think a teaspoonful of chopped parsley an improve- 
ment. 


CREAM CHICKEN. 


One chicken of four pounds, or two of six pounds; four 
sweetbreads, one can of mushrooms. Boil chicken and sweet- 
breads and when cold cut up as for salad. In a sauce-pan 
put four coffee-cups or one quart of cream. In another sauce- 
pan put four large tablespoonfuls of butter and five even 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir until melted, then pour in the 
hot cream and stir until it thickens. Flavor with the small 
half of a grated onion and a very little nutmeg; season highly 
with black and red pepper. Put the chicken and cream in a 
baking-dish; add the mushrooms cut in pieces (if large), 
and cover with grated bread; put a number of pieces of butter 
on the top and bake ten or twenty minutes. 


CHICKEN JELLY. 


Cut chicken into joints and put into a pan or stew-jar. 
Put in a very little salt and a peppercorn, and just cover with 
water ; let it stew gently ‘for two or three hours or more, add- 
ing a little water if required. When the meat falls from the 
bones take off the meat and pound up the bones, and give 
them an extra boil. Strain the liquid from the meat (and 
bones) and when cold take off any fat. It becomes a jelly, 
and can be eaten cold or warmed up. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES. 


Two cups finely chopped chicken, a little nutmeg, mace, 
pepper and salt to taste. One cup of chicken stock, half a 
cup of cream or milk, one tablespoonful butter, one table- 
spoonful flour. Mix the butter and flour together, and when 
the milk and stock have come to a boil add them to the butter 
and flour. Add the meat, and let all simmer together ten 
minutes, then add two eggs pretty well beaten. Leave on 
the back of stove for a few minutes, but do not allow it to 
simmer. Pour ina dish to cool. When quite cool form into 
small rolls and roll in bread-crumbs, then in egg, and again 
in bread-crumbs. Cook in boiling lard. 
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FONDU OF CHICKEN. 


Take cold chicken, veal or turkey, mince very fine; one 
cupful of chicken, one cupful of hread-crumbs, one cupful 
of boiling milk, one tablespoonful of butter, one slice of cold 
boiled ham, minced; half an onion boiled in and strained out 
of the milk, two beaten eggs, a pinch of soda dissolved in the 
milk; pepper and salt. Soak the crumbs in the milk, stir in 
the butter and beat very light. Let the mixture cool while 
you mince the meat and beat the eggs. Stir in the meat 
when the bread and milk are nearly cold; season, lastly add- 
ing the eggs. Beat well up. Put it into a well-greased 
baking dish; set in a brisk oven. When the fondu is a light 
delicate brown puff send at once to the table in the same 
dish in which it has been baked. 


ROAST DUCKS. 


Clean with care, and, after washing well, rinse out with 
soda and water. Lay in cold water for half an hour; wipe 
dry and stuff with bread-crumbs, seasoned with butter, pep- 
per, salt, a half teaspoonful of onion-juice, and just a pinch 
of powdered sage. Dredge with salt, pepper, and flour; dash 
a cupful of boiling water over them and roast, covered, twelve 
minutes to the pound, if you like them rather rare; fifteen, 
if you would have them well done. Baste four times, the last 
time with butter, after which dredge with flour and brown. 

Chop the giblets for the gravy, and thicken with browned 
flour. Green peas should accompany ducks. 


BRAISED DUCK. 


Proceed as with braised goose, omitting the apple from 
the “bed” and adding onion and sage very sparingly. 


STEWED DUCKS. 


Ducks which are no longer in the first flush of youth may 
be treated satisfactorily in this way. Joint as for fricassee; 
pepper, salt, and flour them. Heat good dripping in a fry- 
ing-pan and fry a sliced onion to a light brown. Take out 
the onion, put in the duck, and cook ten minutes, turning 
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two or three times. Put into a sauce-pan a cupful of stock 
or consommé, and while it is still cold lay in the jointed 
duck. Cover and stew slowly until tender, season with 
pepper and salt, a tablespoonful of tomato catsup, and a 
dash of lemon-juice. Simmer three minutes, stir in a table- 
spoonful of brown roux, cook a minute to thicken it, add a 
glass of sherry, and serve. 


SALMI OF DUCK. 


Cut up the meat of a roasted or braised duck into neat 
dice, the bones, stuffing, and skin into small pieces. Cover 
the meat-dice with a marinade of salad oil and lemon-juice, 
and leave in a cold place while you prepare the gravy 
or sauce. Cover the bones, etc., well with cold water, add 
parsley, pepper, and salt, and simmer, after this reaches the 
boil, for two hours. Strain, thicken the gravy with browned 
flour rubbed up with a spoonful of butter; add the juice of 
half an onion, boil up and put in the meat. Draw to the side 
of the range and let it almost, but not quite, boil. Take out — 
the meat and arrange neatly upon a flat dish. Add to the 
gravy half a can of champignons (or, if you can get them, 
fresh mushrooms are far better). Simmer three minutes 
and pour over the meat. Garnish with sippets of fried bread. 


ROAST DUCKLINGS. 


Whip three tablespoonfuls of mashed potatoes to a white 
cream with butter and a tablespoonful of cream. Season 
with celery salt and white pepper, add three tablespoonfuls 
of almonds, blanched and chopped very fine. With this mix- 
ture stuff your young ducks when you have cleaned and 
washed them. Do not distend the bodies, but fill without 
packing. ‘Truss and bind legs and wings into position with 
cotton-twine. Lay the plump creatures (they must be fat 
and white) upon the grating of your roaster, rub the breast 
with a split onion, dust with pepper, salt, and flour; put a 
cupful of boiling water into the pan and cover. Set in a 
very quick oven for the first fifteen minutes. Change, then, 
to a more moderate, and cook, still covered, ten minutes to 
the pound. Uncover, baste well with gravy, then with butter. 
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dredge with flour, and brown. Skim the fat from the gravy, 
thicken with a tablespoonful of browned flour, rubbed up 
with two tablespoonfuls of currant jelly, and send to table 
in a boat. ‘This is one of the choicest of summer delicacies. 


RAGOUT OF DUCK AND GREEN PEAS. 


Cook the remnants of a pair of roast ducks as directed in 
recipe for Salmi of Duck, and when done pile the meat in the 
centre of the dish; put a quart of green peas, well boiled and 
ate about them lke a green fence, and pour the gravy 
over all. 


REDHEAD OR CANVASBACK DUCKS (ROASTED). 


Singe and draw, but do not wash the ducks. Wipe them, 
inside and out, with a soft, damp cloth. Cut off the pinions 
and tie what is left of the wings to the bodies. Instead of 
stuffing them, pepper and salt the cavity of the body, wash 
out with salad oil and lemon-juice and put a teaspoonful of 
currant jelly, or three or four cranberries, in each. Put into 
your covered roaster; pour half a cupful of boiling water into 
the dripping-pan beneath; cover closely and cook half an 
hour, basting three times. Uncover, wash all over with a 
mixture of butter and lemon-juice, and brown. Serve with 
currant jelly. 


REDHEAD OR CANVASBACK DUCKS (BROILED). 


Clean and wipe with a soft, damp cloth within and with- 
out. Split down the back and flatten the protuberant breast- 
bone with the broadside of a hatchet, then leave them in a 
marinade of salad oil and lemon-juice for one hour, setting 
them in cold place. Without wiping them, broil over red, 
clear coals for twenty minutes, if they are plump and large; 
less time will do for small birds. Turn them twice. Serve 
with currant or grape jelly, and when dishing put upon each 
breast a teaspoonful of butter beaten to a cream with lemon- 
juice and finely chopped parsley. 


ROAST PRAIRIE CHICKENS OR GROUSE. 


Test them, after cleaning and wiping, and if they are 
tough put them—trussed as for roasting—into a steamer 
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and set over hard-boiling water for half an hour. While still 
hot rub them well with butter and lemon-juice, salt and 
pepper, inside and out, put a small bit of fat salt pork in 
each and roast, covered, in a quick oven for half an hour. 
Baste three times with butter and hot water, and, just before 
taking them up, with butter alone. They are dry birds and 
need mollifying. Serve with currant jelly and bread sauce. 


BROILED GROUSE (LARDED). 


Singe, clean, wipe well, split down the back, and lard the 
breasts with narrow strips of fat salt pork, drawn through 
the skin for an inch and out the other side with a larding- 
needle. Or if they are decidedly tough, steam for half an 
hour and lay until cold in a marinade of lemon-juice and oil. 
Pepper and salt and broil for fifteen minutes. Serve upon 
squares of toasted bread, or upon oblongs of fried hominy. 
Butter well before sending to table. 


SALMI OF GROUSE. 


Cut neatly into joints a pair of underdone grouse and 
divide the breasts into two pieces each. Put a cupful of good 
stock or consommé in a saucepan, season well, add a minced 
onion, a chopped carrot, and a stalk of celery, with a little 
minced parsley, and cook slowly one hour. Rub through a 
colander, stir in a tablespoonful of brown roux, bring to a 
boil, and put in the grouse. After this it must not boil, but 
set it in a saucepan of boiling water just where it will keep 
at the scalding-point for half an hour. At the last put im 
half a cupful of mushrooms, heated in their own liquor, ang 
serve. 

If you have preserved the cooked giblets of the aot 
mince them fine, work them to a paste with butter, season with 
salt and pepper, and spread them on buttered toast upon the 
dish intended for the salmi before it goes in. The toast will 
absorb the gravy and be delicious. 


ROAST QUAILS. 


Draw and wipe carefully within and without with a soft, 
damp cloth. Puta whole raw oyster in the body of each, and 
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truss as you would a chicken. Bind thin slices of fat bacon 
over the breast; lay upon the grating of your roaster, put a 
very little hot water under them and cook, covered, in a lively 
oven, for twenty minutes, basting three times with butter and 
water. Wash well with butter, pepper, and salt, and serve 
upon squares of buttered toast, wet with gravy from the 
roaster. 


BROILED QUAILS. 


Draw, wipe, and split down the back, then leave them in 
a marinade of salad oil and lemon-juice for half an hour. 
Without wiping, broil on a wire “ bird-broiler” for ten min- 
utes, turning twice. Butter, salt, and pepper them, and 
serve on squares of buttered toast, upon each of which has 
been poured a teaspoonful of hot stock. 


ROAST PARTRIDGES. 


Clean and truss as you would chickens. Bind thin slices 
of fat salt pork or bacon over the breasts and put into your 
roaster with half a cupful of boiling water. Pepper and salt 
the birds and wash over with melted butter, letting it drip 
into the pan below. Cook, covered, forty-five minutes, bast- 
ing four times with butter and water. Serve with a good 
bread sauce, but after dishing pour over the birds several 
spoonfuls of their own gravy from the pan. 


ROAST PIGEONS (WILD). 


Unless you are sure that they are tender, stew them or 
put-them into a pie. Draw and wash them thoroughly; wipe 
dry, salt. and pepper the insides; truss and bind them into 
shape with cotton string; cover the breasts with thin slices 
of fat bacon tied in place, lay them, breasts upward, in your 
roaster, and pour in half a cupful of hot water or weak stock. 
Cook, covered, fifteen minutes; remove the pork, rub all over 
with butter and lemon-juice, and brown. Keep the pigeons 
hot while you stir into the gravy a tablespoonful of butter 
cut up in one of browned flour and another of currant jelly. 
Boil up once and pour over the pigeons, 
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BROILED SQUABS. 


Split down the back, rub all over with butter, salt and 
pepper them, and broil over red coals. Serve upon buttered 
toast wet with a little hot stock or gravy. 


BRAISED PIGEONS WITH MUSHROOMS. 


Drain, wash, and stuff with a force-meat of crumbs and 
chopped fat pork, seasoned with onion-juice, salt, and pepper. 
Prepare the usual bed of vegetables—minced carrot, onion, 
celery, and parsley. Lay the pigeons upon it; add a cupful 
of stock, or of butter and water, cover and cook gently one 
hour, or until tender. Dish the birds and keep hot; rub the 
gravy through a colander into a sauce-pan, season to taste, 
add a dozen fresh mushrooms cut into small pieces, simmer 
five minutes, thicken with a tablespoonful of brown roux, boil 
up and pour over the pigeons. 


PIGEON PIE. 


Clean, wash, and joint; wipe dry, pepper, salt, and sauté 
them in hot dripping in which an onion has been fried. 
Butter a deep dish and lay in the meat alternately with layers 
of fat salt pork, chopped fine, hard-boiled eggs, and the gib- 
lets of the birds boiled and minced. Dredge flour over the 
pigeons as they go in. When the dish is full pour in a cup- 
ful of water in which the giblets were cooked, seasoned with 
pepper and salt. Cover the pie with a good crust, cut a slit 
in the middle, and bake one hour in a moderate oven. 


ENGLISH JUGGED PIGEONS. 


Clean, wash, and stuff with a good force-meat of crumbs, 
chopped ‘fat pork, the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs rubbed 
to powder, and a tablespoonful of celery boiled tender and 
chopped. Season to taste with onion-juice, pepper, and salt. 
Truss the birds; tie wings and legs close to the bodies and 
pack in an agate-iron pail with a close top. Plunge this into 
boiling water deep enough to cover the pail almost to the top, 
but not to float it. Put a weight on the top to keep the pail 
from turning over as the boiling becomes hard, and cook for 
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three hours if the pigeons are tough. Dish the birds, thicken 
the gravy with browned flour, add a tablespoonful of tomato 
catsup, boil up and pour over the pigeons. 


CURRIED PIGEONS. 


Cook as above directed, dish and add to the gravy two 
teaspoonfuls of curry-powder. Boil one minute before pour- 
ing over the birds. Serve with boiled rice. Serve ice-cold 
bananas with this dish. 


WOODCOCK, SNIPE, AND OTHER SMALL BIRDS 


are usually broiled in the same manner as squabs. They are 
also nice (especially woodcock) cleaned and left whole, the 
head skinned, the eyes extracted, and the head twisted over 
the shoulder until the bill pierces the body. Bind a thin slice 
of fat pork or bacon closely about each bird. When all are 
ready lay them upon the grating of your covered roaster, poum 
a very little boiling water under them, cover and roast fifteen 
minutes. Remove the bacon, wash the birds over with butter, 
and brown. Boil the giblets and pound fine; rub to a paste 
with butter; season to taste. Have ready squares of toast, 
buttered. Wet with the pan-gravy and spread with the 
paste, laying a bird upon each. 


BORDEAUX STEWED RABBITS. 


Skin, clean, and joint. Heat a tablespoonful of butter 
in a sauce-pan and fry in it a sliced onion. When it is 
slightly colored put in the pieces of hare, salted, peppered, 
and dredged with flour, and cook five minutes, turning over 
and over that all parts may be seared. Cover with cold water 
or weak stock, add parsley, sweet marjoram, pepper, and salt, 
and stew gently until tender. Take up the meat with a 
skimmer and pile upon a dish. Add to the gravy in the 
sauce-pan a great spoonful of brown roux, a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, and, if you like, half a cupful of chop- 
ped champignons. Boil two minutes, take from the fire, 
add a glass of claret, pour over the meat, cover and set In an 
open oven for five minutes before serving. 


*9 
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ROAST HARES OR RABBITS. 


“Old hare” at the South, let the age be what it may. 
At the North and West it is rabbit, tame or wild. Skin and 
clean them. The latter process should be thorough. Good 
cooks are sometimes less heedful than they should he in this 
respect. Chop the livers fine, also a slice of fat pork, and 
mix with bread-crumbs. You may add a few champignons 
or mushrooms if you like. Season with pepper, salt, and 
onion-juice. Stuff the rabbits with this, sew them up, and 
anoint well with salad oil and lemon-juice, leaving them in 
this marinade for an hour. Put into the roaster, pour a 
cupful of weak stock, or consommé, or butter and water under 
them ; cover and cook for an hour. ‘Take off the bacon, wash 
over with butter, and brown. Dish the hares, and keep hot, 
while you thicken the gravy with browned flour, boil up, add 
a teaspoonful of catsup and half a glass of claret, pour a 
few spoonfuls over the rabbits, the rest into a boat. 


JUGGED HARE. ~ 


Skin, clean, and joint a full-grown rabbit, or hare. Cut 
the back into two pieces and sever every joint. Fry a sliced 
onion to a pale brown in hot dripping, put in the meat, 
perpered, salted, and floured, and cook for ten minutes, fast, 
turning often. Put into the bottom of an agate-iron sauce- 
pan a layer of chopped fat salt pork, sprinkle with onion, 
parsley, and paprica. Upon this lay the pieces of hare and 
cover with another layer of chopped pork and onion. A few 
bits of fresh tomato would not be amiss. Pour in a cupful of 
cold, weak stock in which a stalk of celery has been boiled, 
then remove. Fit on a tight top, set in a vessel of cold water, 
and bring slowly to a boil. Keep this up for three hours,.or 
until the meat is tender. Dish the pieces of rabbit, thicken 
the gravy with browned flour; add a tablespoonful of currant 
jelly and one of lemon-juice, simmer one minute, pour in a 
glass of sherry and turn all upon the meat. Garnish with 
triangles of fried hominy, serving a bit with each portion of 
hare. This is an English dish and good. 
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ROAST HAUNCH OF VENISON. 
(English Style.) 


To prepare a haunch of venison for roasting, wash it 
slightly in tepid water, and dry it thoroughly by rubbing it 
with a clean, soft cloth. Lay over the fat side a large sheet 
of thickly buttered paper, and next a paste of flour and water 
about three-quarters of an inch thick; cover this again with 
two or three sheets of stout paper, secure the whole well with 
twine, and put down to roast, with a little water, in the drip- 
ping-pan. Let the fire be clear and strong; baste the paper 
immediately with butter or clarified drippings, and roast the 
joint from three to four hours, according to its weight and 
quality. Doe venison will require half an hour less time than 
buck venison. About twenty minutes before the joint is 
done remove the paste and paper, baste the meat in every part 
with butter, and dredge it very lightly with flour; let it 
take a pale brown color, and serve hot with unflavored gravy 
made with a thickening, in a tureen and good currant jelly. 
Venison is much better when the deer has been killed in the 
autumn, when wild berries are plentiful, and it has had 
abundant opportunities to fatten upon this and other fresh 
food. Venison should never be roasted unless very fat. The 
shoulder is a roasting piece, and may be done without the 
paper or paste. 


4 


BROILED VENISON STEAK. 


Venison steak should be broiled over a clear fire, turning 
often. It requires more cooking than beef. When suffici- 
ently done, season with salt and pepper, pour over two table- 
spoonfuls of currant jelly, melted with a piece of butter. 
Serve hot on plates. 

Delicious steaks, corresponding to the shape of mutton 
chops, are cut from the loin. 


b) 


BAKED SADDLE OF VENISON. 


Wash the saddle carefully ; see that no hairs are left dried 
on to the outside. Use a saddle of venison of about ten 
pounds, Cut some salt pork in strips about two inches long, 
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end an eighth of an inch thick, with which lard the saddle 
with two rows on each side. In a large dripping-pan cut 
two carrots, one onion, and some salt pork in thin slices; add 
two bay leaves, two cloves, four kernels of allspice, half a 
lemon, sliced, and season with salt and pepper; place the 
saddle of venison in the pan, with a quart ot good stock, boil- 
ing hot, and a small piece of butter, and let it boil about 
fifteen minutes on top of the stove; then put it in a hot 
oven and bake, basting well every five minutes, until it is 
medium rare, so that the blood runs when cut; serve with 
jelly or a wine sauce. If the venison is desired well done 
cook much longer, and use a cream sauce with it, or stir 
cream into the venison gravy. In ordering the saddle request 
the butcher to cut the ribs off pretty close, as the only part 
that is of much account is the tende1loin and thick meat that 
lies along the backbone up to the neck. The ribs which ex- 
tend from this have very little meat on them, but are always 
sold with the saddle. When neatly cut off they leave the 
saddle in a better shape, and the ribs can be put into your 
stock-pot to boil for soup. 


VENISON PIE OR PASTRY. 


The neck, breast and shoulder are the parts used for a 
venison pie or pastry. Cut the meat into pieces (fat and 
lean together) and put the bones and trimmings into the 
stew-pan with pepper and salt, and water or veal broth enough 
to cover it. Simmer it till you have drawn out a good gravy. 
Then strain it. 

In the meantime, make a good rich paste, and roll it rather 
thick. Cover the bottom and sides of a deep dish with one 
sheet of it, and put in your meat, having seasoned it with 
pepper, salt, nutmeg and mace. Pour in the gravy which you 
have prepared from the trimmings, and a glass of port wine. 
Lay on the top some bits of butter rolled in flour. Cover the 
pie with a thick lid of paste and ornament it handsomely 
with leaves and flowers formed with a tin cutter. Bake two 
or more hours according to the size. Just before it is done, 
pull it forward in the oven, and brush it over with beaten 
egg; push it back and let it slightly brown, 
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SOUFFLE DE VOLAILLE. 


One pound raw chicken, three ounces butter, four eggs, 
one and one-half pints double cream, pepper and salt to taste. 
Pound meat in a mortar (or pass twice through fine mincer), 
add gradually three ounces butter, four yolks and two whites 
of eggs. Season to taste and then pass through a hair sieve; 
whip the remaining two whites of eggs to a stiff froth; half 
whip the cream and stir these in very gently to the chicken 
mixture. Steam very gently in mould for three-quarters of 
an hour. Turn out and serve with good white sauce made 
with butter, flour, milk, good chicken stock and a little cream. 


“MY DEVIL.” 


One tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, one small 
dessertspoonful of anchovy sauce, three spoonfuls of made 
mustard, one saltspoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful of black 
pepper, half a saltspoonful of cayenne, one tablespoonful of 
vinegar, one teaspoonful of brown sugar, one squeeze of 
lemon, one glass of port wine. Mix together and heat in 
saucepan, and pour over grilled turkey legs, or any cold meat 
grilled for breakfast or lunch. 


THE BEGUM’S CURRY. 


Meat or chicken, one tablespoon curry powder, one table- 
spoon vinegar, one-half tablespoon Harvey sauce, salt, cocoa- 
nut, ground rice, butter, one-half cup gravy, onions. Cut 
some meat into small dice, and put butter in frying-pan; fry 
the meat a nice brown. Whilst cooking, add all ingredients, 
which must be previously all mixed together. One tablespoon 
curry powder, one of vinegar, one-half of Harvey sauce, a 
little salt, the juice of a cocoanut, ground rice and butter. 
Then add half a cup of gravy. Stir all together. Let it cook 
a little while, and then turn the curry into a brown earthen- 
ware jar. Fry some onions in butter, and add to the curry. 
Let the jar stand on the hob and simmer until required. 


TIMBALLS. 


One cup milk, one cup flour, one egg, well beaten. Beat 
all together; let stand one hour. Have ready a saucepan of 
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boiling lard. Put timball-iron first in lard, then in batter 
and then in lard again for one-half minute, when the shells 
will fall off the iron readily. Fill with creamed chicken 
and garnish with parsley or cress after heating a few 
moments in the oven. The shells can be made the day before 
if desired and heated when required. 


GAME SAUCE. 


One peck of ripe plums, half a dozen silver-skin onions, 
one pint of vinegar, four pounds of white sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of cayenne, one teaspoonful of black pepper, two ounces of 
cinnamon broken in small pieces, one teaspoonful of salt. 
Stone the plums. Chop onions and plums very fine. Put 
the plums on to cook in a saucepan, the onions on in the 
vinegar. Cook until done. Then add the plums, also sugar 
and seasoning. It will take several hours to cook, doing 
slowly at the back of the stove. When cool cork tight in 
bottles. 


CREAMED CHICKEN. 


Two and a quarter pounds of chicken before it is cooked, 
half a pound of sweet-breads cooked, half a can mushrooms 
chopped fine. When chicken and sweet-breads have been 
cooked tender allow them to cool, chopping sweet-breads fine. 
Put in a saucepan two large spoonfuls of butter; when melted 
add two and a half large spoonfuls of flour, and when dis- 
solved add one pint of cream, which has been heated. When 
thick add seasoning and chicken. Mix all well together; 
pour into a baking-dish, spread bread-crumbs and butter on 
top and bake twenty minutes. Garnish with parsley. 


POTATO STUFFING FOR ROAST GOOSE. 


Hight good-sized potatoes, boil and mash, salt and pepper 
to taste, four onions very finely chopped and mixed with hot 
potato. Stuff body of goose as full as possible. 


FOWL DRESSING. 


Steam very stale bread according to size of fowl, add 
finely chopped onions and apples, raw eggs, salt, pepper and 
allspice to taste. Quantities: for a duck: Small bowl bread, 
one onion, two apples, three eggs, mixed well. 


WIM IP Api jel ah 


Vegetables of all kinds should be thoroughly picked over,’ 
throwing out all decayed or unripe parts, then well washed in 
several waters. Most vegetables, when washed, are better 
when laid in cold water a short time before cooking. When 
partly cooked, a little salt should be thrown into the water 
in which they are boiled, and they should cook steadily after 
they are put on, not allowed to stop boiling or simmering 
until they are thoroughly done. Every sort of culinary vege 
table is much better when freshly gathered and cooked as soon 
as possible, and, when done, thoroughly drained, and served 
immediately while hot. 

Onions, cabbage, carrots and turnips should be cooked in 
a great deal of water, boiled only long enough to sufficiently 
cook them, and immediately drained. Longer boiling makes 
them insipid in taste, and with too little water they turn a 
dark color. 

Potatoes rank first in importance in the vegetable line, 
and consequently should be properly served. It requires some 
little intelligence to cook even so simple and common a dish 
as boiled potatoes. In the first place, all defective or green 
ones should be cast out; a bad one will flavor a whole dish. 
If they are not uniform in size, they should be made so by 
cutting after they are peeled. The best part of a potato, or 
the most nutritious, is next to the skin, therefore they should 
be pared very thinly, if at all; then (if old, the cores should 
be cut out) thrown into cold water salted a little, and boiled 
until soft enough for a fork to pierce through easily; drain 
immediately, and replace the kettle on the fire with the cover 
partly removed, until they are completely dried. New pota- 
toes should be put into boiling water, and when partly done 
salted a little. They should be prepared just in time for 
cooking, by scraping off the thin outside skin. They require 
about twenty minutes to boil. . , 
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POTATO RICE. / 


Press well-seasoned mashed potatoes through a colander 
or a potato press on to the centre of a dish, leaving the little 
flakes piled up. Serve chops or minced meat around the 
mound of potato. 


BAKED POTATOES. 


Select large potatoes of uniform size and shape, wash and 
scrub them with a brush; bake them in a hot oven about an 
hour; press them to see if done, but do not pierce them with 
a fork; when soft break the skin in one place and serve at 
once. They become watery if kept. 


LIMA BEANS. 


Put them into salted boiling water, and cook until tender, 
then drain off the water. Moisten them with butter, and sea- 
son with salt and pepper; and add, if convenient, a little 
hot cream or cover with white sauce. 


7 


ASPARAGUS TIPS. 


Cut the asparagus stalks into pieces about an inch long, 
end as far down as tender; cook them in salted boiling water. 
Drain and stir into them just enough white sauce to well 
cover them. 


t 


SWEET POTATO PUREE. 


Mash thoroughly the boiled potatoes, and season them well 
with salt, pepper, and butter; add enough hot milk to moisten 
them. Serve it the same as mashed white potato; or put it 
in a pudding-dish, brush the top with egg, and brown it in the 
cven. Serve with it a tomato sauce, and use as a luncheon 
dish. Hither boiled or baked potatoes may be used. 


STEWED TOMATOES. 


If fresh tomatoes are used remove the skins by placing 
them in boiling water a few minutes; they will then peel off 
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easily. Cut them in pieces, and stew in a granite-ware sauce- 
pan until tender. To one quart of tomatoes add one teaspoon- 
ful each of salt and sugar, one quarter teaspoonful of pepper, 
and a tablespoonful of butter. Thicken with a teaspoonful of 
cornstarch wet in cold water, or with one half cupful of 
cracker or breaderumbs—chopped onions are relished in this 
dish—well cooked. 


SCALLOPED TOMATOES. 


Season a can of tomatoes with one teaspoonful of salt, and 
one quarter teaspoonful of pepper. Spread a shallow baking 
dish with a thin layer of breadcrumbs; pour in the tomatoes, 
sprinkle over them a tablespoonful of sugar, and a few drops 
of onion juice. Cover the top with a cupful of breadcrumbs 
which have been moistened with a tablespoonful of melted 
butter. Bake in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. Serve in 
the same dish. 


STUFFED TOMATOES. 


Select large, firm tomatoes; do not remove the skins; cut 
a small slice off the stem end, and scoop out the inside. Fill 
them with a stuffing made as follows: Put one tablespoonful 
of butter in a saucepan; when hot add one tablespoonful of 
onion chopped fine. Let it color slightly; then add three 
quarters of a cupful of any minced meat, chicken, or livers, 
one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, one cupful of bread- 
crumbs, the pulp taken from the tomatoes, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one quarter teaspoonful of pepper, and also an egg if 
desired. Stir it over the fire until it is consistent. Dust the 
inside of the tomatoes with salt and pepper, and fill them, 
letting the stuffing rise half an inch above the tomato, and 
place a piece of butter on it. The above amount of stuffing 
is enough for eight tomatoes. Cut slices of bread one half 
inch thick into circles the size of the tomato; dip them quick- 
ly in water, and place in a baking-pan. Place a tomato on 
each piece of bread, and bake in oven about fifteen minutes, 
or until the stuffing is browned. A brown sauce may be 
served with this dish. The meat may be omitted from the 
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stuffing if desired. If convenient it is better to use oil instead 
of butter with tomatoes. 


ROASTED TOMATOES. 


Peel the tomatoes; cut a piece off the top, and remove a 
little of the pulp. Put a piece of butter or a few drops of oil 
in each one; dust with salt and pepper, replace the top, 
sprinkle it with crumbs, pepper, and salt. Put a small piece 
of butter or a little oil on each one, and place on a slice of 
bread. Bake in oven fifteen to twenty minutes. 


BROILED TOMATOES. 


Cut the tomatoes horizontally in two; leave the skins on. 
Place them on a broiler with the skin side down; dust with 
salt and pepper, and broil without turning, over a moderate 
fire, fifteen to twenty minutes, or until tender. Lay them on 
a hot dish, and spread each piece with either butter, oil, 
maitre d’hétel sauce, hot Mayonnaise or Béarnaise, or the to- 
matoes may be cut into thick slices, covered with oil, and then 
broiled, turning frequently. 


LYONNAISE POTATOES. 


Put one and a half tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying- 
pan. When melted add a scant tablespoonful of chopped 
cnion ; let it slightly color, then add two cupfuls of cold boiled 
potatoes cut into dice. Stir until the potato has absorbed all 
the butter, and become slightly browned; then sprinkle with 
salt, pepper, and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Mix 
well, and serve very hot. 


FRIED POTATOES. 


Cold boiled potatoes are sliced, then put into a sauté-pan 
with butter, and cooked until browned on both sides. If 
rolled in flour they will form a crisp crust. Raw potatoes 
are sliced or cut into any shape, and put into cold water for 
half an hour. They are then well dried on a napkin, and im- 
mersed in hot fat until done. Too many must not be put 
in. the basket at once, as it cools the fat. Fry them to an 
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amber color; then drain, and place them on a paper in the 
oven until all are done. Serve them at once, as they lose their 
crispness if kept. 


FRIED POTATO BALLS AND STRAWS. 


To make balls use a potato scoop; press it well into the po- 
tato before turning it. To make straws cut the potato into 
slices lengthwise, and then into strips, making each one about 
one-eighth of an inch thick. 

Slices or strips cut with a fluted knife are good forms for 
fried potatoes. Fry the potatoes in hot fat, using a basket. 
Fancy fried potatoes are used to garnish any broiled meat 
dish. There are many kinds of cutters to give different 
shapes to potatoes. 


SARATOGA POTATOES. 


Cut the potatoes with a plane into slices as thin as paper 
if possible. Let them soak in cold water for a little time to 
wash out the starch; then put them into fresh water with a 
piece of ice to thoroughly chill them. Drain a few of the 
slices at a time, dry them on a napkin; put them in a frying- 
basket and immerse them in smoking-hot fat. Keep them 
separated, and remove as soon as slightly colored. ‘Turn them 
into a colander to drain, and sprinkle them with salt. When 
the second lot are fried turn those in the colander on to a 
paper in the open oven, and so on until all are done. Sara- 
toga potatoes should be perfectly dry and crisp. They may 
be used hot or cold, and will keep for some time in a dry 
place. If wanted hot, place them in the oven a moment be- 
fore serving. 


PUFFED OR SOUFFLE POTATOES. 


Peel the potatoes; cut the sides square, and trim off the 
corners, so as to give an oval shape. With one even cut slice 
them one-eighth of an inch thick the length of the potato; 
they must be all the same size and shape. Soak them in cold 
water for half an hour; dry them on a napkin, and fry them 
ir. fat which is only moderately hot until they are soft, but 
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not colored. Remove and place them on a sieve to drain and 
cool. Then immerse them in hot fat, when they will puff 
into balls. Toss the basket, and remove any that do not puff. 
Sprinkle with salt, and serve them on a napkin, or as a 
garnish. Holland potatoes best suit this purpose; it is im- 
possible to get the same result with most of the other varieties. 


SWEET POTATOES. 


Wash and scrub the potatoes; put them in boiling water, 
and cook until they can be pierced with a fork; then pour off 
the water. Cover the pot with a cloth, and draw it to the 
side of the range to let the potatoes steam ‘for ten minutes. 
Peel them before serving. 


BAKED SWEET POTATOES. 


Wash and scrub the potatoes without breaking the skin. 
Bake until soft; then break the skin in one place, and serve 
at once. 


BROWNED SWEET POTATOES. 


Cut cold boiled potatoes into slices one-quarter of an inch 
thick. Sprinkle them with salt and pepper; spread with 
butter, and sprinkle with sugar. Place them in a hot oven 
to brown. 


TOMATO PILAFF. 


Cook together one cup of stewed and strained tomato, one 
minced onion, one cup stock or gravy, with seasoning of salt 
and pepper. When boiling add one cupful of rice and toss 
lightly until the liquor is absorbed. Melt one-half cupful of 
butter, pour over the rice and set on back of stove to steam. 
After about twenty minutes remove’ the cover, shake well, 
that the kernels may be distinct, and cover with a towel until 
ready to serve. 


CORN FRITTERS. 


Take two cups full of fresh sweet,.or very good canned 
corn, season with one tablespoonful of salt and a teaspoonful 
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of pepper, add two eggs and a quarter of a pound of sifted 
flour. Do not beat the mixture, but stir vigorously with a 
wooden spoon for five minutes, till firm. Butter a frying 
pan and put in the preparation about a gill at a time. Be 
careful that the fritters do not touch one another, and fry a 
golden color. Serve hot in a folded napkin. 


CREAMED ONIONS. 


Peel one quart of medium-sized onions, place them in a 
saucepan, cover with boiling water; add one teaspoonful of 
sugar, and boil until nearly done; add one teaspoonful salt; 
boil a few minutes longer, then drain in a colander. Melt 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, add half a tablespoonful of 
fiour. Stir and cook two minutes; add one cupful of hot milk 
and cook two minutes longer, and season with whole pepper 
and salt. Put the onions in a hot dish and pour the sauce 
over them. 


RICH CROQUETTES. 


Put three-quarters of a cup of milk in a sauce-pan over the 
fire with a generous tablespoonful of butter, a heaping tea- 
spoonful of sugar, and, when it comes to a boil, add a cup and 
a half of boiled rice, a saltspoonful of powdered cinnamon or 
nutmeg, and salt to taste. Mix well, let it come to a boil. 
Add a beaten egg, remove from the fire, turn into a plate to 
get cold, form into cylinders and fry in hot butter. 


TURNIPS A LA CREME. 


Cook some young turnips in the usual manner and mash 
them with plenty of cream. Serve in small portions on slices 
of toast or fried bread with a few capers spread over them. 
This makes a nice dish with which to commence a dinner 
where soup is not served. 


POTATO RISSOLES. 


Take some stiff mashed potatoes. Make a stuffing with 
two teaspoonfuls of breadcrumbs, a chopped tomato, a little. 
parsley or herb seasoning, and moisten with beaten egg. Shape 
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two rounds of potato, make a little hollow in one, fill with 
stuffing and press the other over it, roll in egg and bread- 
crumbs and then fry. 


SPINACH SOUFFLE. 


Boil some spinach thoroughly, pass it through a sieve and 
add two or three well-beaten eggs and a small amount of milk 
with pepper and salt; mix it thoroughly, put it in well but- 
tered souffle dishes and bake for ten minutes. This makes 
a nutritious and tasty dish. 


WAYS OF COOKING CABBAGE. 


Select firm, crisp heads, and boil briskly in plenty of water, 
keeping closely covered, or if possible cut up the cabbage, 
remove the hard core and steam. This will avoid the odor 
of cooking. When perfectly tender chop in a wooden bowl, 
have a white sauce ready of milk well thickened with corn- 
starch and flavored with mace or nutmeg. In this stir your 
chopped soft cabbage, beat vigorously until becoming pulpy, 
adding for a good sized vegetable dishful a lump of butter the 
size of a small egg. Keep very hot and seive with any roast 
or poultry. Persons who dislike cabbage enjoy this dish and 
often ask what it is. 

Cabbage is perfectly delicious cooked with butter and 
flour. Put it, with a heaping tablespoonful of butter and a 
level tablespoonful of flour, in a frying-pan, and cook until 
tender. Green savoy cabbage i is especially good thus. 

A tablespoonful of vinegar in the water in which cabbage 
is boiled destroys the odor of cooking. The same small con- 
diment in water in which a tough cut of beef is cooked will 
very much improve its tenderness. 

“Kail cannon” is cold cooked cabbage, cold mashed or 
chopped potatoes, sliced onions and seasoning of pepper and 
salt, slowly fried with butter in a covered pan. 


ree: _ YOUNG BOILED BEETS. 


iter icing them, boil three-quarters of an hour, 
7 scrape, ‘slice, and - pour over them a tablespoonful of butter, 
two of vinegar, and a little pepper and salt, 


—* 
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OLD BEETS (BOILED). 


Wash and cook in hot, salted water from two to three 
hours, according to age and size. Throw at once into cold 
water when done, to loosen the skins; peel quickly, slice thin, 
dish, and pour over them a sauce made of three tablespoon- 
fuls of scalding vinegar, a tablespoonful of butter, and a 
little pepper, and salt. Serve hot. “ Left-overs” of beets 
should be kept for salad and for garnishes. 


BEET-TOPS. 
A German Recipe. 


Cut half a pound of cold boiled ham into dice and fry in 
a little salad oil with half a grated onion. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of hot vinegar, and set in hot water while you 
wash, pick over, and boil the greens in hot, salted water. 
Fifteen minutes should make them tender. Chop fine, drain 
well. and mix with the fried ham and vinegar. Dish hot, 
with poached eggs on top of the greens. 


BOILED ASPARAGUS. 


Scrape the stalks and lay them in cold water for half an 
hour; tie into rather loose bundles with soft string, and 
cook in hot, salted water for half an hour. It is no longer 
considered necessary to serve boiled asparagus upon toast, 
many good judges of cooking preferring it without the sodden 
underpinning. If you are thus minded, undo the strings 
and arrange the stalks upon a hot dish. Pour white or Hol- 
landaise sauce over it, or pass this separately. Or you may 
serve melted butter with it. 


ASPARAGUS A LA VINAIGRETTE. 


Boil as directed, and while the stalks are hot pour over 
them a dressing made of three tablespoonfuls of salad oil to 
one of vinegar, a teaspoonful of French mustard, a little salt 
and cayenne, and a saltspoonful of sugar. Set away in a 
closely covered dish, and when cold put upon the ice for 
some hours before serving. It ranks among salads, but is 
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a delicious accompaniment to cold lamb or chicken on a hot 


day. 
SCALLOPED ASPARAGUS. 


- Wash the asparagus and cut off the hard, woody part of 
the stalks. Cut the tender part into inch lengths and par- 
boil for ten minutes in hot, salted water. Drain and put a 
layer of them in a buttered bake-dish. Scatter over this 
minced, hard-boiled eggs, season with salt, pepper, and butter- 
bits, and go on thus until the ingredients are used up. You 
need about four eggs to a bunch of asparagus. Make a roux 
of a large tablespoonful of butter and one of flour, and thin 
with a cupful of hot milk. Cook for a minute, season with 
paprica, and pour over the asparagus, a layer of which should 
be uppermost in the scallop; sift fine crumbs over all with 
bits of butter stuck in it and grated cheese upon this. Bake 
twenty minutes, covered, then brown slightly. 


ASPARAGUS TIPS. 


Use for this dish only the delicate tips of asparagus, less 
than two inches long. Boil in hot, salted water until tender ; 
drain, turn into a deep dish, pepper, salt, butter, and pour a 
good white sauce over them—half a cupful to one cupful of 
the tips. 


ASPARAGUS PATES. 


Cut rounds of stale bread an inch and a half thick. Press 
a small cutter an inch deep into each, and dig out the inside, 
leaving a round, saucer-like cavity. Butter these well and 
set upon the grating of a hot oven to crisp and to color lght- 
ly. Fill them with asparagus tips prepared as in the last 
recipe, and serve hot. This is a nice luncheon entrée. 


TOMATO BUTTER. 


Peel and cut ten pounds of tomatoes, one quart of vinegar, 
three pounds of brown sugar, four large apples, quarter of 
a teaspoonful cayenne, one tablespoonful each of whole cloves, 
whole cinnamon, whole allspice and salt. ‘Tie spices in mus- 
lin bag and boil three hours, 
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TOMATOES AND CHEESE. 


One tin of tomatoes, one cup of grated cheese, dash of 
cayenne pepper and salt in cheese, lump of butter on top, 
four or five soda biscuits crumbed. Bake in a pudding-dish 
im oven. 


CAULIFLOWER AU GRATIN. 


Boil one or two cauliflowers (after removing leaves) until 
tender. Strain off the water and place in a dish. Cover 
with grated cheese, some white sauce and some fried bread- 
crumbs. Add some small pieces of butter and bake until a 
nice brown. 


BOILED RICE. 


Have a large sauce-pan three parts full of water, let the 
water boil very fast, drop the rice in through the fingers, 
stirring with a fork; keep it boiling very fast for ten minutes, 
stirring all the time. Put it into a wire sieve and let cold 
water run through for three minutes, put back into a dry 
sauce-pan; separate the grains with a fork; stand it on the 
stove to dry, stirring occasionally. Do not cover rice while 
drying. 


BAKED ONIONS. 
A Norwegian Recipe. 


Cook tender in two waters—the second salted and boiling. 
Drain well, pressing each onion in a coarse cloth, gently, not 
to break it, and when they are dry, lay all together, side by 
side, in a bake-pan. Pepper, salt, and butter, and add a 
cupful of stock. Brown in a quick oven; take out the onions 
and keep them hot in a deep dish while you thicken the gravy 
left in the pan with browned flour. Pour over the onions, 
set in the oven for two minutes, and serve. 


BERMUDA ONIONS (STUFFED). 


Peel large Bermuda or Spanish onions, and parboil them 
for ten minutes. Drain, and let them get perfectly cold. 
*10 
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With a sharp knife dig out the centre from each and fill with 
a force-meat of minced meat, veal, ham, or chicken, well 
seasoned, and mixed with one-third as much fine crumbs. 
Season with salt and cayenne and a little butter. Set the 
stuffed onions close together in a dish, fill the interstices with 
crumbs, and scatter more over the top. Pour about them 
enough weak stock to keep them from burning—about an 
inch in the bottom of the dish will do—and cook, covered, 
half an hour. Uncover and brown lightly. Onion-lovers 
will find this very palatable. 


BANANAS. 


Slice and pour over them a little white wine, leave them 
to soak for two hours. Cover with custard madeas for choco- 
late cream, without flavoring. 


STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS. 


Cut the tops off the sweet green peppers and carefully 
remove the seeds. Chop together very fine two peppers, one 
small onion and one large tomato (peeled); add an equal 
amount of stale bread-crumbs, one teaspoonful of salt and 
sufficient melted butter to moisten the mixture. Fill the pep- 
pers with the mixture, replace the tops and bake for half 
an hour in a moderate oven. 


BAKED OYSTER PLANT (SALSIFY). 


Boil the salsify until perfectly tender, then mash through 
a strainer. Season with pepper and salt. Add a tablespoonful 
of butter and half a cup of milk. Put in a bake-dish, cover 
with bread-crumbs and bits of butter, and bake fifteen 
minutes. 


CORN OR APPLE FRITTERS. 


Two eggs, half a cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour, a 
little salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, about a cup 
of corn. Make into a thick batter and drop in spoonfuls 
into boiling lard. May use chopped apples instead of corn. 
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ONION SOUFFLE. 


“Oh! that some one would patent— 
Would patent, make, and sell— 
An onion, with an onion taste, 
But with a violet smell.” 


One cup white sauce, one-half cup bread crumbs, one cup 
finely cut, chopped, cooked, cold onions, two-thirds cup milk, 
one-eighth teaspoon white pepper, yolks three eggs, whites 
of three beaten dry, one-eighth teaspoon salt. Soak the 
crumbs in cold milk, add white sauce, onions, yolks, pepper, 
salt, and last beaten whites. Turn into buttered mould and 
bake forty-five minutes. 


ee 
SALSIFY. 


Scrape roots and put in water with spoonful of vinegar. 
Boil in plenty of water for an hour (water boiling when sal- 
sify put in) with an ounce of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar and salt. Drain and serve with white or brown 
sauce, or serve egged and fried in breadcrumbs, or may be 
cut small and scalloped like oysters, or may be set to cool 
sliced in rounds and set in as pie jelly as an accompaniment 
tu various cold meats, or to garnish jellied meats, or to ac- 
company a light French salad, for which it must be in jelly. 
(Salsify, or oyster plant, is one of the most delightful of vege- 
tables, not half enough used.) 


BOILED CORN. 


Husk, clearing the ear of every strand of silk, and trim 
off stem and top neatly. Boil fifteen or twenty minutes, ac- 
cording to the age of the corn. Drain, sprinkle the corn with 
salt, and serve upon a hot napkin upon a platter. Fold the 
corners of the napkin over the corn. 


STEWED CORN. 


Husk and clean the corn, and leave it in cold water for 
fifteen minutes. With a sharp knife split each row of grains 
all the way down from stem to tip of the ear; then shave, 
rather than cut, them off down to the cob. Cover with hot 
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water in a sauce-pan, and stew slowly for twenty minuies. 
Stir in a tablespoonful of butter for a pint of corn; pepper 
and salt and serve. 


STEWED CORN AND TOMATOES, 


Cook as in last recipe, and when the corn has simmered five 
minutes add a cupful of chopped tomatoes (peeled). Cook 
twenty minutes longer after the boil recommences, season and 
serve. If there is much liquid in the stew, roll the butter in 
flour before adding it, and boil a minute more than if the 
flour were not used. 


CORN FRITTERS. 


Two cupfuls of grated green corn; two eggs; one cupful 
of milk; a pinch of soda; salt and pepper to taste; one table- 
spoonful of melted butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour. Mix 
and fry as you would griddle-cakes, and send in hot, in relays. 


SUCCOTASH. 


Six ears of corn, one pint of string-beans, trimmed and 
cut into short pieces; one tablespoonful of butter rolled in 
flour; one cupful of milk; pepper and salt. Cut the corn 
from the cob, bruising as little as possible. Put over the fire 
with the beans in enough hot water, salted, to cover them, 
and stew gently half an hour. Turn off nearly all the water 
and add a cupful of milk. Simmer in this, stirring to pre- 
vent burning, twenty minutes; add the floured butter, the 
pepper and salt, and stew ten minutes. Serve in a deep dish. 


CANNED CORN 


may be used satisfactorily in most dishes that call for green 
corn. If, before cooking it, the contents of the can be turned 
into a fine colander, and cold water poured over it to wash 
off the liquor in which it was preserved, the taste will be 
cleaner and sweeter. Like all other “canned goods” corn 
should be opened and poured out upon an open dish for some 
hours before it is used to get rid of the close, smoky flavor 
and smell, 
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ONION FRITTERS. 


Slice onion across and then pull apart. Then make a 
better—the whites of two eggs, half cup milk; put in slowly 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of flour and a little salt; mix 
in onion thoroughly and fry in boiling lard; dry on brown 


paper. 
CORN FRITTERS. 


One can of corn, two eggs, seasoning to taste, two table- 
spoonfuls of milk or cream. Beat eggs well; add corn by 
degrees, beating very hard; salt to taste; one tablespoonful 
of butter; stir in milk and thickening enough to hold to- 
gether for frying. | 


STEWED TOMATOES. 


Pour boiling water upon tomatoes to loosen their skins, 
and peel them. Slice, or cut into dice, and cook in a porce- 
lain or agate-iron saucepan for twenty minutes. Drain off 
the superfluous liquid, pepper and salt it, and keep for sauces, 
stews, and soups. Stir into the hot tomatoes, for each quart, 
a tablespoonful of butter rolled in corn-starch or in fine 
cracker-dust, a teaspoonful each of salt and pepper, and half a 
teaspoonful of grated onion. Cook three minutes longer and 
serve. 


TOMATOES AU GRATIN. 


One quart fine, smooth tomatoes; one cupful bread- 
crumbs; one small onion, minced fine; one teaspoonful white 
sugar; two tablespoonfuls butter—melted; cayenne and salt. 
Cut a piece from the top of each tomato. Scoop out the in- 
side, leaving a hollow shell. Chop the pulp fine, mix with 
the crumbs, butter, sugar, pepper, salt, and onion. Fill the 
cavities of the tomatoes with this stuffing, heaping and round- 
ing each; scatter fine crumbs on the top, and arrange in a 
bake-dish. Sét the dish, covered, in an oven, and bake half 
an hour before uncovering, after which brown lightly, and 
send to table on a hot platter. 
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BROILED TOMATOES WITH SAUCE. 


Six fine, firm tomatoes, pared and sliced nearly half an 
inch thick; yolks of three hard-boiled eggs, pounded; three 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter and same of vinegar; two 
raw eggs, beaten light; one teaspoonful of sugar and half as 
much, each, of made mustard and salt; a pinch of cayenne. 
Rub butter, pounded yolks, pepper, salt, mustard, and sugar 
together. Beat hard, add vinegar, and heat to a boil. Put 
this gradually upon the beaten eggs and whip to a smooth 
cream. Set in hot water while you broil the tomatoes in an 
oyster-boiler over clear coals. Lay this upon a hot-water 
dish and pour the scalding dressing upon them. 

You may substitute a simpler sauce for this dressing, 
such as maitre d’hétel sauce, or one made by beating two tea- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice in three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and seasoning this with a little mustard or cayenne. 


SCALLOPED TOMATOES (No. 1). 


Butter a bake-dish and cover the bottom with fine, dry 
crumbs. Next put a layer of sliced and peeled tomatoes; 
season with pepper, salt, sugar, butter, and a few drops of 
onion-juice. More crumbs and more tomatoes until the dish 
is full. The top layer should be crumbs, peppered, salted, 
and buttered. Bake half an hour, covered. Uncover and 
brown. If canned tomatoes are used, drain off half the juice 
before you begin the scallop, or it will be too watery. Season 
the liquor and save for sauces and soups. 

i 


SCALLOPED TOMATOES (No. 2). 


Peel and slice tomatoes. Chop fine two slices of fat salt 
pork and a small onion. Place a layer of tomatoes in a pud- 
ding-dish, pepper and salt lightly, sprinkle with a very little 
sugar and with the pork and onion. Cover with crumbs and 
continue using the ingredients in this order until the dish 
ig full. Have the top layer crumbs. Bake, covered, half an 
hour, then uncover and brown ten minutes. Serve in the 
dish in which they were baked. 
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BAKED TOMATOES. 


Peel with a sharp knife. Cut a piece from the top and 
gouge out most of the pulp, leaving the walls intact. Season 
what you have removed with pepper, salt, sugar, a few drops 
of onion-juice, and twice as much salad oil when you have 
chopped the pulp rather coarsely. Put it back into the to- 
matoes, replace the top, sprinkle with oil, paprica, and salt, 
and arrange upon a baking-pan. Bake, covered, for twenty 
minutes, and uncovered for five, and serve upon buttered Gra- 
bam-bread toast. 


FRIED TOMATOES IN BATTER. 


A nice side-dish is made by dipping slices of ripe toma- 
toes into a batter made of flour, milk and an egg, and then 
frying them a delicate brown. 


FRIED TOMATOES (PLAIN). 


Wash and wipe, but do not peel, the tomatoes. Slice, 
dust each piece with paprica, salt, and sugar, sprinkle with 
a few drops of onion-juice; dip in fine corn-meal, and fry in 
deep, hot cottolene, as you would fritters. Serve dry with 
fish or with chops. 


DEVILED TOMATOES. 


Fine, firm tomatoes—about a quart; three hard-boiled 
eges—the yolks only; three tablespoonfuls of melted butter ; 
three tablespoonfuls of vinegar ; two raw eggs, whipped light ; 
one teaspoonful of powdered sugar; one saltspoonful of salt; 
cne teaspoonful of made mustard; a good pinch of cayenne 
pepper. Pound the boiled yolks; rub in the butter and sea- 
soning. Beat light, add the vinegar, and heat almost to a 
boil. Stir in the beaten egg until the mixture begins to 
thicken. Set in hot water while you cut the tomatoes in slices 
nearly half an inch thick. Broil over a clear fire upon a wire 
eyster-broiler. Lay on a hot-water dish, and pour the hot 
sauce over them, 
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EAST INDIAN RAGOUT OF TOMATOES. 


Break the shell of a cocoanut, saving the milk if it be 
sweet. Grate the meat when you have taken off the brown 
skin. Heat the milk and pour over the grated cocoanut. (If 
the milk be not sweet use a cupful of boiling water, slightly 
sweetened with loaf-sugar.) Set aside, covered, until per- 
fectly cold, then strain through a muslin bag, squeezing out 
every drop of liquid. Peel and cut up fine enough firm to- 
matoes to make two cupfuls; add a large green pepper, chop- 
ped, a tiny pinch of chopped garlic, a tablespoonful of grated 
cnion, and stew gently for twenty minutes. Add then a tea- 
spoonful of curry and draw to the side of the range, while 
vou heat the cocoanut-milk and thin with it a roux’ of one 
tablespoonful of flour, stirred smooth into a larger spoonful 
of boiling butter. Season with salt to taste, pour all together 
in a deep dish, stir in a quarter-teaspoonful of soda, and serve 
while frothing. It will be relished by the lovers of highly 
seasoned sauces and stews. at with roast, or boiled chicken, 
or with fish. 


GREEN PEAS. 


Shell and wash; put them in slightly salted boiling water, 
and cook them in this for twenty-five minutes. Drain well, 
turn into a hot dish, put a lump of butter the size of an egg 
upon them and a little pepper and salt. 


CANNED PEAS. 


Drain and leave in cold water for ten minutes, put on in 
ealted boiling water, cook fifteen minutes; drop in a lump of 
white sugar and a small sprig of mint, and cook five minutes 
longer. Drain, butter, pepper and salt, and serve. 


PUREE OF GREEN PEAS. 


Shell half a peck of peas and set them in a cold place 
while you boil the pods for twenty minutes in just enough 
hot, salted water to cover them. Strain them; return the 
water to the fire with the peas and a sprig of mint, and boil 
until they are soft enough to rub through a colander. When 
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you have pressed all through that will-go, stir into them a 
cupful of the water in which they were, cooked, season with 
pepper and salt and put back into We colander. As they 
begin to simmer stir in a roux of one tablespoonful of flour, 
cooked for three minutes in two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
cook one minute, take from the fire and add three tablespoon- 
fuls of cream, that have been heated with a tiny bit of soda. 
Pour upon squares of fried bread laid on a hot platter. 


PLAIN PUREE OF GREEN PEAS. 


Boil and rub a quart of peas through a colander, or pass 
them through a vegetable-press. Heat a tablespoonful of 
butter in a saucepan with pepper, paprica, or a dash of cay- 
enne, half a teaspoonful of sugar, and three mint leaves, finely 
minced. Stir in the pulped peas and toss and stir with a 
silver fork until they are very hot. Pile upon a hot platter 
and lay triangles of fried bread about the base. 


GREEN-PEA PANCAKES. 


Two cupfuls of green peas left over from dinner, or boiled 
expressly for this dish, mashed while hot, and rubbed through 
a colander. Season with pepper, salt, and butter to taste; 
let them get cold; then add two beaten eggs and a cupful of 
milk. Sift half a teaspoonful of Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
twice through half a cupful of flour, and beat in lightly at the 
last. Mix well and bake as you would griddle-cakes. Hat hot. 


LIMA BEANS. 


After shelling, cook about half an hour in boiling water 
with a little salt. Drain dry, and after dishing stir in a lump 
of butter half the size of an egg and pepper and salt to taste. 


LIMA BEANS (STEWED). 


Shell a quart of beans, and boil tender in hot, salted water. 
Drain, add four tablespoonfuls of hot milk, in which has 
been melted a tablespoonful of butter rolled in a teaspoonful 
of flour. Simmer ‘for five minutes, season with pepper and 
salt, and serve. 


* 
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#RIDNEY BEANS. 


If fresh, cook th s you would Lima beans. If dried, 
scak over night, Se put over the fire in the morning in salted 
boiling water, and sath gently one hour, or until soft, but not 
broken. Drain, stir in pepper, salt, and a lump of butter, 
and serve. 


KIDNEY BEANS A LA LYONNAISE. 


Soak over night and boil tender, but not until they break ; 
drain perfectly dry, throw in a little salt, and leave over an 
empty pot in the colander at the side of the range, as you 
would potatoes, to “ dry off.” Have ready in a frying-pan a 
great spoonful of clarified dripping (that from roast beef is 
best), with half a small onion, grated, and a little chopped 
parsley. Salt and pepper to taste, and when hissing hot put 
ir the beans. Shake over the fire about two minutes, until 
the contents of the pan are well mixed, and as hot as may be 
without scorching, then serve. 


“ BLACK-EYED PEAS” 


are really a species of bean, although known at the South, 
where they are abundant, by the name given above. They are 
boiled always with a bit of fat bacon, to give them richness. 
Drain well, pepper, salt, and serve with the bacon on the top 
of the peas; or, after they are boiled they are drained and 
turned into a frying -pan in which slices of fat bacon have 
been cooked and then taken out, leaving the fat in the pan. 
Sauté the peas in this until dry, hot, and well-seasoned by 
the fat. Serve dry, and lay the fried bacon on or about the 
peas. Dried black-eyed peas must be soaked over night. 


‘BOILED CAULIFLOWER. 


Boil the cauliflower, tied in a net, in plenty of hot, salted 
water, in which has been stirred a tablespoonful of vinegar; 
when done, drain and dish, the flower upward. Pour over it #8 
a cupful of drawn butter seasoned with lemon-juice, pepper, 
and salt, Serve very hot. | , 
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BOILED CAULIFLOWER WITH OMATO SAUCE. 


Cook as directed in last recipe, but whien dished pour over 
it, instead of the white sauce, a cupful of strained tomato 
sauce, seasoned with butter, sugar, salt, and paprica. 


CAULIFLOWER (PARISIAN STYLE). 


Boil a good-sized cauliflower until tender, chop it coarsely, 
and press it hard in a bowl or mould, so that it will keep its 
form when turned out. Put the shape thus made upon a dish 
that will stand the heat, and pour over it a tomato sauce. 
Make this by cooking together a tablespoonful of butter and 
flour in a saucepan, and pouring upon them a pint of strain- 
ed tomato-juice in which half an onion has been stewed. Stir 
until smooth, and thicken still more by the addition of three 
or four tablespoonfuls of cracker-dust. Salt to taste, turn 
the sauce over the moulded cauliflower, set it in the oven for 
about ten minutes, and serve in the dish in which it is cooked. 


STEWED CAULIFLOWER A LA HOLLANDAISE. 


Cut into large clusters of uniform size and stew tender in 
weak stock or bouillon. (This may be utilized afterward for 
soup.) Drain, butter, salt, and pepper, and pass with it 
drawn-butter, into which have been whipped the yolks of two 
raw eggs. This is a Dutch recipe and good. 


BAKED CAULIFLOWER. 


Cut into clusters and stew tender in boiling, salted water. 
Or, if you have a couple of small cauliflowers, boil them whole 
and dish together. Drain and lay in a bake-dish. Pour 
over it a good white sauce (hot), sprinkle with grated cheese 
and paprica, and bake, covered, twenty minutes. It will be 
found very nice. 


FRENCH SPINACH. 


Boil as directed in foregoing recipes, chop, heat with the 
roux, and season with pepper and salt. In place of the 
cream in the German method, add the same quantity of white 
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stock—chicken or ¥eal—adding half a saltspoonful of nut- 

meg or mace and an,even teaspoonful of sugar, with a pinch 

of grated lemon-peel. This seasoning imparts an exquisite 

flavor to the vegetable. 


SPINACH SOUFFLE. . 


Boil and chop a peck of spinach, and while hot stir in a 
tablespoonful of butter and a beaten egg, salt, and nutmeg. 
Season with a little sugar, pepper, and set away to get cold. 
When you are ready for it, whip into the cold spinach two 
tablespoonfuls of cream and the stiffened whites of three eggs. 
Pour into a handsome bake-dish, sift a small teaspoonful of 
powdered sugar on top, and bake in a hot oven ten minutes, 
covered, five minutes when you have uncovered it. Send 
immediately to table, as it soon falls. It may be served as a 
separate course ata luncheon. Lach portion should be helped 
out upon a square of fried bread laid upon each plate. As 
the initiated will at once see, this is also a French recipe. 


SPINACH BOILED PLAIN. 


Wash a peck of spinach, pick the leaves from the stems, 
und, without shaking off the wet, put them into an agate-iron 
or porcelain saucepan. Set this in a pot of boiling water, 
cover closely, and cook for fifteen minutes. Stir up well 
trom the bottom, then, and put into the saucepan a table- 
spoonful of hot water in which has been dissolved half a 
saltspoon of soda. Beat in well, cover the pot, and cook ten 
minutes longer. Drain the spinach in a colander without 
pressing it at first, seasoning with salt, pepper, butter, a little 
sugar, and half a teaspoonful of lemon-juice. Turn into a 
hot colander, press out the remaining juice very gently not 
to bruise the spinach, and serve on a heated platter. Cover 
with slices of hard boiled egg, and serve one with each por- 
tion of spinach. ‘The soda gives a fine green to this vegetable. 


BOILED SQUASH. 


Pare off the outer shell, take out the seeds, and cut into 
small pieces. Boil in hot, salted water until tender. If 
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young, twenty minutes will do this; a longer time is required 
for full-grown squash. Drain well, rub through a vegetable- 
press, and return to the saucepan. Mix with salt, pepper, 
and a tablespoonful of butter made into a roux with a table- 
spoonful of flour. Stir and beat for a whole minute, until 
you have a creamy, smoking mass, and pour out. Squash 
cooked in this way is a very different thing from the watery 
stuff usually served under that name. 


BAKED SQUASH. 


Boil and mash the squash, stir in two teaspoonfuls of 
butter, an egg, beaten light, a quarter of a cupful of milk, 
and pepper and salt to taste. Fill a buttered pudding-dish 
with this, strew fine bread-crumbs over the top and bake to a 
nice brown. 


SQUASH FRITTERS. 


To two cupfuls of cooked and creamed squash (cold) 
allow two of milk, two eggs, a saltspoonful of salt, and half 
a cupful of flour in which has been sifted half a teaspoonful 
of Cleveland’s baking powder. There should be just enough 
fiour to hold the mixture together. Bake on a griddle as you 
would cakes, and send to table hot. 


FRIED EGG-PLANT. 


Slice the egg-plant about half an inch thick, peeling the 
slices. Lay them in salt and water for an hour, placing a 
plate on them to keep them down. Wipe each slice dry, and 
dip into a batter made of a beaten egg, a cupful of milk, half 
a cupful of flour, and pepper and salt. Fry in boiling drip- 
ping and serve on a hot dish, first draining off all the grease. 


BROILED EGG-PLANT. 


Peel and cut into rather thin slices and lay in salted ice- 
water for an hour; spread upon a soft towel and cover with 
another, patting and pressing the slices until they are en- 
tirely dry. Leave them for ten minutes in a mixture of three 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil and the juice of half a lemon; 
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sprinkle them with salt and pepper, and broil quickly upon a _ 
wire broiler. ‘I'welve minutes should cook both sides. 
wie pte LB ervey 
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STEWED CARROTS. - 


Scrape and boil whole three-quarters of an hour, drain, 
and cut into cubes half an inch square. Have ready in a 
saucepan enough weak stock to cover the carrot-dice. Put 
them on in it and cook twenty minutes, or until tender. Add 
then two tablespoonfuls of milk, a tablespoonful of butter cut 
up in one of flour, salt and pepper to taste. Simmer five 
minutes and serve. 


YOUNG CARROTS A LA PARISIENNE. 


Boil for five minutes; take up and rub off the skins with 
a coarse cloth. Return to the fire and cook until tender. 
Slice lengthwise, making three pieces of a medium-sized car- 
rot, two of a small. Have hot in a frying-pan a tablespoon- 
ful of butter for each cupful of the carrots, and when 
it bubbles lay in the slices. Saute on both sides, quickly, and 
just before taking them up sprinkle with chopped parsley. 
Dish dry; stew over them a little white sugar, pepper, and 
salt, and Bervowyery hot. 


CREAMED YOUNG CARROTS. 


Scald for five minutes and rub off the skins with a rough 
cloth. Slice crosswise and thin. Heat in a saucepan a table- 
spoonful of butter, two of hot water, salt and pepper to taste, 
and put in the sliced carrots. Cook gently, covered, for half 
an hour. In another saucepan heat four tablespoonfuls of 
cream and a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. When the mix- 
ture boils take from the fire and pour upon the beaten yolks 
of two eggs. Stir up well, pour over the carrots, cook one 
scant minute and dish. This also is a French recipe. 


FRIED SWEET PEPPERS. 


Cut open crosswise, extract the seeds, cut the peppers into 
slices, lay in cold water for fifteen minutes, salt slightly, dust 
with flour and fry in hot cottolene for five or six minutes, 
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They are an appetizing accompaniment to cold meat or to 
boiled fish. 


STUFFED SWEET PEPPERS. 


Make an incision in one side, and extract the seeds through 
this with a bit of stick. Stuff with a force-meat of tongue, 
chicken, ham, or veal, mixed up with boiled rice, and sea- 
soned with salt, a dash of onion-juice, and a little butter. 
Sew up the peppers with a few stitches, pack them into a 
bake-dish, pour in enough weak stock to keep them from 
burning, cover and bake in a moderate oven for an hour, then 
dish, withdrawing the strings. Keep hot while you add to 
the gravy in the dish a tablespoonful of brown roux. Boil 
up once and pour over the peppers. Should the gravy have 
boiled away too much, put in a little boiling water to thin 
the roux. This is a Syrian recipe and excellent. 


SALSIFY FRITTERS. 


One bunch of salsify; two eggs; half a cupful of milk; 
fiour for thin batter; dripping or cottolene; salt to taste. 
Scrape and grate the roots, and stir into a batter made of the 
beaten eggs, the milk, and flour. Grate the salsify directly 
into this, that it may not blacken by exposure to the air. 
Salt, and drop a spoonful into the hot fat to see if it is of the 
right consistency. As fast as you fry the fritters, throw 
into a hot colander to drain. One great spoonful of batter 
should make a fritter. 


STEWED SALSIFY. 


Scrape a bunch of salsify and drop into cold water as you 
cut into inch lengths. Boil in hot, salted water until tender. 
Drain this off, and pour into the saucepan with the salsify a 
cupful of hot milk. Simmer five minutes, and stir in a 
tablespoonful of butter and three tablespoonfuls of cracker- 
dust, with pepper and salt. Stew gently for three minutes 
and dish. 
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BUTTERED PARSNIPS. 


Boil tender and scrape. Slice lengthwise and sauté in a 
little butter heated in a frying-pan and seasoned with pepper, 
salt, and minced parsley. Shake and turn until the parsnips 
are well coated and hot through. Dish, and pour the butter 
over them. 


FRIED PARSNIPS. 


Boil tender in salted, hot water; let them get cold, scrape 
off the skin and slice lengthwise. Pepper and salt, dredge 
with flour, and fry in hot dripping to a light brown. Drain 
and serve. 


PARSNIP CAKES. 


Wash, boil, and scrape the parsnips tender. While hot 
mash, season with salt and pepper, and make with floured 
hands into small, flat cakes. Flour well and fry in clarified 
Gripping. 

a 


CREAMED PARSNIPS. 


Boil, scrape, and slice crosswise. Heat a tablespoonful 
of butter in a’saucepan; put in the parsnips and shake and 
turn until all are coated with the butter and very hot. Turn 
them into a deep dish and pour over them a sauce made by 
adding to the butter left in the saucepan a teaspoonful of 
flour and thinning it with three or four tablespoonfuls of 
hot cream. Boil up once, and when you have covered the 
parsnips with it, serve. 8 


YOUNG TURNIPS. 


Peel and quarter. Cook half an hour, or until tender, but 
not broken, in boiling, salted water. Drain, still without 
breaking, and dish. Sprinkle with pepper and salt, then 
butter plentifully and serve. Turnips must be served hot, 
or they are not fit to eat. | 
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YOUNG TURNIPS (STEWED). 


Peel and quarter, or slice. Boil fifteen minutes in hot, 
salted water, drain and cover with a cupful of milk that has 
been heated in a separate vessel with a tiny bit of soda. When 
they simmer again stir in a tablespoonful of butter rolled in 
half as much flour, pepper and salt to taste, and stew gently 
fifteen minutes more. Serve in a deep, covered dish, and 
very hot. 


YOUNG TURNIPS (FRIED). 


Pare and slice crosswise a quarter of an inch thick. Lay 
in. ice-cold water half an hour, then cook tender, but not too 
soft, in boiling water without salt. Drain, lay upon a soft 
cloth until dry and lukewarm, sprinkle with pepper and salt, 
flour, and fry in hot cottolene; or, dip in beaten egg, then in 
cracker-dust, and fry. 


BOILED ARTICHOKES. 


Pare off the stems and the lower and coarser leaves. With 
a sharp knife trim the tops evenly, and take out the hard 
core. Wash and lay in cold water ten minutes. Shake off 
the wet and cook in boiling, salted water for thirty-five min- 
utes, or until the bottoms are tender. If large, cut into 
halves; if of moderate size, serve whole with drawn butter 
or sauce piquante poured over them. 


FRIED BANANAS. 


Strip off the skins; cut each banana (or plantain) into 
three slices, and flour well. Sauté in hot butter in a frying- 
pan, or fry in deep fat. Drain dry and serve hot. Or, roll in 
egg, then in cracker dust; set on ice for one hour and fry in 
hot, deep cottolene. 


BANANA CROQUETTES. 


For this purpose select small, yellow bananas (or plan- 


tains) ; strip off the skins and cut off the ends, so as to maka 
, aL 
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them look like croquettes; pepper and salt, roll in egg, then 
in eracker-crumbs, set on the ice for one hour to stiffen them, 
end fry in hot, deep cottolene to a golden brown. Serve dry 
and hot. They should accompany chicken or lamb, being a 
delicate yet piquante vegetable, and unfit to attend roast beef 
or other heavy meats. 


CREAMED CELERY. 


Cut into inch-long pieces. Cook tender in boiling, salted 
water, drain this off, and cover with a cupful of hot milk 
(half cream, if you have it) in which has been stirred a table- 
spoonful of white roux. Simmer five minutes and serve. 


SAVORY CELERY. 


Select the whitest and tenderest stalks and lay aside in 
ice-water. Cut the outer, coarser stalks into three-inch lengths, 
and stew in a cupful of stock, seasoned with half teaspoonful 
of onion-juice, salt, pepper, and parsley. Cook, covered, for 
an hour, slowly. Drain and press in a colander. Return the 
stock to the fire, and when it boils put the reserved stalks, 
also cut into short lengths, into it. Cook gently until tender, 
thicken with a good spoonful of roux, boil up and serve. 


TOMATOES ON TOAST (A LA AUNT KATE). 


Wash and slice in half-inch rounds good firm tomatoes; 
place a layer of tomatoes on slices of bread half-inch thick; 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, and on each round of tomato 
put a small piece of butter. Bake in shallow meat-pan in 
rather quick oven until bread turns golden brown. Serve at 
once. i 


feet ee, 


CAULIFLOWER AU GRATIN. 


Cook cauliflower; drain well and remove the flowerettes, 
tear the rest to pieces with a fork, lay it in a deep dish and 
sprinkle over it a little salt, pepper and grated cheese and a 
few dried crumbs moistened with milk. Then add the top 
layer of the flowerettes and sprinkle with the salt, pepper 
and cheese, and bake until slightly brown.. 


PUDDINGS AND SAUCES. 


It depends as much upon the judgment of the cook as on 
the materials used to make a good pudding. Everything 
should be the best in the way of materials, and a proper at- 
tention to the rules, with some practice, will ensure success. 


Puddings are either boiled, baked, or steamed; if boiled, 
the materials should be well worked together, put into a thick 
cloth bag, previously dipped in hot water, wringing it slightly 
and dredging the inside thickly with flour; tie it firmly, al- 
lowing room for it to swell; drop it into a kettle of boiling 
‘water, with a small plate or saucer in the bottom to keep it 
from sticking to the kettle. It should not cease boiling one 
moment from the time it is put in until taken out, and the 
pot must be tightly covered, and the cover not removed ex- 
cept when necessary to add water from the boiling tea-kettle 
when the water is getting low. When done, dip immediately 
in cold water and turn out. This should be done just before 
placing on the table. 


Or, butter a tin pudding mould or an earthen bowl; close 
it tight so that water cannot penetrate; drop it into boiling 
water and boil steadily the required time. If a bowl is used 
it should be well buttered, and not quite filled with the pud- 
ding, allowing room for it to swell; then a cloth wet in hot 
water, slightly wringing it, then floured on the inner side, 
and tied over the bowl, meeting under the bottom. 


To steam a pudding, put it into a tin pan or earthen dish; 
tie a cloth over the top, first dredging it in flour, and set it 
into a steamer. Cover the steamer closely; allow a little 
longer time than you do for boiling. 


Moulds or basins for baking, steaming or boiling should 
be well buttered before the mixture is put into them, 
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Dumplings boiled the same way, put into little separate 
cloths. 

Batter puddings should be smoothly mixed and free from 
lumps. ‘To ensure this, first mix the flour with a very small 
proportion of milk, the yolks of the eggs and sugar thoroughly 
beaten together, and added to this; then add the remainder 
of the milk by degrees, then the seasoning, then the beaten 
whites of eggs last. Much success in making this kind of 
pudding depends upon a strict observance of this rule; for, 
although the materials may be good, if the eggs are put into 
the milk before they are mixed with the flour, there will be 
‘| custard at the top and a soft dough at the bottom of your 

ish. 
| All sweet puddings require a little salt to prevent insipid- 
ity and to draw out the flavor of the several ingredients, but 
a grain too much will spoil any pudding. 

In puddings where wine, brandy, cider, lemon-juice or 
any acid is used, it should be stirred in last, and gradually, or 
it is apt to curdle the milk or eggs. 

In making custard puddings (puddings made with eggs 
and milk), the yolk of the eggs and sugar should be thorough- 
ly beaten together before any of the milk or seasoning is 
added, and the beaten whites of egg last. 

In making puddings of bread, rice, sago, tapioca, etc., 
the eggs should be beaten very light, and mixed with a por- 
tion of the milk, before adding them to the other ingredients. 
If the eggs are mixed with the milk, without having been 
thus beaten, the milk will be absorbed by the bread, rice, sago, 
tapioca, etc., without rendering them light. 

The freshness of all pudding ingredients is of much im- 
portance, as one bad article will taint the whole mixture. 

When the freshness of eggs is doubtful, break each one 
separately in a cup, before mixing them all together. The 
yolks and whites beaten separately make the articles they are 
put into much lighter. 

Raisins and dried fruits for puddings should be carefully 
picked, and, in many cases, stoned. Currants should be well 
washed, pressed in a cloth, and placed on a dish before the fire 
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to get thoroughly dry; they should then be picked carefully 
over, and every piece of grit or stone removed from amongst 
them. To plump them, some cooks pour boiling water over 
them, and then dry them before the fire. 

Many baked-pudding recipes are quite as good boiled. As 
a safe rule, boil the pudding twice as long as you would re- 
quire to bake it; and remember that a boiling pudding should 
never be touched after it is once put on the stove; a jar of 
the kettle destroys the lightness of the pudding. If the water 
boils down and more must be added, it must be done so care- 
fully that the mould will not hit the side of the kettle, and it 
must not be allowed to stop boiling for an instant. 

Batter should never stick to the knife when it is sent to 
the table; it will do this both when an insufficient num- 
ber of eggs is mixed with it and when it is not enough * 
cooked ; about four eggs to the half pound of flour will make | 
it firm enough to cut smoothly. 

When baked or boiled puddings are sufficiently solid, turn 
them out of the dish they were baked in, bottom uppermost, 
and strew over them finely sifted sugar. 

When pastry or baked puddings are not done through, 
and yet the outside is sufficiently brown, cover them over with 
a piece of white paper until thoroughly cooked; this pre- 
vents them from scorching. 


TO CLEAN CURRANTS. 


Put them in a sieve or colander, and sprinkle them thickly 
with flour; rub them well until they are separated, and the 
flour, grit and fine stems have passed through the strainer. 
Place the strainer and currants in a pan of water and wash 
thoroughly, then lift the strainer and the currants together, 
and change the water until it is clear. Dry the currants be- 
tween clean towels. It hardens them to dry in an oven. 


TO CHOP SUET. 


Break or cut in small pieces, sprinkle with sifted flour, 
and chop in a cold place to keep it from becoming sticky and 
soft. 
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TO STONE RAISINS. 


Put them in a dish and pour boiling water over them; 
cover and let them remain in it ten minutes; it will soften 
so that by rubbing each raisin between the thumb and finger, 
the seeds will come out clean; then they are ready for cutting 
or chopping if required. 


MARMALADE PUDDING. 


Four tablespoonfuls of marmalade, about three cups of 
bread crumbs, half a cup of milk and water mixed, one cup 
of suet, one cup flour, one spoonful of baking powder, pinch 
of salt. Steam and serve with sauce. 


COLD FRUIT PUDDING. 


Hot stewed fruit poured over layers of bread and butter 
in a mould; when cold serve with cream. 


COTTAGE PUDDING. 


Two tablespoonfuls butter, one cup white sugar, one egg, 
one cup milk, one pint flour, two tablespoonfuls baking 
powder ; bake and serve with sauce. 


PLUM PUDDING. 


One pound stoned raisins, one pound currants, one pound 
beef suet, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, two ounces 
lemon peel, two ounces orange peel, two ounces citron peel, 
six ounces of flour, one-quarter pound bread crumbs, little 
nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves, and a little salt. Mix all together 
with six or eight eggs and a little milk, dip cloth in boiling 
water, flour, and put in mixture, and tie loosely; boil fast for 
four hours and a half. 


CARAMEL PUDDING. 


Four tablespoonfuls white sugar, one-half cup brown 
sugar. Put on stove and stir until brown. One pint milk. 
Put on stove again to simmer, two tablespoonfuls corn starch, 
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vanilla flavoring. When all are ready mix together, and stir 
until thick. Put in a mould to cool. 


CHEESE PUDDING FOR LUNCHEON. 


This dish is rather nice for a midday luncheon, or it may 
be served as a supper dish. Toast four slices of bread, place 
in a small baking-dish, cover with thick layer of grated 
cheese, dust lightly with salt and pepper, cover with another 
slice of bread, then a layer of cheese, and so on until you have 
used the four slices of toast, having the top bread; baste over 
one-half a pint of hot milk, bake in a quick oven twenty 
minutes. 


PLUM PUDDING (Carrot Pudding). 


Equal quantities of suet, flour, raisins, currants, grated 
potato, grated carrots, say one-half pound of each; add a 
small half cup black molasses, one half teaspoonful ground 
allspice, same of cloves, and a dash of black pepper, a small 
teaspoonful of salt. Add, if you wish, citron, lemon, and 
orange peel, and chopped almonds. Steam three and one-half 
or four hours. 


CHOCOLATE SPONGE PUDDING. 


Yolks of four eggs, one cup sugar, beat lightly together; 
add three tablespoonfuls milk, three tablespoonfuls grated 
chocolate, three teaspoonfuls baking powder; sift in one cup 
flour, add egg whites stiffly beaten, butter a mould with pipe 
in centre, fill two-thirds full and steam three-quarters of an 
hour. Turn out and cover with chocolate sauce, fill centre 
with whipped cream and chopped almonds. 


PARADISE PUDDING. 


One pint bread crumbs, four eggs, one pint suet, four 
apples minced fine, one cup currants, one-half cup raisins, 
one cup milk, one and one-half cups sugar; season to taste, 
and thicken with flour; put in a mould and boil three and 
one-half hours. 
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FIG PUDDING. 


One-half pound figs, one teacup minced apples, one tea- 
cup suet, one teacup sugar, one teacup bread crumbs, a little 
flour, two eggs, one nutmeg. Boil or steam four hours. 


CARAMEL PUDDING. 


One pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls cornstarch, one-half 
teaspoonful salt. Let milk boil, then add the cornstarch 
moistened with milk; one cup brown sugar boiled and 
scorched on a tin pie-dish. Then pour into the cornstarch, 
stirring very quickly. Pour into mould. 


MADEIRA PUDDINGS. 


Two eggs, their weight in flour, butter and sugar, very 
little baking powder, about one-quarter of a teaspoonful, and 
a little essence of vanilla. Cream the butter. Then add the 
sugar; then the eggs one at a time; flavor and beat in the 
flour and baking powder. If too stiff add one tablespoonful 
milk. Bake in small moulds, half full, for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Sauce: One and one-half tablespoonfuls butter, 
four tablespoonfuls sugar, one egg; beat all together until 
light. Then add boiling water just before serving, and flavor. 


CARITA PUDDING. 


Grease a plain-sided oval mould with butter, and line it all 
ever the sides and bottom with figs, which are split through 
the centre lengthwise, leaving the seeds on one side and the 
skin on the other. Place the skin side next to the mould; have 
the mould completely covered with these figs. Make a custard 
by mixing three slightly beaten eggs to two cups of milk and 
two tablespoons of sugar; place the bowl containing this 
custard in a saucepan of boiling water and stir gently until 
if thickens to the consistency of cream (it must on no account 
boil) ; add three drops vanilla and set it aside to cool. When 
cool pour it into the lined mould and steam till it is set, which 
will probably be in twenty minutes. Take care that the top 
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of the mould is covered to prevent the steam settling on the 
top of it. Turn out of the mould to serve. To be eaten with 
cream and sugar. 


ENGLISH BOILED BATTER PUDDING. 


Two tablespoons flour, two eggs, well beaten, one table- 
spoon white sugar, one-half pint milk. Mix well and pour 
into a mould well greased with dripping. Boil for one hour. 
Serve with wine sauce. The mould should be quite full to 
prevent water from entering. 


JOHN BULL’S OWN PLUM PUDDING. 


One pound of suet, one pound moist sugar, one pound of 
currants, one pound raisins, one pound sultana raisins, one 
pound mixed candied peel, one-half pound bread crumbs, 
one-half pound flour, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoon- 
ful of mixed spice, eight eggs, one-quarter pint of brandy. 
Mix all in the following order. Flour, salt, spice, sugar, 
raisins, peel, bread crumbs, sultanas, and currants. Beat 
egg and strain them ‘for ten minutes, add brandy to them 
and pour over the mass, stir until all are thoroughly mixed. 
Butter four small bowls and fill, scald cloth and flour it, tie 
down and boil five and one-half hours (or more), if one 
large pudding boil thirteen hours. I use cinnamon and nut- 
meg for spice and four small bowls. 


PRUNE PUDDING. 


Stew one pound prunes and sweeten with one teacupful of 
sugar. Beat to a very stiff froth the whites of four eggs and 
stir lightly into the prunes when prunes are quite cold. Bake 
twenty minutes. Serve cold with cream. 


SAUCE FOR A PUDDING. 
One cup sugar, one egg beaten to a froth. Pour one cup 
hot milk over it; little salt. Flavor with wine or brandy. 
BLUEBERRY PUDDING. 


Beat one egg, two large tablespoons sugar, little salt, one 
cup sour milk, one teaspoon soda, flour to make stiff batter. 


LEOn , PUDDINGS AND SAUCES. 


Stir in a large pint blueberries. Mix and put in buttered 
basin. Steam one hour and fifteen minutes. Serve hot with 
whipped cream. 


CRACKER PUDDING. 


Ten crackers rolled, piece butter, soaked in one quart milk 
over night. In the morning add five well beaten eggs, one cup 
sugar, two cups stoned raisins, one cup currants, citron, cin- 
mamon, nutmeg and very little flour (one tablespoonful flour), 
salt. Steam four or five hours. 

Sauce for cracker pudding.—One cup sugar, one egg 
beaten to a froth; pour one cup hot milk over it, little salt. 
Flavor with wine or brandy. 


SAUCE FOR PUDDING. 


Three eggs (yolks only), two tablespoons castor sugar, 
whip to cream; one cup sherry. Cook in double saucepan 
one minute. Serve immediately. 


SAUCE FOR COTTAGE PUDDING. 


To one cup boiling water add two tablespoonfuls of brown 
sugar, lump of butter size of an egg, and one egg well beaten. 
Then let all come to a boil. Take care not to scorch. 


HOT CHOCOLATE SAUCE FOR PUDDINGS. 


Melt one-quarter cake unsweetened chocolate with three- 
quarters of a cup of powdered sugar and one-half cup of boil- 
ing water, stirring all the time. Cook in a double boiler to 
the consistency of molasses. Serve hot. 


CREAM SAUCE. 


Put a pint of milk to boil; break into a basin two eggs, 
add one ounce of flour, half an ounce of corn-starch, and three 
ounces of powdered sugar, beating all well together; add 
the boiling milk gradually, stirring well. Put all in the 
sauce-pan and stir till it comes to a boil, then remove and 
add vanilla flavoring. Serve with puddings, etc. 
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CHOCOLATE SAUCE. 


Two tablespoonfuls grated chocolate, three tablespoon- 
fuls each of cream and flour, one cup sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful butter, one teaspoonful vanilla, boil. 


PUDDING SAUCE. 


One cup water, two teaspoonfuls of flour or cornstarch, 
butter the size of an egg, pinch of salt, nutmeg and sugar to 
taste, teaspoonful of vinegar. 


FOAMY SAUCE (for Puddings). 


The whites of two eggs, one cup sugar well beaten to- 
gether. This may be done an hour or more before serving. 
Add last thing before sending to table one cupful of hot syrup 
of preserved pears, apricots, peaches or anything of that sort, 
or a cupful of hot milk, not boiling. Beat all together and 
serve. 


CUSTARD FOR CARAMEL PUDDING. 


One egg, one pint milk, a little sugar, a pinch of salt, one 
tablespoonful of corn starch. 


SYRUP FROM ORANGE PEEL. 


Peel four sweet oranges, being careful not to get any of 
the white skin in, put the yellow skin in three pints of cold 
water and half a pound of loaf sugar, and cook together into 
a syrup. This is nice for flavoring. 


FOAM SAUCE. 


One cup of sugar, half a cup of butter, beaten to a cream, 
then add the yolks of two eggs and a wine-glass of sherry ; 
then add the beaten whites, and stand in a bowl of hot water. 
Stir for one minute. 


CARAMEL PUDDING. 


One cup of granulated sugar, melt it to a light brown. 
Line a mould with it by putting some in and turning the 
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mould till cool. A pint of cream, sweetened to taste; put in 
the sweetened cream, the grated rind of one-half a lemon, and 
then into a double boiler. When it comes to a boil pour into 
a basin and let cool. Add the well-beaten yolks of eight eggs 
and a glass of rye whisky. Stir all together and strain into 
the prepared mould. Tie kitchen paper over mould and steam 
three-quarters of an hour. Care must be taken to steam 
exactly the three-quarters of an hour or the pudding will not 
be firm. Serve with whipped cream and pudding. 


FIG PUDDING. 


One cup of chopped figs, over which pour one cup of boil- 
ing milk, two large cups grated bread-crumbs, one large 
cup of brown sugar, two eggs, one pinch of salt, and one cup 
of chopped suet. Either steam or boil for four hours and 
serve with sauce. 


PLUM PUDDING. 


Three-quarters pound bread-crumbs, one pound raisins, 
one pound currants, one pound fine chopped suet, three table- 
spoons flour, eight eggs (well beaten), one-quarter pound 
mixed peel, one-half pound brown sugar, one small teaspoon 
salt, one nutmeg, one wine-glass brandy, two apples, chopped 
very fine, a little milk or a little molasses. Boil six hours, 
or, if some days before, four, and when wanted two hours. 


TAPIOCA FRUIT PUDDING. 


One cup tapioca steeped over night in one quart of water ; 
drain off water in the morning, add one cup of sugar and the 
rind and juice of one lemon to tapioca. Put box and a half 
of fresh fruit (red currants delicious) in pudding-dish; put 
in tapioca and mix; bake in a slow oven for one hour. To be 
served cold. : 


POLKA PUDDING. 


Mix four tablespoonfuls of arrowroot in a pint of cold 
milk, beat four eggs well, add then three ounces of fresh 
butter, cut into small bits; a dessertspoonful of rose water, 
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a few drops of essence of lemon or ratafia, and a teacupful 
of white sugar. Boil two pints of milk in a double boiler. 
When boiling stir in the other ingredients, without taking 
the boiler off the stove. Let it boil till thick, then pour into 
a mould to cool; turn it out and serve cold. Half this quan- 
tity will be sufficient for a small family. 


CAKE PUDDING. 


One egg, one tablespoonful of butter, three-quarters of a 
cup of sugar, half a cup of milk, one cup of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Butter the mould, then put in 
a little preserve and then your batter. Steam one hour. 


BAKED SUET PUDDING. 


Half a cupful of sugar, half a cupful of suet, one egg, one 
cup of milk, two heaping cups of flour, three teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder. ‘This is very good eaten with maple syrup. 


CREAMY SAUCE. 


One-quarter cup butter, two tablespoonfuls wine, one- 
half cup powdered sugar, two tablespoonfuls cream. Cream 
butter, add sugar slowly, then wine and cream. Beat well 
and just before using, place bowl over hot water and stir till 
creamy, but not enough to melt the butter. When the wine 
and cream are added, the sauce has a curdled appearance. 
This is removed by beating and heating enough to blend 
materials. Sauce should be cold when served. 


GINGER PUDDING. 


Three cups of flour, one-half cup of sugar, half a cup of 
golden syrup, half a cup of suet, three teaspoonfuls baking 
powder, two teaspoonfuls of ginger. Mix with water to a 
thin batter ; steam two hours and eat with sweet sauce. 


CHEAP PLUM PUDDING. 


One cup of suet, one cup of molasses, one cup sweet milk, 
one cup of seeded raisins, three cups of flour, a little salt and 
soda and one egg. Boil three or four hours, 
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SPONGE PUDDING. 


One pint of milk, two ounces of flour, two ounces ot sugar. 
Let this almost boil. ‘Take off the fire and put in two ounces 
of butter, the yolks of six eggs thoroughly beaten, then the 
whites. Bake twenty-five minutes in a pan or mould set in 
hot water. Eat with foam sauce. 


RICE APPLE DUMPLING. 


Boil a half pound of rice and season it with butter and 
salt. After removing it from the fire stir in two well-beaten 
eggs. Have ready squares of white mushn. Dip them one 
by one in hot water, sprinkle with flour and put in each two 
tablespoonfuls of the rice. Spread the rice and in the centre 
place a peeled and cored apple. Im the cavity left by the 
core, put some currant jelly and sugar or spice and sugar, 
draw the corners of the cloth together and fasten closely at 
the top with pins. Boil or steam for a half hour. Serve 
with cream or vanilla sauce. 


WHOLE WHEAT FIG PUDDING. 


One and a half cups of grated whole wheat bread-crumbs ; 
rub into it half a cupful of butter; add half a cupful of sugar, 
one cupful of chopped figs, one egg well beaten, and a good 
half-cup of milk. Steam three hours. 


BROWN PUDDING. 


Three eggs and their weight in sugar, flour and butter, or 
a little less butter, half a teaspoonful of soda, four tablespoon- 
fuls of raspberry jam. Steam two hours. Serve with cream 
sauce. 


PLUM PUDDING. 


One and a half pounds of muscatel raisins, one and three- 
quarter pounds of currants, one pound of sultana raisins, two 
pounds of moist sugar, two pounds of bread-crumbs, two 
pounds of chopped suet, six ounces mixed peel, rind of two 
lemons, one ounce of ground nutmeg, one ounce of ground 
cinnamon, two ounces of chopped almonds, half a pint of 
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brandy, sixteen eggs. Mix all the dry ingredients together 
and moisten with the brandy and well beaten eggs. Boil 
about six hours. 


MACARONI PUDDING. 


Break eight or ten long sticks of macaroni into pieces an 
inch long or less. Throw into a saucepan with plenty of 
boiling water and cook for twenty minutes. Drain away the 
water and boil again more slowly for another twenty minutes 
in a quart of milk with a cup of sugar and a slice of butter. 
Turn into a pudding dish and allow to cool. Beat in three 
eggs, flavor with vanilla, oil of cloves or oil of cinnamon, 
and bake slowly. Or use four eggs, keeping two whites to 
be beaten stiffly for the top. Brown in the oven for a minute 
or two. 


BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING. 


Cut some slices of home-made bread, about half an inch 
thick, butter and lay in a pudding-dish, sprinkle with cur- 
rants, put in another layer of buttered bread and currants. 
Beat three eggs light and stir into a pint of milk, sweeten to 
taste; flavor with a little grated lemon-peel or cinnamon, 
pour over the bread and butter and bake in a moderate oven 
until the custard is set. Test with a knife; if the knife comes 
out clean the pudding is done. If baked too long the pud- 
ding will be watery. Serve cold in the dish in which it is 
baked, with a simple sauce. 


ICE PUDDING. 


One pint of custard (boiled), three eggs, one pint of milk; 
sweeten; vanilla or sherry flavoring. Make this the night 
before, as it is better. One pint of cream, candied fruits, 
ginger, red cherries, white cherries, plum, citron, almonds, 
blanched (pound them), angelica, pineapple, half a wine-glass 
of curacao; sherry (very little), macaroons, crushed with a 
rolling-pin. The fruit must be cut fine, having been soaked 
the night before in curacao. Whip cream a little, mix cold 
custard with it, half freeze in freezer. Do this very slowly, 
then mix in macaroons, then fruit; let freeze a while longer, 
When frozen put in shape. , 
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DATE PUDDING (OR FIG). 


Half a pound of dates, quarter of a pound of suet, half a 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in- hot water; five ounces of 
brown sugar, half a pound of bread-crumbs, a little salt and 
nutmeg. Mix all the ingredients with two well-beaten eggs. 
Put into buttered mould, and boil two and a half hours. 
Serve with brandy sauce. The pudding is improved by soak- 
ing the dates beforehand in a small cupful of sherry or 
whiskey. 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 


Three eggs, four tablespoonfuls of flour twice sifted, one 
pint of milk, one teaspoonful of salt. Put flour and salt into 
a bowl, break eggs into it; mix well, and add milk by degrees, 
beating till well mixed. Cook twenty to thirty minutes in 
heat of cake oven. 


BON ACCORD PUDDING. 


Four good-sized cooking apples, pared, cored and minced 
quite fine, half pound of bread-crumbs, four ounces of sugar, 
four ounces of raisins stoned and chopped, a little salt and 
nutmeg to taste. Mix together. Beat up three eggs and add 
to the other ingredients, beating all well. Put into a but- 
tered mould, tie down with a cloth, and boil for an hour and 
a half. Serve with sweet sauce. 


BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING. 


Spread your bread with a little butter and cut into 
slices about half an inch thick, and put into a flat but- 
tered pudding dish, put one layer on the bottom of the dish 
and then put some raisins over it; do this until, the dish 
is full and then make a little custard with two eggs to a 
pint and a half of milk, pour the custard over the bread, 
first sprinkling sugar over the bread, then put a piece of but- 
ter, about a dessertspoonful, in the custard, so that it will 
float on the top. Bake in a moderate oven, 
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PINEAPPLE AND TAPIOCA PUDDING. 


One cup pearl tapioca, soak over night and boil in the 
morning until clear; add one cup sugar, one teaspoonful van- 
illa, one pint grated or finely chopped pineapple and set away 
to cool. Serve with plain or whipped cream. 


PATTERDALE PUDDING. 


Three eggs, quarter pound butter, quarter pound sifted 
loaf sugar, quarter pound flour. Beat the butter to a cream, 
beat the eggs in one by one, then add the sugar and flour. 
Put into cups and bake in a moderately heated oven twenty 
minutes. ‘This is a prime recipe. 


CARROT PUDDING. 


One cup grated carrot, one cup grated potato, one cup 
brown sugar, one cup suet, one large cup raisins (stoned), 
one large cup currants, one egg, a little chopped peel; spice 
to suit taste; pinch of ‘salt, one teaspoonful soda. Steam in 
mould three hours. eo 4 ARR IS VoL 


ARRAT PUDDING. 


One-half pound macaroons, two and one-half pounds 
ladies’ fingers, soaked in wine, one-half dozen eggs, two and 
one-half cups sugar, beaten for one-half an hour, two table- 
spoonfuls of gelatine dissolved and mixed with eggs after they 
are beaten, and whipped quickly for a minute or two. Have 
whipped cream on top. 


CREAM SPONGE. 


One-third box Knox’s gelatine, one-quarter cup cold 
water, one cup milk, one pint cream, one cup granulated 
sugar, one egg, one tablespoonful vanilla. Soak gelatine in 
water for one-half hour, then stand it in boiling water to dis- 
solve. Scald the milk, add sugar, beat the egg until light, 
and add hot milk to egg, stirring constantly while adding, 
removing from fire for the purpose; add gelatine and flavor- 
ing, and set aside to cool, but not to set. Whip the cream, 
add the cooled custard, beat well, and put into moulds. 

i be 
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ORANGE PUDDING. 


One cup white sugar, half cup cracker crumbs, two eggs, 
one orange, one tablespoonful butter, one pint milk. Soak 
the crumbs in a little of the milk, butter and sugar, add 
grated rind and eggs beaten together, then orange juice and 
crumbs, bake half an hour in moderate oven. 


LEMON TAPIOCA PUDDING. 


One small cup tapioca, soak over night in two cups of 
water; add another cup of water in the morning. Juice of 
one and a half large lemons, rind of one lemon, one cup sugar, 
yolks of two eggs beaten; cook till the tapioca is clear—about 
an hour. Whip whites of eggs with a little sugar and put 
on the top. 


DERBYSHIRE PUDDING. 


One pint milk boiled; keep a wineglass milk cold and mix 
with heaping tablespoonful flour, pour hot milk on this and 
stir thoroughly until thick; let cool; add grated rind of 
lemon, bit of butter size of a walnut, and one teacupful of 
white sugar, one cup blanched almonds cut in about eight 
pieces, the yolks of four eggs well beaten, and whites of two 
eggs. All these ingredients well mixed and poured into a 
buttered pudding dish, baked until a light gold color, then 
ice with two whites left, juice of a lemon and a little white 
sugar, well beaten; return to oven until icing is stiff. Allow 
pudding to become quite cold. It is better to stand some 
hours. 


JELLY PUDDING. 


Half an ounce of gelatine, yolks of five eggs, one lemon, 
sherry, six ounces of sugar, half a pint of milk. Dissolve 
half an ounce of gelatine in a little water, beat the yolks of 
five eggs; rub into them with a spoon six ounces of sugar; add 
half a pint of milk and the gelatine; stir over fire until thick 
like custard. ‘Take off and add the juice of a lemon and a 
wineglass of sherry and whites of eggs which have been well 
beaten. Mix well together. Put in a mould and let stand 
until next day. Should be eaten with cream. 
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COLD ALMOND PUDDING. 


Four eggs, quarter pound of ground almonds, quarter 
pound of powdered sugar; beat the eggs until very light, then 
add the sugar and almonds gently, then beat till it bubbles, 
and put in a greased dish. Put blanched almonds on top 
and bake in rather a moderate oven. 


HOT ALMOND PUDDING. 


Half a pound of ground almonds, half a pound of sugar, 
half a pound of suet, two eggs, two ounces of currants, two 
ounces of raisins, one ounce of preserved cherries, a little an- 
gelica, a little ground mace, half a pound of flour, a teacup- 
ful of water, half a nutmeg grated, a few drops of essence of 
almonds, half a teaspoonful of ground ginger. The suet 
must be chopped fine. Add all the other ingredients and 
work them together for ten minutes, so that all is well mixed. 
Boil for three hours or more. 


POUDING A LA PARISIENNE. 


Dissolve one ounce of butter in a sauce-pan, mix in an 
ounce of sugar, one ounce of flour and a gill of milk; stir 
all over the fire until boiling, cover it with a lid, and let it 
stand on a warm part of the stove for five minutes, then re- 
move it to the table and stir in the yolks of three eggs, whip 
the whites toa stiff froth and stir them in lightly and 
thoroughly ; now add a few drops of vanilla essence, and about 
four ounces of different sorts of fruit, cut into small pieces, 
such as pears, peaches, glace cherries, angelica, apricots, pine- 
apple, ete. Put the pudding into a plain round mould, which 
must be previously buttered, covered with a greased paper, 
and steam for three-quarters of an hour; turn on to a dish 
and pour wine sauce round. 


LEMON PUDDING. 


Put one quart of water to boil; when boiling mix in two 
tablespoonfuls cornstarch, previously dissolved in a little 
water; the juice and grated rind of two lemons, a large cup- 
ful of white sugar. When quite thick beat in the whites of 
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three eggs, beaten stiff; set aside to cool; serve with a thin 
custard made with the yolks of eggs, flavored with vanilla. 


STEAMED ROLY POLY. 


Three-quarters of a cup of suet, chopped very fine; three 
cups of flour, one cup of water, two teaspoonfuls baking 
powder, sifted into the flour, a pinch of salt; roll on a board 
and spread thickly with plum jam. Place in a tin and steam 
one and a half or two hours. Sauce—T'wo eggs, one cup of 
sugar, half cup of butter. Mix well together and pour into 
the mixture one cup of boiling wine—sherry is best. 


PLAIN PLUM PUDDING. 


Three cups of flour, two cups of suet, one teaspoonful 
baking powder, one cup of sugar, one cup of molasses. Fruit 
and spice to taste. Mix soft with milk; steam three and a 
half or four hours. 


ENGLISH XMAS PLUM PUDDING. 


Two pounds of raisins, two pounds of currants, half a 
pound of citron or lemon peel, one teacupful of sugar, two 
thick slices of bread crumbled fine, seven eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful of cloves ground, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one nut- 
meg grated, two pounds of beef suet, a piece of butter the 
size of an orange, two pounds of flour; mix it all with milk 
or water, boil four hours in a bag. This makes two large 
puddings, and may be kept a month steamed when wanted, 
and eaten with a sauce. 


PLUM PUDDING. 


One pound each of suet, bread crumbs, raisins, currants, 
and sugar, one glass brandy, one glass sherry, eight eggs, 
cne nutmeg, a little mace or cinnamon, one saltspoonful of 
salt and milk enough to moisten; boil six hours. J*ewer cur- 
rants and raisins may be used and the difference made up 
with candied peels, which is an improvement. 
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SPONGE PUDDING. 


One pint of milk, half a cup of butter, half a cup of flour, 
half a cup of sugar, two eggs (for eight people). Wet the 
flour with part of the milk, then cook it all in the milk ten 
minutes; add butter and sugar while hot. When cool add the 
yolks of five eggs well beaten, then add the whisked whites, 
and stir thoroughly. Bake in a two-quart basin (first set in 
a pan of hot water), half an hour. Cream for sauce. 


FIG PUDDING. 


One pound of figs, one pound breadcrumbs, one cup melted 
butter, half pound sugar, five eggs, one nutmeg, orange and 
lemon peel. Steam three hours. 


BROWN PUDDING. 


Weight of two eggs in flour, two in butter, and one in 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls raspberry jam, two eggs well 
beaten, half teaspoonful baking soda. Steam one hour and 
three-quarters. Mix sugar and eggs to a cream, beat jam till 
all bubbles, then add flour and half a teaspoonful carbonate 
of soda. Sauce.—Yolks of three eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
castor sugar; whip to a cream with one cup cooking sherry in 
a double saucepan, just a minute. 


STEAMED SAGO PUDDING. 


Put into a saucepan one pint milk, three ounces sago, two 
ounces fresh butter, three ounces sugar, the grated rind of 
cne lemon. Boil all together for thirteen and a half minutes. 
Work in three eggs. Mix together one-half tablespoon flour, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls sugar; butter mould and dust 
flour and sugar into it well. Pour in the mixture and put 
buttered paper on top and steam one hour. 


MARMALADE PUDDING. 
Quarter pound of suet, quarter pound of breadcrumbs, 
quarter pound of sugar, two ounces of flour or ground rice, 
two tablespoonfuls orange marmalade, one egg, half a tea- 
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spoonful baking powder, one tablespoonful of milk. Finely 
chop the suet and put it in a bowl with the flour, sugar, bread- 
crumbs and baking powder. Mix well together. Beat the 
eggs until light, then beat into it the milk and marmalade. 
Mix all together, pour into a well-greased mould. Twist over 
a sheet of paper and steam four hours. 


COLD PUDDING. 


Two lemons, juice and grated rind, three eggs (yolks only) 
well beaten, one cup white sugar, one tablespoonful corn- 
starch, one cup cold water. Boil together, until thick; stir 
well, and pour while hot into a pudding dish, lined first with 
thin stale cake. When cooked cover the top with three eggs 
(the whites) well whisked, and brown in the oven. Serve 
cold. 


= 


APPLE MERINGUE PUDDING. 


One pint of stewed apples, three eggs—whites and yolks 
separate—one-half teacup white sugar, one teaspoonful of 
butter, one-quarter teaspoonful of essence of almond (for the 
méringue). 

Prepare the apples as for a pie, and stew till almost a 
pulp, sweeten and spice, and while hot stir in the yolks of the 
eggs gradually. Beat very light, pour into a buttered dish. 
and bake for ten minutes. Cover, without drawing it from 
the oven, with a méringue made of the beaten whites, two 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar, and the almond flavoring, 
Spread it over with a tablespoon, evenly and quickly, close the 
oven again, and brown very slightly. Serve either hot or cold, 
as preferred. 


In making the méringues see that the eggs are quite fresh, 
whip them in a cool place, and on a cold dish, otherwise they 
will not rise properly. Use them as soon as they are whipped 
to a high snowy heap; if left to stand they will become flat, 
and it is impossible to well ‘froth them a second time. It 
must also be remembered that the whites will not froth to 
stiffness, if a drop of the yolk is mixed with them. 
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BAKED APPLE PUDDING. 


Six large apples (grated), three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one-quarter pound of sugar, two eggs (whites and yolks beaten 
separately), juice of one lemon, and half the grated rind; 
pastry. 

Beat the butter and sugar into a cream, stir in the yolks, 
the lemon, the grated apple, and lastly the whites of the eggs. 
Line a dish with pastry, pour in the mixture, and bake till 
nicely browned. This is best cold. 

Normandy pippins may be used for this pudding if liked. 


APPLE CHARLOTTE. 


Slices of bread and butter, with the crust trimmed off, 
six apples, the grated rind of a lemon and the juice, sugar to 
taste. 

Butter a pie-dish, and place a layer of bread-and-butter 
at the bottom, then a layer of apples, peeled, cored, and cut 
into slices; sprinkle these over with sugar, a little of the lemon 
feel, and a few drops of the juice. Repeat this until the dish 
is full, then cover it well over with the peel of the apples to 
prevent it burning, and bake in a quick oven about three- 
quarters of an hour. When done, remove the peel, turn it 
out on a dish, sprinkle with white sugar, and serve at once. 


APPLE SOUFFLE PUDDING. 


Six or seven fine juicy apples, one cup fine breadcrumbs, 
four eggs, one cup of sugar, two tablespoonfuls butter, nut- 
meg, and a little grated lemon peel. 

Pare, core, and slice the apples, and stew in a covered 
double saucepan, without a drop of water, until they are 
tender. Mash to a smooth pulp, and while hot, stir in the 
butter and sugar. Let it get quite cold, and whip in, first the 
yolks of the eggs, then the writes—beaten very stiff—alter- 
nately with the breadcrumbs. Flavor, beat quickly three 
minutes, until all the ingredients are reduced to a creamy 
batter, and bake in a buttered dish, in a moderate oven. It 
will take about an hour to cook it properly. Keep it covered 
until ten minutes before you take it out. This will retain 
the juices and prevent the formation of a crust on the top. 
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APPLE FRITTERS. 


Apples. For a batter: One-half pound flour, one ounce 
butter, one-half teaspoonful of salt, two eggs—whites and 
yolks beaten separately, milk enough to make it tolerably thin. 

Prepare some apples, as for a pie, or mince them if pre- 
ferred; add these to the batter, and drop a large tablespoonful 
at a time into a pan of boiling lard or clarified dripping; fry 
till of a light brown, turning when required. When done, 
lay them on a sheet of blotting-paper before the fire to absorb 
the grease, then dish them, piled high, one above the other, 
and strewed with sifted sugar. They should be served as hot 
as possible. 7 


SWISS APPLE PUDDING. 


Apples, breadcrumbs, moist sugar, butter. 

Prepare the apples as for a pie, and put a layer of them in 
e buttered dish; cover with breadcrumbs, and a little sugar, 
and a few small pieces of butter. Repeat this until the dish 
is full, and bake till well browned. When finished, turn it 
out of the dish and sprinkle with white sugar. 


AGRA PUDDING. 


Four eggs, one pint and a half of milk, one tablespoonful 
of sugar, vanilla to taste, bread-and-butter, marmalade, and 
ene pint of boiled custard. 

Cut thin slices of bread-and-butter, and spread them with 
the marmalade. Fit them neatly into a buttered pie-dish 
until it is half full; then pour over them gradually a hot 
custard made of the milk heated almost to boiling, then taken 
off the fire, and the beaten eggs and sugar stirred in with the 
fiavoring. Place a small plate on the top to prevent the 
bread from rising, and let it soak for half an hour. Grate a 
little nutmeg on the top, and bake, and when done turn it out 
of the dish, and pour over it a pint of boiled custard. This 
pudding is very good, either hot or cold, especially so if 
French bread can be used. 

A plainer pudding may be made by omitting two of the 
eggs and the boiled custard, but in that case it should be sent 
to table in the dish in which it is baked. Both are very good. 
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ARROWROOT CHARLOTTE. 


Two tablespoonfuls of flour, three tablespoonfuls of arrow- 
root, one quart of milk, flavored with vanilla, three or four 
stale sponge cakes. 

Line a mould with the sponge cakes, cut thin, and sprinkle 
with sherry. Mix the flour and arrowroot with enough cold 
milk to make it smooth. Put the remainder of the milk into 
a saucepan and stir in the mixture just before it boils; boil 
a few minutes, stirring all the time, then pour it boiling into 
the mould. Stand it aside till quite cold, turn it out of the 
mould and spread it with jelly or jam. 


ARROWROOT CREAMS. 


One ounce of arrowroot, three ounces powdered sugar, the 
yolk of one egg, one quart of milk, a little lemon-peel and 
cinnamon. 

Mix the arrowroot with a little of the milk to a smooth 
paste and add to it the egg. Boil the remainder of the milk 
with the sugar and flavoring, and pour it boiling hot on the 
arrowroot, keeping it well stirred till nearly cold, when it may 
be set aside in custard glasses. 


AUSTRIAN PUDDING. 


One pound of flour, a pinch of salt, one large teaspoonful 
cf baking powder, one-quarter pound finely chopped suet, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, one breakfastcup of milk, one 
breakfastcup of treacle. 

Mix the dry ingredients together, then warm the milk, stir 
it into the treacle, and add it to the pudding. Mix well and 
boil in a well-buttered basin for three hours. 


BREAD FRITTERS. 


One pint milk, one egg, one-quarter pound flour, bread, 
‘jam. Make a batter with the milk, egg, and flour. Cut some 
slices of bread rather thin, in squares or three-cornered pieces, 
spread half of them with jam and cover with the other slices ; 
dip them into the batter, and fry in boiling lard till of a light 
brown color. Serve very hot, piled on a dish, and sprinkled 
with white sugar. 
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BREAD-AND-BUTTER PUDDING (Bo1tep). 


Four eggs well beaten, one ounce of lump sugar, one- 
quarter pound of currants, one quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt. 

Butter a basin well, put in a sprinkle of currants all round, 
then a layer of bread-and-butter, and so on, until the basin 
or mould be nearly full, then add to the eggs a quart of milk 
with the sugar. Boil for an hour and a half gently. 


BETSY PUDDING. 


One pint of milk, three ounces breadcrumbs, one egg, one 
tablespoonful of white sugar, jam. 

Spread a good layer of jam in the bottom of a pie-dish. 
Pour the milk nearly boiling on to the breadcrumbs; when 
cool stir in the egg, which should be beaten; pour this gently 
on the preserve; grate a little nutmeg over the top, and bake 
for half an hour. 


BACHELOR’S PUDDING. 


One egg, with its weight in minced apple, flour, sugar, 
currants, breadcrumbs, suet. 

Mix these with the egg and add a little milk. Boil in a 
mould from one and a half to two hours. 


CARROT PUDDING. 


One-quarter pound grated currants, one-quarter pound 
breadcrumbs, one-quarter pound suet, one-quarter pound 
flour, one-quarter pound currants or sultanas, one large table- 
spoonful of treacle, one-quarter of the rind of a lemon grated. 

Mix well together with a little milk, and boil in a basin, 
or mould, for an hour and a half. 


SPONGE PUDDING. 


One ounce of butter, one ounce of sugar, one ounce of 
flour, half pint of milk, three eggs. Scald the milk, and put 
the butter, sugar, flour, and yolks of eggs into it. Beat the 
whites stiff and stir in. Bake in a pan set in another pan of 
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water, for about half an hour. Sauce.—One cup of sugar, 
one-half cup of butter, one-half cup boiling water, one-half 
cup wine and a httle nutmeg. 


FRUIT PUDDING. 


One cup molasses, one cup milk, one cut shred suet, one 
cup raisins, half cup currants, two and a half cups flour, 
baking powder, salt, and any spice or flavoring preferred. 
Steam two hours in buttered mould. Serve with hard sauce 
(butter and sugar creamed together and hot water sparingly 
added to thin to desired consistency), flavored with vanilla or 
lemon. This is a good, easy pudding to make.—Hd. 


SUET PUDDING. 


Three-quarters of a pound of fine shred suet, one-half 
pound chopped and stoned raisins (weigh after stoning), 
three tablespoons moist sugar, three tablespoons flour, a little 
nutmeg and salt, three yolks and two whites of eggs, well 
beaten, a teaspoonful of baking powder. Boil for four 
hours or steam in basin. 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 


Pint new milk, two eggs, five tablespoons flour, pinch of 
salt. Stir milk and flour to batter, put in salt, add well 
beaten eggs. Have a shallow tin pan with lots of melted 
dripping boiling hot. Pour in batter, bake half an hour in 
hot oven. English cooks set the cooked pudding under the 
roast and allow it to catch some of the dripping just before 
serving. 


CHHAP PLUM PUDDING. 


Two cups of flour, one teaspoon of baking powder, one- 
half teaspoon of cinnamon, one-half cup of suet, one-half cup 
raisins, one egg, one-half cup molasses, one-half cup of milk. 
Steam three hours. 


CARAMEL PUDDING CUSTARD. 


Six yolks of eggs, two ounces sugar, half pint of cream. 
Two ounces castor sugar, and enough water to moisten 
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sugar. Put sugar and water into a mould and cook until 
sugar is of a dark color; allow it to run all over the mould; 
dip in cold water to set it; then pour in your custard; put 
into a saucepan with boiling water half way up the mould; 
cook about twenty minutes; cover mould with a buttered 
paper, and put cover on saucepan while the custard is 
steaming. 


SMOTHERED FIG PUDDING. 


Three cups rich milk, one cup sugar, two eggs well 
beaten, a bit of butter size of an egg, two tablespoons corn- 
starch dissolved in a little cold milk. Cook in a double 
boiler, stirring constantly. Flavor, vanilla. Place a layer of 
finely cut up figs, then a layer of custard, and so on till dish 
is full. Set away till cool. Put whipped cream on top and 
serve. Preserved ginger used instead of the figs is also good. 


PRUNE PUDDING. 


One pound prunes, stew and remove the pits; whites of 
four eggs beaten very stiff, and three tablespoons white sugar. 
Put sugar and whites of eggs together; add prunes. Bake 
cne-half hour. Serve with cream. 


ADA FORD’S PUDDING. 


Half a cup of melted butter, three-quarters of a cup of 
sugar, a good half cup of milk, two eggs, a teacup and three- 
quarters full of flour, a teaspoon and a half of baking pow- 
der. Butter a mould, cover the bottom with jam, fill with 
batter, and steam one hour and a quarter. Serve with sauce. 


"XMAS PUDDING. 


One pound suet, one pound currants, one pound raisins, 
one pound sultanas, one pound grated bread-crumbs, one | 
pound moist sugar, one-half pound citron, one-quarter pound 
orange and lemon each, one-half pound flour (browned), one- 
half pint milk, one nutmeg. Mix well and boil five hours. 
Excellent. 
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GRAHAM FLOUR PUDDING. 


Two cups Graham flour, one cup sweet milk, one cup of 
molasses, one cup of currants or raisins, one teaspoonful 
baking powder, one teaspoonful of salt. Put in a shape and 
boil or steam for three hours. Serve with foam sauce. 


FOAM SAUCE. 


Half cup butter, one cup white sugar, one egg, six table- 
spoonfuls of milk, one wineglass of brandy. Beat the butter 
and sugar to a froth; add yolk of egg and milk. Set on a 
slow fire; add brandy and white of egg well beaten just before 
serving. 


PLAIN GINGER PUDDING. 


Three-quarters cup suet, two cups flour, one-half tea- 
spoonful salt, three large tablespoons brown sugar, three 
large tablespoons molasses, two teaspoons baking powder, 
one large teaspoon ground ginger, a small grating of nutmeg, 
one-half cup sweet milk, one-half cup cold water. Line a 
melon mould with raisins, pour in the batter, and steam for 
two and one-half hours. 


 “GLENEDYTH” *XMAS PUDDING (Most Excellent). 


One and one-half pounds bread crumbs, one-half pound 
of flour, two pounds well clarified and finely shredded suet, 
two pounds of raisins, stoned, washed and dried, two pounds 
of currants similarly prepared, two pounds of sugar, two 
ounces of candied peel, two ounces of citron, two ounces of 
preserved ginger, finely chopped; two small nutmegs finely 
erated, two limes, the juice of good sized ones, the rind 
very finely minced; one teaspoonful of salt, two ounces sweet 
blanched almonds sliced, eighteen eggs, one claret glass of 
brandy, one sherry glass of maraschino. Mix all to a stiff 
paste, moistening with a little milk if necessary, but be care- 
ful, for milk will make the pudding heavy. The eggs and 
milk should be stirred into the ingredients after they have 
been throroughly mixed together, and last of all the brandy 
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and liqueur. This pudding will take ten hours to boil, and is 
large enough for a party of sixteen. 

Sauce.—Put ten yolks of eggs in a stew-pan, four ounces 
of sugar, one pint of milk. Stir over the fire in a “bain 
marie” (double boiler) till a rich custard has been formed; 
add a claret glass of Noyeau; strain the sauce and serve hot. 
Instead of Noyeau three-quarters of a pint of Madeira may 
be used. 


SPONGE PUDDING. 


One and one-half tablespoon butter, four tablespoons 
_ flour, five tablespoons white sugar, six eggs, one pint sweet 
milk. The whites and yolks beaten separately. Boil the 
sugar, flour and one pint of sweet milk together, then take 
off the fire and stir in butter. When cool add the eggs well 
beaten. Bake one hour in a pan of water. 

Sauce for above-—Half pint wine and water, one cup 
sugar, one-half cup butter, one teaspoon flour, one egg, flavor 
with nutmeg. 


BRENTWOOD PUDDING. 


Three ounces of bread-crumbs, three ounces of butter, 
three ounces of sugar, yolks of three eggs, juice of two lemons 
and grated rind of one lemon. Line the dish with pastry, 
put a layer of jam at the bottom, over which pour the above 
mixture. Bake forty minutes. When it has been in the oven 
thirty minutes pour over it the whites of the eggs beaten to 
a stiff froth. 


MAY’S PUDDING. 


One quart of boiling water, juice of one large lemon, four 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, two eggs, two cups of sugar. 
Mix the cornstarch with a little cold water, add the lemon- 
juice. Have the water boiling on the fire; put in the sugar 
and stir in the cornstarch. When it has well thickened add 
the whites of the eggs beaten very stiff. Stir well and pour 
into a mould. The yolks of the eggs can be used to make a 
custard, with one pint of milk and one small tablespoonful 
of cornstarch; sugar to taste. Serve cold. 
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RAISIN PUFF. 


Two eggs, one-third cup of butter, two cups of flour, in 
which sift three teaspoonfuls baking powder ; two tablespoons 
ot white sugar, one cup of raisins chopped very fine, one tea- 
cup of sweet milk. Steam one hour in an ordinary brown 
bread steamer. Serve with whipped cream or cold sauce. : 


BANANA PUDDING. 


One-half box of Knox’s gelatine, six small bananas, one 
cup of granulated sugar, a small cupful of preserved ginger 
chopped fine, a cupful of walnuts, also chopped fine, one pint 
of milk and half a pint of whipped cream. Soak the gela- 
tine for fifteen minutes in a cupful of cold milk. Mash the 
bananas till smooth. Mix in the chopped ginger and wal- 
nuts, add the sugar. Pour the milk (boiling) on the gela- 
tine, stir till dissolved, to which add the bananas, ginger, and 
walnuts. Set in a bowl in a can of crushed ice or cold water. 
Stir occasionally till the mixture begins to grow firm, then 
very gently fold in the whipped cream and pour into a mould 
which has been rubbed inside with sweet oil. When firm turn 
out and serve with whipped cream. 


CUSTARD PUDDING. 


Take five tablespoonfuls out of a quart of cream or rich 
milk, and mix them with two large spoonfuls of fine flour. 
Set the rest of the milk to boil, flavoring it with bitter almonds 
broken up. When it has boiled hard, take it off, strain it, 
and stir it in the cold milk and flour. Set it away to cool, 
and beat well eight yolks and four whites of eggs; add them 
to the milk, and stir in, at the last, a glass of brandy or white 
wine, a teaspoonful of powdered nutmeg, and half a cupful 
of sugar. Butter a large bowl or mould; pour in the mixture; 
tie a cloth tightly over it; put it into a pot of boiling water, 
and boil it two hours, replenishing the pot with hot water 
from a tea-kettle. When the pudding is done, let it get cool 
before you turn it out. Hat it with butter and sugar stirred 
together to a cream and flavored with lemon-juice or orange 
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RICE PUDDING (Fine). 


Wash a teacupful of rice, and boil it in two teacupfuls of 
water; then add, while the rice is hot, three tablespoonfuls 
of butter, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, five eggs well-beaten, 
one tablespoonful of powdered nutmeg, a little salt, one glass 
of wine, a quarter of a pound of raisins, stoned and cut in 
halves, a quarter of a pound of Zante currants, a quarter of a 
pound of citron cut in slips, and one quart of cream; mix 
well, pour into buttered dish and bake an hour in a moderate 
oven. 


RHUBARB, OR PIE-PLANT PUDDING. 


Chop rhubarb pretty fine, put in a pudding-dish, and 
sprinkle sugar over it; make a batter of one cupful of sour 
milk, two eggs, a piece of butter the size of an egg, half a tea: 
spoonful of soda, and enough flour to make batter about as 
thick as for cake. Spread it over the rhubarb, and bake till 
done. ‘Turn out on a platter upside down, so that the rhu- 
barb will be on top. Serve with sugar and cream. 


PRESERVE DUMPLINGS. 


Preserved peaches, plums, quinces, cherries or any other 
sweetmeat; make a light crust, and roll a small piece of 
moderate thickness and fill with the fruit in quantity to make 
the size of a peach dumpling; tie each one in a dumpling 
cloth, well floured inside, drop them into hot water, and boil 
for half an hour; when done, remove the cloth, send to table 
hot, and eat with cream. 


FROZEN PUDDING. 


One large pint of milk, scant half-cupful of flour, two 
cupfuls of sugar, two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
(soaked in water two hours), one quart cream, one pound 
of preserved fruit, four tablespoonfuls of sherry wine; soak 
fruit in brandy. Cook milk, flour, eggs, gelatine and one 
cupful of sugar. When cool add cream, wine, and the other 
cup of sugar, and freeze, then add fruit, and pack in bricks. 


DESSERTS, CUSTARDS AND CREAMS. 


The usual rule for custards is, eight eggs to a quart of 
milk; but a very good custard can be made of six, or even less, 
especially with the addition of a level tablespoonful of sifted 
flour, thoroughly blended in the sugar first, before adding 
the other ingredients. They may be baked, boiled or steam- 
ed, either in cups or one large dish. It improves custards 
to first boil the milk and then cool it before being used; also 
‘a little salt adds to the flavor. A very small lump of butter 
may also be added, if one wants something especially rich. 

To make custards look and taste better, ducks’ eggs 
should be used when obtainable; they add very much to the 
flavor and richness, and so many are not required as of ordin- 
ary eggs, four ducks’ eggs to a pint of milk making a delici- 
ous custard. When desired extremely rich and good, cream 
should be substituted for the milk, and double the quantity of 
eggs used to those mentioned, omitting the whites. 

When making boiled custard, set the dish containing the 
custard into another and larger dish, partly filled with boil 
ing water, placed over the fire. Let the cream or milk come 
almost to a boil before adding the eggs or thickening, then 
stir it briskly one way every moment until smooth and well 
cooked; it must not boil or it will curdle. 

To bake a custard, the fire should be moderate, and the 
dish well buttered. 

Everything in baked custard depends upon the regularly 
heated slow oven. If made with nicety, it is the most deli- 
cate of all sweets; if cooked till it wheys, it is hardly eatable. 

Frozen eggs can be made quite as good as fresh ones 
if used as soon as thawed soft. Drop them into boil- 
ing water, letting them remain until the water is cold, 
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They will be soft all through and beat up equal to those that 
have not been touched with the frost. 

_ Eggs should always be thoroughly well-beaten, separately, 
the yolks first, then the sugar added; beat again, then add the 
beaten whites with the flavoring, then the cooled scalded milk. 
The lighter the eggs are beaten, the thicker and richer the 
custard. 

Eggs should always be broken into a cup, the whites and 
yolks separated, and they should always be strained. Break- 
ing the eggs thus, the bad ones may be easily rejected without 
spoiling the others, and so cause no waste. 

A meringue, or frosting for the top, requires about a 
tablespoonful of fine sugar to the beaten white of one egg; 
to be placed on the top after the custard or pudding is baked; 
smoothed over with a broad-bladed knife dipped in cold water, 
and replaced in the oven to brown slightly. 


SOFT CARAMEL CUSTARD. 


One quart of milk, half a cupful of sugar, six eggs, half 
‘a teaspoonful of salt. Put the milk on to boil, reserving a 
cupful. Beat the eggs and add the cold milk to them. Stir 
‘the sugar in a small frying-pan until it becomes liquid and 
‘just begins to smoke. Stir it into the boiling milk; then 
add the beaten eggs and cold milk, and stir constantly until 
the mixture begins to thicken. Set away to cool. Serve 
in glasses. 


RASPBERRY CREAM. 


One-quarter pound white sugar, one-quarter pound rasp- 
ee jam, and the whites of four eggs beaten together for an 
our. ; 


A DAINTY DESSERT. 


Line a glass bowl with slices of sponge cake or ladies’ 
fingers, fill the bowl with sliced bananas; squeeze the juice 
and pulp from a quart of blackberries, sweeten it well, then 
pour it over the bananas; stand on ice until ice-cold, then 
cover with a deep layer of whipped cream and serve, 
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PRUNE SHAPE. 


One and one-half pounds of best prunes (or figs), stew 
with a little sugar till quite tender. Strain the liquid from 
them and take out the stones; one six-ounce packet of gela- 
tine, dissolved in one pint of cold water. Then add a small 
half-pint of boiling water mixed with juice of prunes; add one 
cup sugar and a few drops of ratafia. Place the prunes round 
the mould and pour liquid over. Let it stand till quite cold. 
Blanched almonds are an improvement. 


AMBROSIA. 


One pineapple chopped quite fine, one-half box straw- 
berries, six bananas sliced and the slices quartered, six 
oranges sliced and the slices quartered; one lemon cut fine; 
sweeten to taste. Add one wineglassful sherry and set away 
until cold. 


~ 


SALTED ALMONDS. 


Two pounds almonds, three tablespoonfuls best olive oil, 
one tablespoonful fine salt. Blanch almonds, pour oil over 
them, adding salt. Let them stand for an hour or two, stir- 
ring frequently. Then place in a pan large enough for the 
almonds to rest on the surface, not being crowded one on 
another. Place in an oven sufficiently slow to allow twenty 
minutes for the nuts to brown nicely, and shake the pan fre- 
quently that they may color evenly. 


APPLE CHARLOTTE. 


Mix one pint stewed apples with one cup sugar; the grated 
rind and juice of one lemon; soak one-third of a box of gela- 
tine in one-third of a cup of cold water twenty minutes; add 
cne-third of a cup of boiling water to dissolve the gelatine; 
when cool add it to the apples. When beginning to stiffen, 
add the beaten whites of three eggs; pour into moulds lined 
with lady fingers. Serve with soft custard poured round the 
base of the charlotte. 
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STRAWBERRY MOULD. 


Line a mould with nicely flavored lemon jelly. Then put 
in a layer of strawberries, freed from their stalks and cut 
in halves. Setting this layer with a little more jelly, have a 
smaller mould the same shape as the first; stand it in the 
centre of the larger mould (failing a mould use a small, round 
tin or jam pot), and fill up the outer circumference with 
alternate layers of the strawberries and lemon jelly. Place 
the mould on ice to set, and meanwhile whip half a pint of 
cream to a stiff froth, adding about one-quarter of an ounce 
of best leaf gelatine, dissolved in a very little water or milk, 
and very gradually add to this a cupful of strawberry pulp 
(obtained by mashing fruit through sieve), sweetened to taste. 
When the jelly is set, remove the inner mould by pouring a 
little warm water into it and lifting out as quickly as pos- 
sible. Then fill up the space thus left with the whipped 
cream and strawberry pulp, and put the mould back on the ice 
for an hour or two, when it can be turned out and served . 
with cream. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM. 


Grate finely six ounces Cadbury’s chocolate; put it into a 
saucepan with one pint cream, six ounces castor sugar, and 
yolks of six eggs. Stir over fire until it thickens, run through 
hair sieve; add two ounces dissolved gelatine. Mix and fill 
mould and place on ice. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


One pint cream, one-quarter cup sugar, whites of two eggs, 
ene teaspoonful granulated gelatine. Dissolve gelatine in as 
little boiling water as possible, whip cream and beat eggs very 
light; add all together and pour into mould lined with lady 
fingers. 


ITALIAN CREAM. 


For two moulds: Three cups of cream and one cup of 
milk whipped stiff; one box of gelatine sweetened to taste. 
Put the sugar with the gelatine when it is hot. Flavor with 
vanilla; stir till it thickens, then mould. 
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APPLE PORCUPINE. 


Pare and core the apples. Make a syrup by boiling 
sugar and water in equal proportions. As soon as the fruit 
is pared, before it is discolored by standing, immerse it in 
the syrup and cook until it is easily pierced with a straw. 
Then draw the apples from the liquid and ornament the 
sides of each by piercing them with blanched almonds. Fill 
the cavities with jelly, preserved fruit or marmalade and 
serve hot or cold with cream. With the remaining syrup 
and the skins and cores, apple jelly may be made. 


PINEAPPLE CREAM. 


Four eggs, one-half pint milk, one-half pint double 
cream, three-quarters ounce of gelatine, three ounces sugar. 
Take the pineapple and trim well, cut in half, cut one-half in 
dice, the other half pound in a mortar and pass through a 
hair sieve. Whip the cream, add the juice of pine, also the 
* dice of pine; dissolve the gelatine in a gill of the pineapple 
syrup, add sugar; when cold add cream, and pour it into a 
decorated mould and set on ice. 


GATEAUX AUX PRUNES. 


One pound prunes, three ounces sugar, three-quarters ounce 
gelatine, juice and rind of a lemon, one glass brandy, one pint 
of water, a few drops cochineal. Boil the prunes in the water 
and sugar until quite soft; then take them out and take the 
stones out, crack the kernels, add them with the brandy, 
lemon juice and peel, a little cochineal and the gelatine dis- 
solved in a little water. Boil all for twenty minutes. Pour 
into a border mould. When set, turn out, and serve with 
whipped cream in the centre. 


CREME A LA DUCHESSE. 


A very rich custard, stiffened with one ounce gelatine and 
flavored with two ounces of powdered baked almonds and a 
gill of whipped cream. Stir into this some crystallized apri- 
cots and ginger cut up small; pour the mixture into a mould 
and pack in ice. Prepare some syrup, flavored with wine 
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colored with a little carmine; set in the ice till cold, when 
turned out. 


SHERRY FLIP. 


One pint cream, two dozen almonds, three glasses of 
sherry, juice of two lemons, sugar to taste. Blanch and chop 
the almonds and put them into a jug with the cream. In an- 
other jug put the sherry, lemon juice and enough sugar to 
sweeten the whole nicely. Pour rapidly from one jug to the 
other till the mixture is well frothed; then pour it into in- 
dividual glasses. This is sufficient to fill twelve ordinary 
custard glasses. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM. 


One-eighth pound of Cowan’s chocolate (made in To- 
ronto), melted in just sufficient water, one pint of heated 
milk; yolks of four eggs, four large tablespoons sugar, stirred 
until creamy; turn into boiling milk and add the chocolate. 
It must not boil. Strong coffee, vanilla, may be used in the 
same way, as flavoring to the cream. 


APPLES A LA PRINCESS MAUDE. 


Peel one and a half pounds of good cooking apples, cut 
them up and cook them in three-quarters of a pint of water 
with four to six ounces of loaf sugar, according to the sweet- 
ness of the apples, and bay-leaves, and the finely cut peel of 
one lemon. When the apples are perfectly soft, dissolve with 
them three-quarters of an ounce of leaf gelatine and pass the 
whole through a sieve; divide the puree into two parts, 
and redden one of them with liquid carmine, and whiten the 
other with a little thick cream, and put them in separate sauce- 
pans to about a quarter of an inch thick, and let them set. 
Put the pans on broken ice if you have any. When the puree 
is set cut out in rounds with a plain cutter about the size of 
a shilling for ornamenting round the mould, and in leaf 
shapes for the bottom and in the centre of each of the 
rounds set a little round of angelica with a little liquid jelly. 
Line a plain round mould with lemon jelly to about one-eighth 
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of an inch thick; set the cut leaves of apple puree regularly 
on the bottom of the mould with the stock ends at the centre 
and the rounds regularly round the sides in alternate 
colors; fix these in their places with a little more of 
the lemon jelly and fill up the centre with the following 
cream, viz.: Separately dissolve the odds and ends of the 
cuttings of the puree with two tablespoonfuls of lemon jelly, 
and let them stand till somewhat cool; then add to each a 
quarter of a pint of thickly whipped cream and pour them 
into the mould in alternate layers and put to set on broken ice; 
when required turn out on a dish; place on the top a ball of 
stiffly whipped cream sweetened and flavored with vanilla 
essence, and lightly sprinkle with a little chopped pistachio 
nuts. ae 


SPANISH CREAM. 


One pint of new milk, one box of gelatine, half a pound 
of white sugar, four eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately ; 
two teaspoonfuls of vanilla, scant half teaspoonful of rata- 
fia. Soak gelatine in a little water till very soft. Boil 
the milk, stir in gelatine, then sugar, then the well beaten 
yolks; stir well, and let the mixture thicken; put in flavor- 
ing and boil till the mixture separates, then take from the 
fire, beat in the whites (previously beaten stiff) ; stir lightly 
together and pour into a mould. This quantity is sufficient 
for one quart. 


MAPLE PARFAIT. 


Beat the yolks of ten eggs very light, and add a large cup- 
ful of maple syrup. Put it over the fire, stir till it thickens, 
then take off and heat till cold. Add quickly a quart of cream 
beaten till it is perfectly stiff, and pour into a two-quart 
melon mould. Pack in ice and salt for five or six hours. 


STRAWBERRY SHERBET. 


One pint of berries, one pint of granulated sugar, one pint 
‘of water, juice of two lemons, one tablespoonful gelatine. 
Dissolve the gelatine in the water; add berries and sugar, and 
last of all the lemon juice. Stir lightly and freeze. 
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LEMON SHERBET. 


One quart of fresh milk,three cups of sugar,three lemons. 
Grate a very little of the rind of one of the lemons, add the 
strained juice of all the lemons and the sugar to the milk 
and freeze at once. 


CRANBERRY FRAPPE. 


One quart of cranberries, one quart of water, boiled five or 
six minutes, strain through a coarse cheese cloth, add one 
pint of sugar and stir and boil until sugar is dissolved; 
when cold add juice of two lemons strained. Freeze to a 
mush, using equal parts of ice and salt. Serve in glass cups. 
To be eaten with turkey. 


MUSCAT SHERBET. 


Dissolve one cupful of sugar in one pint of boiling water, 
take from the fire and add one tablespoonful of gelatine 
which has been soaked until soft in half a cupful of water; 
add the juice of four lemons and the grated rind of one; let 
stand for half an hour, then strain. Add one cupful of sherry 
and three cupfuls of cold water and color green, remember- 
ing that freezing lessens all colors, and it is to be a pretty 
pale green when served. Turn into the freezer, when half 
frozen, add a meringue made by beating together the whites 
of two eggs and two teaspoonfuls of powdered sugar until 
stiff and glassy. Finish the freezing, pack and set away un- 
til serving time. 


CAFE MOUSSE. 


Mix well together one pint of thick cream, three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of vanilla and 
one-third of a cup of very strong coffee, chill thoroughly, 
then whip, setting the bowl in a pan of ice water. Take off 
the froth as it rises and lay on a sieve. When no more froth 
will rise turn the drowned whip carefully into a mould, cover 
lightly, binding the edges with a strip of muslin dipped in 
melted butter; bury in ice and salt as for freezing, let stand 
for two or three hours; wipe off the mould and turn out on a 
serving dish, 
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CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


One pint cream whipped light, one-half ounce gelatine 
dissolved in one-quarter pint of hot milk, whites of two eggs 
beaten stiff, one teacupful of icing sugar, flavor to taste. 
Fasten lady fingers with icing, mix cream, whites of eggs and 
sugar together, add gelatine last, a little at a time. Beat 
quickly with a spoon. 


TRIFLE. 


Any kind of stale cake sponge or pound cake preferred, 
four tablespoonfuls of wine (sherry), four tablespoonfuls of 
brandy, strawberry or raspberry jam, one quart of cream, one 
teaspoon of vanilla for cream, one-half teacupful of stoned 
raisins, one-half cup of chopped blanched almonds. In a 
dish put first a layer of cake, then a little brandy, then jam, 
then cake, wine. raisins and nuts, also a little cream 
whipped; begin again as before, then add a few macaroons 
and make a wall of lady fingers. After all the cake, wine 
and raisins are used, over the top put plenty of whipped 
cream (stiff). It takes almost two ten-cent sponge cakes and 
one dozen lady fingers spilt in halves and a few macaroons, 
about half a pound. This recipe makes enough trifle for 
about twenty people. 


PINEAPPLE CREAM. 


Whip one pint of cream to a stiff froth, add a large cup of 
sugar (sop), one-half box gelatine soaked in a cup of milk 
for one hour; a tiny pinch of salt is an improvement. Scrape 
one pineapple with a silver fork until it is in fine shreds, and 
add it to the cream (or one can of pineapple). Set mould on 
ice to stiffen. 


ICE CREAM. 


Put one quart milk on to boil, dissolve two tablespoons 
cornstarch in two tablespoons of cold milk, stir into boiling 
milk; cook five minutes, strain, add two cups sugar, flavor 
to taste. When perfectly cold, freeze. An excellent recipe 
that never fails. 
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LEMON WATER ICE, OR ORANGE. 


Four large juicy lemons, one quart water, one orange, 
one and one-quarter pounds sugar. Put sugar and water on 
to boil; chip yellow rind from three lemons and the orange, 
add to the syrup; boil five minutes and stand to cool; squeeze 
juice from lemons and orange; add to cold syrup, strain and 
freeze. Just before removing dash, add white of one egg 
beaten very stiff with one tablespoon sugar, to make white 
and frothy. Have used this a dozen times. 


CUSTARD SOUFFLE. 


Rub two scant tablespoonfuls of butter to a cream, add 
two tablespoonfuls flour, and pour on gradually one cup of 
hot milk. Cook eight minutes in double boiler, stirring 
often. Separate yolks and whites of four eggs, and put whites 
on ice. Beat yolks, add two tablespoonfuls sugar, and add 
to the milk, and set away to cool. Half an hour before serv- 
ing beat the whites stiff, and cut them in lightly. Bake in 
buttered pudding dish in moderate oven thirty minutes, and 
serve at once with creamy sauce. 


CARAMEL CUSTARD. 


One-half cup sugar, two tablespoonfuls water, one quart 
milk, six eggs, one-half teaspoonful salt, one teaspoonful 
vanilla. Put sugar in pan, and stir until it melts and is 
light brown; add the water, and stir into the warm milk. 
Beat eggs lightly, add salt and vanilla and part of the milk. 
Strain into the remainder of the milk, and pour into a but- 
tered two-quart mould. Set the mould in a pan of warm 
water, and bake from thirty to forty minutes, or till firm. 
Serve with cream and fruit sugar. 


STONE CREAM. 


Put some preserve, strawberry, raspberry or peach, into a 
glass dish with three large tablespoonfuls of lemon juice on 
the top, then boil a pint of cream with three-quarters of an 
ounce of isinglass dissolved in a very little warm milk ; add 
wine and loaf sugar; when new milk warm, keep moving it 
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round on the sweetmeats on the dish; it is best made the day 
before it is wanted. When quite cold cut some blanched 
almonds lengthwise and stick them all over it. 


LEMON TRIFLE. 


Two lemons, juice of both, and grated rind of one. One 
cup sherry, one large cup sugar, one pint cream, well sweet- 
ened and whipped stiff, a little nutmeg. Strain the lemon 
juice over the sugar and grated peel, and let them lie to- 
gether two hours before adding the wine and nutmeg. Strain 
again and whip gradually into the frothed cream. Serve in 
jelly glasses. It should be eaten soon after it is made. 


FIG TRIFLE. 


Six figs, three ounces shelled walnuts, one-quarter pint of 
cream, one glass of liqueur and one dessertspoonful of sugar, 
Cut the figs with a sharp knife into fine dice, chop the walnuts 
coarsely, whip the cream, sweeten with sugar to taste, then 
lightly stir in the figs and walnuts; flavor with the liqueur 
and serve in custard glasses. 


WATER ICE (LEMON). 


One quart of water boiled with pared rind of two lemons 
(avoiding white part), two and one-half cups sugar or more 
(very sweet), one tablespoon (not heaping) of cornstarch. 
juice of five lemons. Strain and freeze; should stand one hour 
before using. 


APPLE SNOW. 


Pare, core and slice six or eight tart, juicy apples; stew 
them in a little water until soft enough to press through a 
colander ; sweeten to suit the taste and turn into a deep glass 
dish; let the apples get cold and then cover with a soft cus- 
tard made with a pint of milk, the yolks of three eggs and 
sugar to sweeten. Flavor with lemon or orange, and when 
cold pour over the apples. Whip the whites to a stiff froth 
with three heaping tablespoons of powdered sugar and heap 
lightly over the custard. 
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MAPLE MOUND. 


One cup of maple syrup, one pint of cream, yolks of four 
eggs. Boil syrup five minutes; remove from stove and add 
beaten yolks of eggs; when cold stir in cream, which has been 
whipped. Pour into mould and pack in ice and salt for three 
hours. 


TRIFLE. 


Sponge cake, soaked in sherry wine; chopped figs and a 
pint of almond custard, large cup of strawberry jam, one 
pint of cream, whipped, for top. 


GINGER CREAM. 


Cut four ounces of prepared ginger in dice; put one 
ounce of gelatine into a saucepan with a pint of milk and 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar. Let it boil slowly, stirring all 
the time till the gelatine is dissolved, then add ginger. When 
cool add one pint of whipped cream. Pour in dampened 
mould to form. 


PINEAPPLE CREAM. 


One can of pineapple (grated), three ounces of loaf sugar, 
half a pint of water, three-quarters of an ounce of gelatine, 
cne and a half pints of cream. Drain syrup from pineapple 
and put in half a pint of water and sugar in sauce-pan. When 
dissolved add fruit, boiling ten minutes, then add gelatine 
and boil ten minutes longer. When entirely cold add the 
cream, well whipped, and pour in moulds. 


RUSSIAN CREAM. 


One box of gelatine put in cup of milk to dissolve, one 
and a half pints of milk, three-quarters of a cup of sugar; 
add yolks of four eggs, and cook. Remove from stove and 
add whites of eggs. Pour in mould to cool. 


SOUFFLE. 


Two ounces butter, two and a half ounces flour, four yolks 
of eggs, six whites of eggs, one teaspoon vanilla essence, two 
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ounces grated chocolate, two ounces sugar, one gill of cream. 
Melt butter and flour, then add cream; cook two minutes; 
add chocolate and stir till melted. Remove from fire and let 
cool, then add yolks and, just before steaming, add whites 
stiffly beaten; fold them in gently; steam one hour and a 
half. Steam in mould placed in saucepan of hot water; let 
water come half way up mould; put mould in bottom of 
saucepan and cover with a greased paper, and then cover 
saucepan. Do not let water boil. 


SAUCE. 


Three eggs, three ounces sugar, half pint of whipped 
cream measured after being whipped, half glass of chartreuse; 
whip eggs and sugar over boiling water for ten minutes; then 
remove and whip until cold, then add cream and chartreuse. 


H 


LEMON SHERBET. 


Six lemons, four eggs (the whites), two pints sugar. 
Make a thick syrup of one pint sugar and about one pint 
water; when cold, thin with the juice of six lemons, and 
water enough to make it a rich lemonade. When it is half 
frozen add boiled icing, made as follows: One pint sugar 
moistened with water, and boiled until it is a soft candy; 
whilst hot add the stiff beaten whites of four eggs. Flavor 
with vanilla and a little citric acid or cream tartar, and beat 
hard until thick and smooth, and add to the half frozen 
lemonade. 


APPLE SPONGE. 


One pound apples, one-half ounce gelatine, one pound 
white sugar, one-half pint boiling water, juice of two lemons, 
rind of one. Boil the water and sugar in a saucepan until 
dissolved. Peel and slice the apples thinly, and add to the 
syrup, and stew until tender. Add gelatine, and strain all 
through a sieve; add lemon juice and rind and beat until 
cool. Beat the whites of three eggs stiffly and add to the 
mixture, and beat all until cold. Put into a mould; serve 
with custard, 
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COMPOTE OF CHESTNUTS (FRANCATELLI). 


Fifty chestnuts, one quart milk and water, twelve ounces 
sugar, three oranges quartered and soaked in maraschino, 
one-half pint whipped cream. Remove husks and skin 
from the chestnuts, and boil gently in the milk and water 
until like floury potatoes, and strain them. Boil the sugar 
until it purls on the surface and flavor with vanilla bean; 
add the chestnuts and work all together vigorously, and rub 
through a potato masher on to a dish. Pile up whipped 
cream in the centre of a dish, and gently strew the chestnuts 
on top of the cream in a conical form; garnish with orange 
quarters at the base of the cream and nuts. 


PRINCE OF WALES DESSERT. 


Take sponge cakes, stale preferred; dip in sherry or syrup 
and line a mould with them. Take three-quarters pound 
cornflour, one ounce arrowroot, and mix together; add 
one pint boiling milk and cook a few minutes; add one tea- 
spoon vanilla and pour this into the lined basin. When cold 
turn out. Put a large spoonful of red currant jelly on the 
top, and sprinkle well with chopped pistachio nuts. >This 
may be varied by putting the cakes soaked in raspberry juice 
or wine in a glass dish; fill as above over the top of this. 
When cold spread whipped cream; decorate with cherries 
and’ chopped citron peel. Serve very cold and in the glass 
dish in which it was made. The latter looks very pretty 
when complete. 


CARAMEL CUSTARD. 


One quart milk, yolks two eggs, one cup white sugar, two 
tablespoons cornstarch, one-half large cup of caramel. Stir 
all together carefully, cooking in a double boiler. Serve cold, 
with whipped cream. 

To Make the Caramel.—T wo cups white sugar, one-half 
cup water. Put on a hot fire in a frying-pan, and stir con- 
stantly until it burns a dark brown color and becomes liquid. 
Remove from the fire and add one-half large cup of boiling 
water. Set away when cool in a jar for use. Will keep for 
weeks, 
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PHILADELPHIA ICH CREAM. 


One quart of cream, one small cup of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of vanilla. Mix sugar and flavoring with cream. 
When the sugar is dissolved strain into the freezer. 


SPANISH CREAM. 


Dissolve one box of gelatine on top of kettle, boil one and 
a half pints of milk; add gelatine, stirring it in quickly, then 
add yolks of three eggs, beaten with three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. When well scalded take off the fire and stir the whites 
in, well beaten; flavor to taste and put into mould. 
BURNT CREAM. | 
Boil one quart of milk, stir in four tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch, add a few broken walnuts. Put in a saucepan one 
pound of brown sugar, let it brown as dark as possible, then 
add the milk; after the milk is thick beat well together and 
turn into a mould. Decorate with half walnuts around, or 
solitaire moulds with a half walnut on top, whipped cream 
around dish. | 


APPLE CHARLOTTE. 


Half a pound of bread-crumbs, one pound apples, two 
ounces of chopped suet, quarter of a pound of brown sugar, 
one grated rind of lemon. Butter a pie dish and sprinkle it 
with sugar. Mix suet and bread-crumbs together, put a 
layer of apple in small pieces, sugar and rind of lemon, then 
suet and crumbs; repeat until dish is full. Bake thirty or 
forty minutes. Turn out. 


GINGER CREAM. 


Make a custard of a gill of milk, one ounce of sugar, the 
beaten yolks of three eggs. Stir in a double boiler until thick, 
let it cool, then add one gill of the syrup from the jar of 
preserved ginger, and two ounces of the ginger cut up; add 
three-quarters ounce, full weight, of gelatine melted in as 
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little water as possible. Last of all add one-half pint of 
whipped cream. Mix gently until well blended, pour into a 
mould and set on ice. 


RICH CHOCOLATE TORTE (GERMAN). 


One-half pound Cowan’s chocolate (made in Toronto), 
one-half pound pounded almonds, one-half pound sugar, 
yolks of seven eggs, very well beaten with the sugar; add the 
whites thoroughly beaten, last. Butter a flat shallow pan 
with unsalted butter, and sift in finely rolled cracker or 
bread crumbs., Pour in the mixture and cook half an hour 
in a moderate oven. Must be cut while hot into cubes. Will 
keep well for weeks. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


Use the very best materials in making pastry; the shorten- 
ing should be fresh, sweet, and hard; the water cold (ice water 
is best), the paste rolled on a cold board, and all handled as 
little as possible. , 

When the crust is made, it makes it much more flaky 
and puff much more to put it in a dish covered with a cloth, 
and set in a very cold place for half an hour, or even an 
hour ; in summer, it could be placed in the ice box. 

A great improvement is made in pie-crust by the addition 
of about a heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder to a quart 
of flour, also brushing the paste as often as rolled out, and the 
pieces of butter placed thereon, with the white of an egg, 
assist it to rise in leaves or flakes. As this is the great beauty 
of puff-paste, it is as well to try this method. 

If currants are to be used in pies, they should be carefully 
picked over, and washed in several waters, dried in a towel, 
and dredged with flour before they are suitable for use. 

Raisins, and all dried fruits for pies and cakes, should be 
seeded, stoned, and dredged with flour, before using. 

Almonds should be blanched by pouring boiling water 
upon them, and then slipping the skin off with the fingers. 
In pounding them, always add a little rose or orange water, 
with fine sugar, to prevent their becoming oily. 

Great care is requisite in heating an oven for baking pas- 
try. If you can hold your hand in the heated oven while you 
count twenty, the oven has just the proper temperature, and it 
should be kept at this temperature as long as the pastry is in; 
this heat will bake to a light brown, and will give the pastry 
_a fresh and flaky appearance. If you suffer the heat to abate, 
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the under crust will become heavy and clammy, and the upper 
crust will fall in. 

Another good way to ascertain when the oven is heated 
to the proper degree for puff-paste: put a small piece of the 
paste in previous to baking the whole, and then the heat can 
thus be judged of. 

Pie-crust can be kept a week, and the last be better than 
the first, if put in a tightly covered dish, and set in the ice- 
chest in summer, and in a cool place in winter, and thus you 
can make a fresh pie every day with little trouble. 

In baking custard, pumpkin or squash pies, it is well, in 
order that the mixture may not be absorbed by the paste, to 
first partly bake the paste before adding it, and when stewed 
fruit is used the filling should be perfectly cool when put in, 
or it will make the bottom crust sodden. 


PLAIN PASTRY FOR PIES. 


One quart of flour, one cupful of butter, one cupful of 
cold water, one teaspoonful of salt, or use one-half butter and 
one-half lard or cottolene. This quantity gives enough for 
three or four pies. Cottolene makes good pastry. The short- 
ening may be mixed, but the flavor is better where butter 
alone is used. The richness of pastry depends upon the 
amount of shortening used. 

Sift the salt and flour together, reserving a little flour for 
the board. With a knife, cut the butter into the flour. Add 
the water a little at a time, and mix it in lightly with the 
knife; turn it on to the board, and roll it twice—that is, after 
it is rolled out once, fold it together and roll it again. If 
the paste is wanted richer for the top crust, put bits of butter 
over the paste when rolled; fold and roll it again several 
times. Fold the paste, and put it in the ice-box for an hour 
before using, keeping it covered. In making pastry every- 
thing should be cold, the handling light, and the hands used 
a: little as possible. Paste will keep several days in a cool 
place, but should be rolled in a napkin, so it will not dry and 
form a crust. 

To Put a Pie Together.—Roll the paste one-eighth inch 
thick, and a little larger than the tin. Dust the pan with 
flour ; place the paste,on it, letting it shrink all it will. Lift 
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it from the sides to fit into place, and press it as little as pos- 
sible. Cut a narrow strip of paste, and lay around the edge; 
moisten it so it will stick. Brush the top of the bottom crust 
with white of egg, so the filling will not soak in and make it 
heavy. Put in the filling, and cover with another sheet of 
pastry. Moisten the top of the strip of pastry so the top crust 
will adhere to it; this gives three layers around the edge. 
Trim and press them lightly together. Cut several slits in 
the top crust to let the steam escape in cooking. 

A thin piece of paste cut into fancy shape can be placed 
in the centre for ornament if desired. 


PASTRY FOR TARTS OR OPEN PIES. 


Two cupfuls of flour, three-quarters cupful of butter, 
one-half teaspoonful salt, one tablespoonful of sugar, yolks 
of two eggs, water. Sift the flour, salt, and sugar together. 
Cut in the butter as directed above. Mix in the beaten yolks, 
then enough water to make a paste which is not very stiff; 
roll it two or three times, then wrap it in a cloth, or cover it 
closely, and put it in the ice-box for an hour. ‘This gives 
enough paste for four small tarts. 


FOR ICING PASTRY. 


To ice pastry, which is the usual method adopted for fruit 
tarts and sweet dishes of pastry, put the white of an egg on a 
plate, and with the blade of a knife beat to a stiff froth. 
When the pastry is nearly baked, brush it over with this, and 
sift over some pounded sugar; put it back into the oven to set 
the glaze, and in a few minutes it will be done. Great care 
should be taken that the paste does not catch or burn in the 
oven, which it is very lable to do after the icing is laid on. 

Or make a meringue by adding a tablespoonful of white 
sugar to the beaten white of one egg. Spread over the top, 
and slightly brown in the oven. 


LEMON PIE AND TARTS. 


Two lemons, two eggs, two tablespoonfuls cornstarch, 
two cups sugar (not too full), one and one-quarter cups of — 
water, butter the size of an egg. Grate the rind and squeeze _ 
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: 
the juice of the lemons; beat eggs light and melt the butter. 
Mix all together. Make a puff paste and line the tins with the 


pastry. Brush over with the white of an egg and fill with the 
lemon mixture and bake. 


MINCE MEAT FOR PIES, 


Five pounds of beef, three pounds of suet, three pounds 
of raisins, three pounds of currants, one-half peck apples, 
one pint brandy, one tablespoon salt, two pounds sugar, one 
dessertspoon of cinnamon, one dessertspoon of allspice, one 
dessertspoon of ginger, one dessertspoon of cloves, four nut- 
megs grated, one cup of molasses, one cup of beef liquor. 


SWEET POTATO CUSTARD PIE. 


One pint of mashed sweet potato, one teacup of sweet milk, 
yolks of four eggs. Cream a teacup of sugar and butter 
together, mix with potatoes, flavor with nutmeg or cinna- 
mon. Beat the whites to a stiff froth and stir in, pour in pie- © 
pan lined with crust and bake quickly. 


LEMON FILLING FOR TARTS, CAKES, ETC. 


One cup granulated sugar, one egg, grated rind and juice 
of one lemon, one cup boiling water, one dessertspoonful corn- 
starch. Beat sugar and egg to a cream, add rind and juice 
of lemon, previously prepared, also cornstarch, and blend 
thoroughly. Then pour in slowly cup of water, which must 
be boiling. Put on the fire in a double saucepan and allow 
it to simmer for ten minutes. The filling is then ready for 
use. Orange may be used instead of lemon. 


LEMON PIE. 


One lemon grated, one and one-half tablespoons corn- 
starch, three-quarters cup of white sugar, butter the size of 
walnut, one cup of hot water, yolks of two eggs. Cook in 
double boiler, let it cool a little, then put in yolks last, after 
the other ingredients are well cooked. To prepare the lemon, 
grate off the outside, taking care to get only the yellow (the 
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white is bitter), then squeeze out the juice. Bake your pie 
crust first, then add lemon filling; keep the whites for the 
meringue. Whip up the whites stiff, add a little pulverized 
sugar, then spread on top of pie, and put in the oven for a 
few minutes. | 


PANCAKES. 


Two cups sour milk, two teaspoonfuls soda, one teaspoon- 
ful salt, two eggs. Mix all together and beat; then take out 
a cupful and mix your flour in. Mix them thicker than you 
want them, then thin the mixture with the cupful taken out. 
Make batter quite thin. 


PIE CRUST. 


Three cups flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls baking 


powder, one teaspoonful of salt, two cups of lard, one cup 
water. 


CREAM PIE. 


One cup sweet milk, one small cup of sugar, yolks of three 
eggs, butter size of an egg, one tablespoon flour. Boil until 
it thickens, stirring constantly. Then fill the shell (which 
has previously been baked) with the mixture,and ice with the 
whites of eggs. Place in oven a few minutes until icing be- 
gins to brown. 


OLD COUNTRY MINCE MEAT. 


Two pounds raisins, three pounds currants, one and one- 
half pounds lean chopped beef, three pounds chopped beef 
suet, two pounds moist, brown sugar, six ounces mixed can- 
died peel, one small nutmeg, two pounds apples, the rind of 
two lemons, and juice of one, one-half pint of brandy. Stone 
the raisins and chop; wash the currants and dry; slice the 
peel thinly, grate the nutmeg, pare, core, and mince the 
apples, peel lemon and strain the juice. Get all your dry 
ingredients, including of course the beef (uncooked) and suet, 
well mixed; add the lemon juice and brandy last, and press 
the mixture into a jar that will exclude the air. Set away 
for a fortnight before using. | 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON PIE. 


Four ounces of blanched almonds, pounded in a mortar 
with two ounces of powdered sugar, adding gradually one raw 
egg. When well pounded add two ounces more of sugar, two 
ounces of melted butter, half a gill of rum, half a saltspoon 
of ground cinnamon, six drops of orange flower water and 
break in another egg. Pound for five minutes and add two 
ounces of well pounded macaroons. Line a pie plate with 
good paste, pour in the preparation and bake; decorate with 
candied fruits. 

TAR S: 
(Apricot, Plum, Apple, Berry.) 


Roll the paste one-eighth of an inch thick, lay it on a deep 
pie-dish ; let it shrink all it will, and use as little pressure as 
possible in fitting it to the tin. Cut the paste an inch larger 
than the dish, and fold it under, giving a high twisted edge. 
Prick the paste on the bottom in several places with a fork. 
Lay over it a thin paper, and fill the tart with rice, dried 
peas, beans, cornmeal, or any dry material convenient. Brush 
the edge with egg, and bake it in a moderate oven. When 
done remove the rice, or other filling, and the paper. Brush 
the bottom with white of egg. This will insure a dry under 
crust. If apricots or peaches are to be used, peel and cut 
them in halves, lay them evenly over the tart with the centre 
side up. 

Place the half of a blanched almond in each one to re- 
present the pit. Put the juice of the fruit into a saucepan 
on the fire; if there is no juice use a cupful of water. Sweeten 
to taste, and when it boils add to each cupful of juice one 
teaspoonful of arrowroot dissolved in a little cold water, and 
let it cook until clear; then pour it around the fruit, but not 
over it, as the fruit should lie on top and show its form. 
Place in the oven only long enough to cook the fruit tender. 
Tf canned fruit is used, cook the juice and arrowroot until a 

~~ little thickened and clear; then pour it around the fruit, and 
let cool. It will not need to be put in the oven. 

When plums or cherries are used, remove the pits care- 
fully, and place the fruit close together, with the whole side 
up. For apple tarts, cut the apples in even quarters or 
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eighths; stew them in sweetened water, with a little lemon 
juice added, until tender. Lay them overlapping in even 
rows or circles in the tart. To a cupful of water in which the 
apples were stewed add a teaspoonful of arrowroot, and cook 
until clear; pour it over the apples, sprinkle with sugar, nut- 
meg, and cinnamon. With berries, the fruit may be stewed 
cr not before being placed in the tart; then strips of paste 
are laid across it, like lattice-work, and the paste brushed with 
egg. Bake long enough to cook the fruit and the strips of 
paste. When cold place a fresh berry on each piece of crust 
where it crosses; or place a drop of meringue on the crusts, 
and the berries in the openings. 

The California canned fruits make very good pies. One 
can of fruit will make two pies. Tart-rings are better to use 
than pie-tins, as the sides are straight. Place them on a 
baking-sheet, or tin, before lining them with pastry. 

ORANGE PIE. 


Juice and grated yellow rind of one orange, two-thirds 
cupful of milk, three eggs, one cupful of granulated sugar, 
one tablespoonful of flour, one-half saltspoonful of salt. 
Beat the yolks and the sugar together; add the flour, the 
milk, and the grated rind and juice of the orange. Place it 
on the fire in a double boiler, and stir until it is a little thick- 
ened; then pour it into an open or tart pie, and bake thirty 
minutes. The crust of the pie should be brushed with white 
cf egg before adding the thickened mixture. The tart crust 
may be first baked, as directed above, if preferred. Cover the 
top with meringue made with the whites of the eggs and 
sweetened with three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Pile it on 
irregularly, or press it through a pastry-bag into fancy - 
shapes. Place it in the oven a moment to brown. A little 
more flour may be used if the pie is wanted more solid. | 

A PLAIN APPLE PIE. e 


Fill a pie with apples sliced thin, using enough to make 
the pie at least an inch thick when done. Add a little water 
to the apples, and cover with a top crust, which is a little 
richer than the under one. ‘This is done by rolling out a part 
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of the same paste, covering it with bits of butter, folding it 
tegether, and rolling it again, repeating the operation two or 
three times. Cut a few slits in the paste to let out the steam 
while cooking. Brush the top with beaten yolk of egg. 
When the pie is baked, and while it is still hot, lift off care- 
fully the top crust; add sugar, nutmeg, and a little butter, 
and mix them well with the apples. Replace the top crust, 
and dust it with powdered sugar. Apple pies seasoned in 
this way are better than when seasoned before being baked. 


PUMPKIN PIE. 


Cut a pumpkin into small pieces; remove the soft part 
and seeds. Cover and cook it slowly in its own steam until 
tender; then remove the cover and reduce it almost to dry- 
ness, using care that it does not burn. Press it through a 
colander. ‘To two and one-half cupfuls of pulp add two cup- 
fuls of milk, one teaspoonful each of salt, butter, cinnamon, 
and ginger, one tablespoonful of molasses, two eggs, and 
sugar to taste. Add the beaten eggs last and after the mix- 
ture is cold. Pour it into an open crust and bake slowly 
forty to fifty minutes. Squash pies are made in the same 
way, but are not the same in flavor, although they are often: 
given the name of pumpkin pies. 


CREAM PIE. 


Three eggs, one cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder, one cupful of flour. Sift the flour and baking 
powder together; beat the yolks and sugar together; add the 
flour and lastly the whipped whites of the eggs. Bake this 
cake mixture in two layers, and place between them when 
cold, and just before serving, a thick layer of whipped cream. 
Have the top piece covered with a boiled icing, or use between 
the cakes a cream filling made as follows: 

Cream for Filling—Two and one-half cupfuls of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, three-quarters cupful of sugar, 
cne egg, one teaspoonful of vanilla. Scald the milk; turn it 
on to the beaten egg; return it to the fire; add the flour moist- 
ened with a little milk, and the sugar, and stir until thick- 
cned. Let it cool before adding it to the cake. Serve with 
whipped cream if desired. . 
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COCOANUT PIE. 


Line a tin basin which is two inches deep with pie paste, 
and bake it. Make a custard of one pint of milk, three egg- 
yolks, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, and two tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch. Scald the milk and turn it on to the yolks 
and sugar beaten together; return it to the fire; add the 
cornstarch moistened with cold milk, and stir until well 
thickened ; add one-half teaspoonful of vanilla, and the whites 
of two eggs whipped to a froth; cook one minute to set the 
egg, then remove, and when nearly cold and stiffened stir in 
the half of a grated cocoanut. Brush the bottom of the 
baked pie-cust with white of egg; cover it with a thin layer 
ot grated cocoanut and turn in the thickened custard. Cover 
the top with meringue made with the white of one egg. Re- 
turn it to the oven one minute to color the meringue. Let 
the pie stand long enough to get firm and cold before serving. 
If the grated. cocoanut is not added until the custard has 
stiffened, it will not sink to the bottom. 


CRANBERRY PIE. 


Chop one cupful of cranberries and a half cupful of 
seeded raisins together into small pieces; add to them a cup- 
ful of sugar, a half cupful of water, a tablespoonful of flour, 
and a teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake with an upper and under 
crust. This resembles cherry pie. 


LENT PIES. 


Two tablespoons of ground rice to one pint of new milk, 
add five eggs and sweeten to taste, flavoring with two bay 


leaves. Cover pie plates with a good crust, pour in mixture 
and bake. 


PANCAKES. 


Nine eggs beaten very light, flour enough to make very 
stiff and two tablespoonfuls of ginger; a little salt. Milk 
enough to make a nice thin batter. 
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MINCE MEAT (WITH BEEF). 


Two pounds of boiled lean fresh beef, chopped when cold. 
Two pounds beef suet, chopped fine. Four pounds of apples, 
chopped. ‘Two pounds raisins, stoned and chopped. ‘Two 
pounds currants, picked, washed and dried. Two pounds of 
powdered sugar, one quart of whisky, one wineglass rose- 
water, two grated nutmegs, half an ounce of cinnamon, a 
quarter of an ounce of cloves, a quarter of an ounce of mace. 
[These last three, powdered.] A teaspoonful of salt, two 
large oranges, half a pound of citron, cut in slips. Keep in 
jars tightly covered and set in a dry, cool place. 


MINCE MEAT IN 1812. 


One pound chopped suet, one pound chopped beef, one 
quart apple cider, one-half peck apples, one pint molasses, 
one pint preserved grapes (Clinton preferred), one pound 
brown sugar, one teacup best brandy, two pounds stoned 
raisins, two pounds sultana raisins, two pounds currants, 
one-half pound citron or lemon peel, allspice, cinnamon, and 
cloves to taste. Simmer for half a day on the back of the 
stove till thoroughly cooked. Put in a cool place in an 
earthen jar. If a very moist mince meat is.preferred, add 
cider to each pie when baking; have crust very short. 


MINCE MEAT (WITHOUT BEEF). 


One pound fresh chopped suet, two pounds of best stoned 
raisins, two pounds currants, two pounds juicy apples, two 
and one-half pounds powdered sugar, four lemons boiled 
(with pips removed) and the grated outer rind of two lemons 
unboiled, half pound of citron peel, half pound of orange, 
two nutmegs grated, a teaspoon of salt, one of powdered 
mace and ginger. Mix all together, then stir in well half 
pint of sherry and half pint brandy. 


LEMON FILLING FOR PIE. 


One lemon, juice and rind grated; yolks of two eggs, one 
cup of water, one cup of sugar, one heaping teaspoonful of 


cornstarch. Put in a double boiler and boil thick. Save the 
whites for top. 


ny 
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PUMPKIN PIE. 


Three-quarters cupful of pumpkin (well mashed), one 
and a half cupfuls of milk, half cupful of sugar, one egg, 
half a teaspoonful of ginger, nutmeg, cinnamon and cloves. 


MINCE MEAT. 


- Four pounds of solid raw beef, six pounds of chopped suet, 
one peck of sour apples, six pounds of brown sugar, four 
pounds of stoned raisins, two pounds of currants, three- 
quarters of a pound of citron, not cut too fine; one table- 
spoonful of salt, six lemons, juice of all, pulp and peel of 
two chopped fine; spice to taste. Can be kept a year. 


PIE CRUST. 


One-half pound fiour, one-half pound butter, one-quarter 
pint cold water, yolk of one egg, juice of one-half lemon. 
Sift the flour thoroughly, then add a pinch of salt and two 
ounces of butter. Mix the yolk of egg and lemon juice with 
the water and mix the flour into a paste with this, stirring 
with a silver fork, turn it on a board, roll it out one-half 
inch thick, put three ounces of butter on, fold it over and 
roll out three times. Line the patty tins thinly with this 
and put in a cool place till wanted; roll out the remainder 
of the paste, put the last three ounces of butter on it, and 
roll out five times, let it stand one-half an hour. Fill the 
patty tins with mincemeat, roll the paste out as thin as pos- 
sible, wet the edges of the paste in pans and cover each pie 
with three folds of paste. Bake in a quick oven for about 
twenty minutes. 


CREAM PUFFS. 


Half a cup of butter melted in one cup of hot water, put 
on the stove to boil; while boiling add one cup of flour. Take 
off and let cool; when cold stir in three eggs one after the 
other without beating; drop on buttered tins and bake thirty 
minutes. 
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Filling for the above—One cup of milk, one egg, half a 
cup of sugar. Thicken with two small tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch, and flavor with vanilla; add a small lump of 
butter. 


CHEESE TARTLETS. 


Make a paste of one ounce butter, two ounces flour, one 
yolk of an egg, a little water and salt; line some patty pans, 
beat up two ounces grated cheese in a basin with yolks of two 
eggs, add pepper, salt, ete.; work in a little cream or milk; 
fill each patty with mixture and bake in moderate oven. 


CHEESE PIE. 


Prepare crust for custard pie, then fill crust half full of 
cheese shaven very fine, pour over this a custard made as 
follows:—One large cup milk, two eggs, one tablespoon 
melted butter. Bake in a very hot oven. 


WALDORF’ PUMPKIN PIE. 


Boil and strain pumpkins, allowing for three pints of 
pulp two tablespoons of flour, four eggs, one pound sugar, one 
tablespoon ground ginger, one teaspoon salt, two quarts milk. 
Cook all together until well thickened; meanwhile make crust 
and line pie dish. Bake in a moderate oven one hour. 


CNG Ty. 


SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO CAKE MAKING. 


Use none but the best materials, and all the ingredients 
should be properly prepared before commencing to mix any 
of them. Eggs beat up much lighter and sooner by being 
placed in a cold place some time before using them; a small 
pinch of soda sometimes has the same effect. Flour should 
always be sifted before using it. Cream of tartar or baking- 
powder should be thoroughly mixed with the flour; butter 
be placed where it will become moderately soft, but not melted 
in the least, or the cake will be sodden and heavy. Sugar 
should be rolled and sifted; spices ground or pounded; raisins 
or any other fruit looked over and prepared; currants, especi- 
ally, should be nicely washed, picked, dried in a cloth, and 
then carefully examined, that no pieces of grit or stone may 
be left amongst them. They should then be laid on a dish 
before the fire to become thoroughly dry; as, if added damp 
to the other ingredients, cakes will be liable to be heavy. 

Eggs should be well-beaten, the whites and yolks sepa- 
rately, the yolks to a thick cream, the whites until they are a 
stiff froth. Always stir the butter and sugar to a cream, then 
add the beaten yolks, then the milk, the flavoring, then the 
beaten whites, and lastly the flour. If fruit is to be used, 
measure and dredge with a little sifted flour, stir in gradu- 
ally and thoroughly. 

Pour all in well-buttered eake-pane. While the cake is 
baking, care should be taken that no cold air enters the oven, 
only when necessary to see that the cake is baking properly ; 
the oven should be an even, moderate heat, not too cold or too 
hot; much depends on this for success. 

Cake is often spoiled by being looked at too often when 
first put into the oven. The heat should be tested before the 
cake 1s put in, which can be done by throwing on the floor of 
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the oven a tablespoonful of new flour. If the flour takes fire, 
or assumes a dark-brown color, the temperature is too high, 
and the oven must be allowed to cool; if the flour remains 
white after the lapse of a few seconds, the temperature is too 
low. When the oven is of the proper temperature, the flour 
will slightly brown and look slightly scorched. 


Another good way to test the heat, is to drop a few spoon- 
fuls of the cake batter on a small piece of buttered letter- 
paper, and place it in the oven during the finishing of, the 
cake, so that the piece will be baked before putting in the 
whole.cake; if the ttle drop of cake-batter bakes evenly with- 
out burning around the edge, if will be safe to put the whole 
cake in the oven. Then again if the oven seems too hot, fold 
a thick brown paper double, and lay on the bottom of the 
oven; then after the cake has risen, put a thick brown paper 
over the top, or butter well a thick white paper and lay care- 
fully over the top. 


If, after the cake is put in, it seems to bake too fast, put a 
brown paper loosely over the top of the pan, care peing taken 
that it does not touch the cake, and do not open the door for 
five minutes at least; the cake should then be quickly ex- 
amined, and the door shut carefully, or the rush of cold air 
will cause it to fall. Setting a small dish of hot water in 
' the oven, will also prevent the cake from scorching. 


To ascertain when the cake is done, run a broom straw 
into the middle of it; if it comes out clean and smooth, the 
cake will do to take out. 


Where the recipe calls for baking powder, and you have 
none, you can use cream tartar and soda in proportion to one 
level teaspoonful of soda, two heaping teaspoonfuls of cream 
tartar. 


When sour milk is called for in the recipe, use only soda. 
Cakes made with molasses burn much more easily than those 
made with sugar. 


Never stir cake after the butter and sugar is creamed, but 
beat it down from the bottom, up, and over; this laps air into 
the cake-batter, and produces little air cells, which causes 
the dough to puff and swell when it comes in contact with the 
heat while cooking. 
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When making most cakes, especially sponge cake, the flour 
should be added by degrees, stirred very slowly and lightly, 
for if stirred hard and fast it will make it porous and tough. 

Cakes should be kept in tight tin cake-pans, or earthen 
jars, in a cool, dry place. 

Cookies, jumbles, ginger-snaps, etc., require a quick oven ; 
if they become moist or soft by keeping, put again into the 
oven a few minutes. 

To remove a cake from a tin after it is baked, so that it 
will not crack, break or fall, first butter the tin well all around 
the sides and bottom; then cut a piece of letter-paper to ex- 
actly fit the tin, butter that on both sides, placing it smoothly 
on the bottom and sides of the tin. When done, let it stand 
a few minutes, and then it will come out easily. 

If a cake-pan is too shallow for holding the quantity of 
cake to be baked, for fear of its being so light as to rise above 
the pan, that can be remedied by thoroughly greasing a piece 
of thick glazed letter-paper with soft butter. Place or fit it 
around the sides of the buttered tin, allowing it to reach an 
inch or more above the top. If the oven heat is moderate, 
the butter will preserve the paper from burning. 


FROSTING OR ICING. 


In the first place, the eggs should be cold, and the platter 
on which they are to be beaten also cold. Allow, for the white | 
of one egg, one small teacupful of powdered sugar. Break 
the eggs and throw a small handful of the sugar on them as 
soon as you begin beating; keep adding it at intervals until 
it is all used up. The eggs must not be beaten until the sugar 
has been added in this way, which gives a smooth, tender 
frosting, and one that will dry much sooner than the old way. 

Spread with a broad knife evenly over the cake, and if it 
seems too thin, beat in a little more sugar. Cover the cake 
with two coats, the second after the first has become dry, or 
negely so. If the icing gets too dry or stiff before the last 
coat is needed, it can be thinned sufficiently with a little 
water, enough to make it work smoothly. 

A little lemon-juice, or half a teaspoonful of tartaric acid, 
added to the frosting while being beaten, makes it white and 
more frothy. 
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The flavors mostly used are lemon, vanilla, almond, rose, 
chocolate, and orange. If you wish to ornament with figures 
or flowers, make up rather more icing, keep about one-third 
out until that on the cake is dried; then, with a clean, glass 
syringe, apply it in such forms as you desire and dry as be- 
fore; what you keep out to ornament with may be tinted pink 
with cochineal, blue with indigo, yellow with saffron or the 
grated rind of an orange strained through a cloth, green with 
spinach juice, and brown with chocolate, purple with cochi- 
neal and indigo. Strawberry, or currant and cranberry juices 
color a delicate pink. 

Set the cake in a cool oven with the door open, to dry, 
or in a draught in an open window. 

PLUM CAKE. 

One pound flour, one pound butter, one pound sugar, one 
pound raisins, two pounds currants, six eggs, candied peel 
and spice, cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, table- 
spoonful molasses. 


KISSES. 


Whites of three eggs beaten stiff, one cup of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch. Remove the lid of the kettle, 
set the bowl in the kettle and stir fifteen minutes. Add two 
cups of cocoanut; drop on buttered paper. Slow oven. 


RASPBERRY CAKE. 


Three-quarters of a cup of sugar, one-half cup butter, one 
cup preserved raspberries, three eggs, one teaspoonful baking 
soda, two cups flour or a little more. 


PLUM CAKE. 


Two pounds raisins, two pounds currants, one pound 
brown sugar, one-half pound blanched almonds, cut up one- 
quarter pound citron, one-quarter pound lemon peel, one {ea- 
cup of molasses, one-half pound butter, six eggs, cloves, cin- 
namon, nutmeg to taste, one-half cup sweet milk; one-half 
teaspoonful soda, put in the last thing. Flour to make it 
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stiff enough not to run. Brown the flour on the stove; it 
must be sifted before using. Bake in a very slow oven. 


COCOANUT PUFES. 


The whites of three eggs beaten very light and stiff, one 
cup of white sugar, one tablespoonful cornstarch dissolved 
in a very little water and stirred into the eggs and sugar. 
Put on a double boiler and cook over water (boiling) for 
about twenty or twenty-five minutes. Stir occasionally to 
prevent sticking. Then add cocoanut enough to stand up 
well when dropped on buttered tins. It takes one-half a 
pound or a little more for this recipe. Flavor with vanilla 


and drop on tins, and bake eight or ten minutes in a moderate 
oven. 


SPONGE CAKE. 


Twelve eggs, fourteen ounces of sugar, ten ounces of sifted 
flour. Beat the eggs and sugar over a kettle of boiling water 
for some time (do not let it scald) ; then take off and beat in 
all twenty minutes. Then stir in the sifted flour, a very little 
at a time, and add a tablespoonful of vinegar, a pinch of salt, 
and a teaspoonful of lemon essence. Have ready a tin, well 
buttered and sprinkled with sugar. Pour in the mixture, 


sprinkle sugar over the top and bake in a moderate oven 
forty minutes. 


LEMON JELLY FILLING FOR CAKES. 


One cup sugar, two eggs, two tablespoons butter, the juice 
of two lemons. Beat all together. and boil until of the con- 
sistency of jelly. ° 


SPONGE CAKE. 


Four eggs, one cup flour, one cup sugar, one teaspoon 
baking powder, pinch salt, one teaspoon of vanilla. 


SOFT GINGERBREAD. 


.One cup butter, two cups sugar, one cup sour milk, one 
cup molasses, four eggs, three cups flour, pinch salt, one 
tablespoon ginger, one teaspoon soda. : 

*15 ; 
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SPONGE CAKE. 


Four eggs, one cup flour, one cup sugar, one and one-half: 
teaspoons baking powder. Beat whites and yolks separate, 
add sugar to whites, then yolks, flour, and baking powder. 
Mix quickly. 


CHOCOLATE GLACE. 


Beat to a cream a generous one-half cup butter, and gradu- 
ally work into this one cup sugar. Add one square Baker’s 
chocolate, melted, and two unbeaten eggs. Beat vigorously 
five minutes, then stir in one-half cup of milk, and, lastly, 
one cup and a half of flour, with which has been mixed two 
teaspoons of baking powder. Bake in a buttered, shallow 
cake-pan for half an hour in a moderate oven. Ice first with 
white icing, flavored with orange juice, and when this is set, 
with thick chocolate icing. 


FRUIT CAKE. 


Mix well together three-quarters of a pound of melted 
butter with one-half pound brown or white sugar, add three- 
quarters of a cup of scalding milk, grate one-half a nutmeg. 
Next stir in well one pound of sifted flour, one-half pound of 
currants, a mixed one-half pound of raisins and candied peel, 
then add a small teaspoonful of soda wet with boiling water; 
butter the pans, put a piece of buttered paper in bottom of 
pans; this will make two good sized round cakes; bake for 
one and one-half hours in a moderately hot oven. 


LEMON CHEESE CAKES. 


One pound of lump sugar, six yolks and two whites of 
eggs, juice of three lemons and the rinds of two grated, one- 
quarter pound of butter; mix all together in double boiler 
and stir gently over a fire until the mixture becomes thick; 
put away in a bowl or crock and it will keep for weeks. 
Make a nice light paste and line little patty pans with it, 
and put a teaspoonful of the mixture into each; bake in a 
hot oven. ita” 
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POTATO CAKES. 


Boil and mash one dozen potatoes, add two cups of sweet 
milk, a little salt, small one-half cup of melted butter; when 
cool enough add one-half cup of yeast (home made, or one- 
half cake Fleischman’s) ; flour to make stiff enough to roll 
out and cut in squares. If wanted for tea make up in the 
morning and leave to rise. They bake about like biscuits. 


SPONGE CAKE. 


Four eggs, keep out white of one; one cup sugar, one cup 
sifted flour, two teaspoons baking powder, two tablespoons 
cold water, one teaspoon vinegar. Mix eggs and sugar to- 
gether, put baking powder in flour, beat well, make icing 
with white of one egg; one cup icing sugar, juice of lemon or 
essence. 


NICE PEEL AND RAISIN CAKE, 


Three cups sugar, one and one-half cups butter, five cups 
flour, one cup sweet milk, four eggs, two teaspoons baking 
powder, one small basin raisins and a cup of citron peel. 


ALMOND CAKE. 


Two cups sugar, two cups butter, four cups flour, eight 
eggs, one cup chopped almonds, two teaspoons ratafia, two 
teaspoons vanilla, two teaspoons baking powder, two cups of 
raisins. This makes two cakes. Add the flour and baking 
powder mixed last of all. 


TREACLE SPONGE. 


Six ounces bread crumbs, four ounces suet (a little salt), 
one egg, one tablespoonful baking powder, two tablespoonfuls 
golden syrup; when steamed, pour syrup over as sauce. 


APPLE SHORT CAKE. 


Apple sauce seasoned with a little butter, and pinch of 
salt. Short Cake:—One pint of flour sifted with two tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, add a little salt. Rub butter half 
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size of an egg into the flour, and mix into a soft dough with 
one coffee-cup sweet milk. Divide dough into two parts, roll 
out one-half, put in pan; brush surface with melted butter. 
Roll out the rest and put on top. Bake in very hot oven. 
Divide, butter, and spread with sauce. Serve with cream. 


MALAGA FROSTING FOR CAKE. 


Put one cup of seeded and chopped raisins into boiled 
frosting. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE. 
(Premium World’s Fair.) 


Three eggs, one slice of butter (off a roll), one inch thick, 
one cup sugar, one cup milk, two cups flour, two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder; one teaspoonful vanilla. (Five 
heaping tablespoonfuls of chocolate, three tablespoonfuls 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls milk, melted together in a saucepan 
before starting cake.) Cream butter and sugar together, add 
the beaten yolks of eggs; then add the above melted mixture; 
then the flour, which must be sifted five times, with the bak- 
ing powder in it. Add alternately with the milk until both 
are used up. Then the vanilla, and lastly the beaten whites 
of the eggs. This can be baked in one good-sized tin as a 
loaf, or made into three layers, when the following filling is 
used: One pint cream whipped very stiff, sugar to taste and 
flavor with one teaspoonful coffee extract. No other flavoring 
goes with this cake. Put a layer of chopped walnuts, then 
the cream, between the layers, and on top. Bake in a medium 
oven. The kind of chocolate used is Thirardelli’s. It is grated 
and comes in cans. 


RICE GRIDDLE CAKES. 


Boil one cup of rice. Beat together three eggs, adding 
three cups of milk with the rice, and sift into this half a cup 
of flour to which a pinch of salt and baking powder has been 
added. Fry and serve immediately. 
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CLOVE CAKE. 


Two eggs, one cup brown sugar, half cup butter, three- 
quarter cup chopped raisins, quarter cup sweet milk, one and 
a half cups flour, half teaspoonful soda, one teaspoonful of 
ground cloves. Cream butter and sugar; drop the eggs in 
(not beaten), add soda to the milk, then part of the flour, then 
the fruit and the rest of the flour. 


SHORTBREAD. 


One pound butter, two pounds flour, two teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, quarter pound of sugar (brown). 

Beat butter to cream and dredge in flour and sugar gradu- 
ally. Must be well beaten. Roll out an inch thick. Pinch 
edge all around; prick with a fork; cut in small pieces. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE. 


Beat to a cream a generous half cupful of butter, and 
gradually beat into this one cupful of sugar, add an ounce 
of Walter Baker’s chocolate melted, also two unbeaten eggs. 

Beat vigorously for five minutes, then stir in half a cup- 
ful of milk, one and a half cups of flour, with a generous tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, flavor with vanilla; pour into a 
buttered shallow cake-pan and bake for half an hour in a 
moderate oven. Any frosting can be used. 


SPONGE CAKE. 


Four eggs, one cupful of fine white sugar, one cupful of 
flour, lemon flavoring. Beat yolks and whites separately, add 
half the sugar to yolks and half to whites and beat well, then 
beat both together, stir in flour, bake in slow oven. 


CHOCOLATE SPONGE. 


Yolks two eggs, whites two eggs, one-half cup sugar, one 
and one-half tablespoons milk, one and one-half tablespoons 
grated chocolate (unsweetened), one teaspoon baking powder, 
one-half cup flour. Beat the yolks’of the eggs with the sugar, 
add the grated chocolate and milk by turns; put the baking 
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powder into the flour and add them to the mixture, and 
lastly the beaten whites of the eggs. Steam an hour and a 
quarter. Serve with whipped cream. 


JAM JAMS. 


One cup of butter, one egg, half a cup of brown sugar, 
half a cup black molasses, three teaspoons of soda dissolved 
in three tablespoons of boiling water, flour to make a soft 
dough. Roll thin; cut with cookie-cutter; when cooked and 


while hot spread with any kind of jelly and stick two to- 
gether. 


COOKIES. 


One cup of butter and lard mixed, one cup brown sugar, 
two eggs, one and a half teaspoons baking powder, flour 
enough to roll. Bake in quick oven. 


DATE CAKE. 


Two cups rolled oats, two and a half cups flour, one cup 
brown sugar, half cup butter, half cup lard, half cup sour 
milk, half teaspoon soda (in the milk). 


Filling.—One pound dates, one cup brown sugar, one cup 


hot water. Roll paste out quite thin, spread date filling be- 
tween two layers and cook together, and let cool. 


BEAUTIFUL LAYER CAKE. 


Small cup of sugar. Butter the size of an egg. Beat to- 
gether into a cream; add three tablespoons milk; three eggs 
(the yolks and whites beaten separately); two teaspoons 
baking powder [Pure Gold] ; full cup flour; flavoring to taste ; 
medium oven. 


OATMEAL COOKIES. 


Three cups oatmeal, three cups flour, one cup boiling 
water, one cup melted lard, one scant teaspoon soda, one cup 
sugar. Roll very thin. These are a general favorite. 
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DROP COOKIES. 


One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful butter, one cupful 
milk, whites of two eggs, two spoonfuls baking powder, one- 
half nutmeg, and flour enough to stir very stiff. Drop in 
small spoonfuls on a buttered tin, sprinkle the top with Eng- 
lish currants and sugar, and bake quickly. These are very 


fine. 
| 


COCOANUT COOKIES. 


One cup of white sugar, one cup of butter, three eggs, 
three teaspoons of baking powder, one cup cocoanut, flour 
enough to roll nicely. Delicious. 


CHOCOLATE LOAF CAKE. 


Dissolve two ounces chocolate in five tablespoonfuls boiling 
water, beat one-half cup butter to a cream, add gradually one 
and one-half cups sugar, beating all while; add yolks of four 
eggs, beat again, then add one-half cup milk, then the melted 
chocolate, one and three-quarters cups flour; beat the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth and add to the mixture one teaspoon 
vanilla, two teaspoons baking powder sifted with flour. 


SPICE CAKE. 


Two tablespoonfuls butter, one cupful dark sugar, one 
large cupful flour, two eggs, one teaspoonful each of cloves, 
allspice and cinnamon, two tablespoonfuls molasses, one-half 
cupful sour milk and one teaspoonful soda sifted. Bake in 
two layers, ice and fill with icing made by boiling sugar and 
water. 


PUMPKIN PIE. 


Put six cupfuls sifted pumpkin (after being steamed) in 
a pan with three eggs, two cupfuls sugar, one-half cupful 
molasses (maple preferred), two finely rolled crackers, large 
teaspoonful ginger, one-half nutmeg, cinnamon to taste, one 
saltspoonful Sait; stir well, add enough rich milk to thin. 
Bake in*Pastry shape. 


. 
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MACAROONS. ‘ 


Two eggs, one cup sugar, two cupfuls rolled oats, two 
teaspoonfuls baking powder, ratafia flavoring. Drop in a pan 
with spoon and bake. 


CORNSTARCH CAKE. 


One-quarter cup butter, two eggs, one cup sugar, one-half 
cup cornstarch, one cup flour, two teaspoonfuls baking pow- 
der. Beat yolks of eggs, butter and sugar to a cream, then 
add whites, starch, flour, baking powder and milk last. This 
amount makes one dozen small cakes. 


WHITE ROCK CAKE. 


Whites of three eggs, one-half cup melted butter, one cup 
of granulated sugar, one-half cup of flour, one-half cup of 
sweet milk, one cup cornstarch. Beat the eggs to a stiff 
froth; sugar and butter to a cream; mix flour and cornstarch 
with two and one-half teaspoonfuls baking powder; then mix 
all together. 


GINGER CAKE. 


Three cups of flour, one cup of sour milk, one cup of 
sugar, one cup of molasses, two-thirds cup of butter, two eggs 
not beaten, a little soda. 


y 


SPONGE CAKE. 


Twelve eggs, the weight of ten in sugar, the weight of 
nine in flour, the juice and grated rind of one lemon, a pinch 
of salt and a heaping teaspoonful of baking powder. It needs 
two people to make successfully, one to beat yolks while the 
other is beating whites, sifting flour with baking powder and 
salt, and preparing lemon. After beating yolks until very 
light add sugar, grated rind and juice of lemon and well 
beaten whites, beating all together fully five minutes. Then 
add flour as quickly as possible and pour into large dripping 
pan lined with buttered paper about two inches in depth, 
putting in well heated oven at once. Don’t open oven door 
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for fifteen minutes at least. After that try cake with a straw 
and when it comes out clean cake is done. Turn out on a 
pillow, and when cold frost and mark in squares so it will 
bread evenly. Never cut sponge cake. 

P.S.—AI] these recipes are the best of their kind. 


ORANGE FILLING FOR CAKE. 


Put half a pint of milk in a double boiler, moisten two 
tablespoons of cornstarch with a little cold water, add it to 
the scalded milk, stir constantly until smooth and thick; beat 
the yolks of four eggs with four tablespoons of sugar, until 
light, add it to the cornstarch, take from the fire, and when 
cool add the grated yellow rind of one orange and two table- 
spoons of orange juice. Flavor with vanilla if you choose. 


PLAIN CAKE. 


Two eggs, one cup sugar, half cup milk, one-third cup 
butter, two cups flour, two teaspoons of baking powder. Beat 
eggs well, then add sugar and afterwards the softened butter, 
stir in part of milk, and then half of the flour, through which 
baking powder has been sifted, then remainder of milk and 
flour. Bake in square tin; cover with chocolate icing if de- 
sired or sifted sugar. 


FRUIT CAKE. 


One pound sugar, one pound of flour, three-quarter pounds 
of butter, two pounds seeded raisins, two pounds currants, 
cne pound citron, quarter pound almonds, ten eggs, half 
ounce mace, one teaspoonful rose water, half cup molasses, 
one tablespoon cloves, one tablespoon cinnamon, one nutmeg. 
Beat sugar and butter together; scorch the flour. Mix all 
together. Cook till done; try with a straw. 


CHEESE STRAWS. 


Mix three ounces of flour with four ounces of grated 
cheese (Parmesan is the best), add one-half a tablespoon of 
salt, dash of cayenne, and one-quarter pound of butter. Work 
this to a smooth paste sufficiently stiff to roll ; add a very 
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little water, if necessary. Roll out in very thin strips and cut 

into straws, place on a greased tin and bake ten minutes in a 

moderate oven. They must be straw color and very crisp. 
CHEESE STRAWS. 


Two ounces each of butter, flour, bread crumbs and 
grated cheese, salt and pepper to taste. Mix these ingredi- 
ents into a paste, roll it a quarter of an inch thick, cut into 
narrow strips. Bake until a light brown color. Serve cold. 


RICH PLUM CAKE, OR WEDDING CAKE. 


Four pounds flour, three and one-half pounds butter, 
three and one-half pounds sugar, thirty-six eggs, leaving out 
twelve whites, citron, orange, and lemon, of each two pounds. 
Four pounds of almonds powdered fine, and mixed with as 
much sugar; put in an iron pot and stir constantly over the 
fire until quite dry.. Four pounds raisins (stoned), and half 
of them minced fine, three pounds currants and three ounces 
mixed spice. Brandy, white wine and rose water, of each one 
pint. Bake four hours in a well buttered and papered pan. 
Sift plenty of flour on top before putting the cake in the 
oven. 

OATMEAL MACAROONS. 


One cup white sugar, one tablespoonful butter, two eggs, 
two heaping cups rolled oats, one-half teaspoonful salt, two 
teaspoonfuls baking powder. Grease your pan well, and drop 
in half teaspoonfuls of dough in the pan, leaving room to 
spread. Bake in hot oven fifteen minutes. 


SHORTBREAD. 


One pound butter, two pounds flour, one-half pound sifted 
damp brown sugar, some sweet almonds, and a few caraway 
comfits. Put butter into a basin, squeeze till quite soft, 
squeeze into it flour and sugar and almonds, chopped fine. 
Mix all well together, cut into cakes one-half an inch thick. 
Bake in a slow oven. 
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PEEL CAKE. 


Twelve eggs, yolks and whites to be beaten separately, 
half a pound each of lemon, orange, and citron peel cut into 
small pieces, one pound of butter beaten to a cream, one 
pound of white sugar, half a pound of almonds chopped very 
fine, one pound of flour, a gill of brandy. This cake will 
keep for months in a cool dry place. 


ICH CREAM CAKE. 


One cup of white sugar, half a cup of butter, half a cup 
cf milk, one teaspoon of flavoring, one cup of flour, half a 
cup of cornstarch, three teaspoons baking powder, whites of 
four eggs. Cream butter and sugar together, add milk and 
flavoring, sift in flour, cornstarch, and baking powder mixed 
tegether, lastly add the whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 
Bake in a square pan and ice with white icing. 


DEWEY ICING (FOR CAKES). 


One cup icing sugar, butter the size of a walnut, white 
cf an egg, one teaspoonful of vanilla, one teaspoonful of 
lemon. Mix butter and sugar, and add the egg; then the other 
ingredients, and spread on the cake when cold. 


BRIDESMAID’S CAKE. 


Half pound butter, quarter pound sugar beaten to a cream, 
the whites of fourteen eggs beaten to a stiff froth, One and 
one-quarter pounds almonds pounded fine, with rose water 
and a glass of sherry, and a little mace, are made into a paste; 
tub this into three-quarter pounds of flour, and add lightly 
and quickly to the other ingredients already mixed. The 
almonds, paste, and flour should be prepared first. Bake in 
moderate oven. . 


SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 


One pound flour, one-half pound butter, one-quarter 
pound sugar, fine granulated. Put flour on board, add butter 
and sugar, and knead with the hand until a nice dough is 
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formed. Roll into a round cake any thickness desired and 
bake in a moderate oven about half an hour, or until it is 
nicely browned. Cut into shapes while hot. 


ORANGE CAKE (Revised Edition). 


Whites of three eggs, half cup butter, one cup sugar, one 
cup milk, one and one-half cups flour, two teaspoons baking 
pewder. Use yolks for icing with one cup sugar and a tea- 
spoon lemon powdered extract. Flavor the cake with the 
rind of an orange grated. Bake in shallow long pan, pour 
icing over cake without removing from the oven; when the 
cake is quite done let it harden. Leave cake in pan until cut. 


SHREWSBURY COOKIES. 


One-half pound flour, same of butter and sugar, well 
mixed together, two eggs and a teaspoon mace, roll out thin 
and cut any size you like; bake in a slow oven. 

] 


CHOCOLATE CAKE. 


Take three eggs, beat whites and yolks separately first, and 
then together; beat into this one cup white sugar, and then 
one-half teacup melted butter. Sift two teacups flour into 
which you have stirred two teaspoons baking powder and a 
pinch of salt. Beat it gradually into the eggs, etc., and then add 
enough milk to make a moderately stiff batter. Bake in two 
layer cake tins in quick oven. Chocolate Filling.—Melt one- 
half cake Baker’s unsweetened chocolate in teacup boiling 
water on stove; add icing sugar enough to stiffen it into a 
thick paste; put this between layers while they are hot and 
ice top of cake. 


RAISIN LAYER CAKE. 


One cup brown sugar, one-third cup butter, two eggs, one 
cup sifted flour, one cup chopped raisins, one-half cup sour 
milk, one-half teaspoon soda, one-third teaspoon cinnamon, 
one-third teaspoon nutmeg, one-third teaspoon allspice. Bake 
in layers in a moderate oven, 
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SPONGE CAKE. 


One cup flour, one cup sugar, one teaspoon cream tartar, 
little salt. Mix together. Break in three eggs and beat thor- 
oughly; one-half teaspoon soda dissolved in one and one-half 
tablespoons cold water, juice half lemon. Bake in moderate 
oven. 


POP OVERS. 


One cup milk, one cup flour, one egg, little salt. Bake 
in muffin tins twenty minutes. 


CORN CAKE. 


Large one-half cup meal and full cup flour, two table- 
spoons sugar. Little salt, one egg, one cup sweet milk, one 
teaspoon cream tartar, one-half teaspoon soda. Sift soda and 
cream tartar into flour. Bake twenty minutes. 


IMPERIAL CAKE. 


One pound of sugar, one pound of butter stirred to a 
cream, then beaten yolks of ten eggs, grated rind and juice 
of one lemon, then one pound of flour and stiff whites of the 
eggs; have prepared beforehand one pound of almonds 
blanched and split (or, if you prefer, pounded), one-half 
pound raisins stoned and halved and one-halt pound of citron 
cut in thin slips; have these well dredged with two table- 
spoonfuls of extra flour, one teaspoonful of extract of nec- 
tarine in one teaspoonful of water, two tablespoonfuls of rose 
water, and one tablespoonful of brandy. 


OATMEAL COOKIES. 


Three cups oatmeal, two cups flour, one-half cup brown 
sugar, three-quarter cup butter, one-half teaspoonful soda 
dissolved in one-quarter cup boiling water. Bake in oven 
until a ight brown. 


LAFAYETTE GINGERBREAD. 


Cut up in a deep pan half a pound of the best fresh butter, 
with a half a pound of excellent brown sugar; stir it to cream 
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with a spaddle. Add a pint of West Indian molasses mixed 
with half a pint of warm milk; four tablespoonfuls of ginger ; 
a heaped tablespoonful of mixed powdered cinnamon and 
powdered mace and nutmeg, and a glass of brandy. Sift in 
a pound and a half of fine flour. Beat six eggs till very light, 
then mix them alternately with the flour into the pan of but- 
ter, sugar, molasses, etc. At the last mix in the yellow rind 
(grated fine) of two large oranges and the juice. Stir the 
whole very hard. Melt in one cup a very small level teaspoon- 
ful of soda, and in another a small level saltspoonful of tar- 
taric acid. Dissolve them both in lukewarm water and see 
that both are quite melted. First stir the soda into the mix- 
ture and then put in the tartaric acid. On no account exceed 
the quantity of the two alkalies, as if too much is used they 
will destroy entirely the flavoring and communicate a very 
disagreeable taste instead. Few cakes are the better for any 
of the alkaline powders and many sorts are entirely spoilt by 
them. ven in gingerbread they should be used very spar- 
ingly, rather less than more of the prescribed quantity. Hav- 
ing buttered (with best butter) a large round or oblong 
pan, put in the mixture and bake it in a moderate oven till 
thoroughly done, keeping up a steady heat, but watching that 
it does not burn. There is no gingerbread superior to this, if 
well made. Instead of lemon or orange you may cut in half 
a pound of seedless raisins, dredge them well with flour and 
stir them gradually into the mixture. 


SEED CAKE. 


One cup of butter, two cups granulated sugar (scant), 
one cup of milk, three cups of flour, three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder (heaping), whites of six eggs, heaping tea- 
spoonful of caraway seeds. Cream the butter and sugar, 
add milk, half the stiffly beaten whites and half the flour 
and baking powder, then the rest of the whites and flour and 
the seeds. Beat well and bake in two small loaves or one 
large one. Ice while warm. 


HASY CAKE. 


Three-quarters cup granulated sugar, piece of butter size 
of an egg, and two eggs. Beat all together until light; add 
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half a cup of milk, two cups of flour and one heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, beat again. Bake in two layers. 


WHOLE WHEAT GINGER SNAPS. 


One cup Orleans molasses, one-half cup shortening, one- 
half cup brown sugar. Place on stove and let come to a boil, 
then take off immediately and add a half teaspoon soda and 
a teaspoon ginger; then add whole wheat flour until thick 
enough to roll. 


MOCHA CAKES. 


One cup white sugar, one-half cup butter, one-half cup 
milk, one and one-half cups flour, two teaspoons baking 
powder. Whites of four eggs. Cream butter and sugar, 
beating all the time, slowly add the milk, then the flour and 
baking powder sifted together, gently fold in well beaten 
whites. Bake in a long pan or in two square layer-cake tins. 
Icing.—Two cups pulverized sugar, two tablespoons butter, 
one tablespoon water with vanilla to taste. Beat well; if not 
soft enough add more water. When cake is cold cut in pieces 
about an inch square, which hold on a two-pronged fork, ice 
on five sides and dip in a bowl of finely rolled peanuts or 
chopped parched almonds, previously prepared. One pound 
blanched almonds, or fifteen cents peanuts. 


WALNUT WAFERS. 


One cup brown sugar, one cup walnut meats, one well- 
beaten egg, six teaspoons flour, one teaspoon baking powder. 
Drop small drops in well buttered pans and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 


DAYTON CAKE. 


One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three cups of flour, 
five eggs. Scant teaspoonful of cream of tartar, scant half 
teaspoonful of soda, two-thirds of a cup of milk. This recipe 
was used before baking powder was known. I think baking 
powder could be used, a heaping teaspoonful. 
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MOLASSES CAKE. 


Only New Orleans molasses can be used; it is expensive 
compared with the common kind, but use no other. One 
scant cup of butter, one full cup brown sugar, one full cup 
New Orleans molasses, one cup sour or sweet milk, four cups 
sifted flour (measured after sifting), one tablespoonful of 
ginger, two tablespoonfuls of soda, best quality, thoroughly 
dissolved in a little cold water. 


LIGHT SPONGE CAKE. 


Three eggs, beat one minute; one and one-half cups white 
- sugar, beat five minutes; add one cup flour, beat one minute 
more; then add one-half cup water, one cup flour, two tea- 
spoons baking powder; flavored to taste with lemon or van- 
illa. Bake in a moderate oven twenty-five or thirty minutes. 


OATMEAL MACAROONS. 


One tablespoon butter, one cup sugar, two eggs, two cups 
rolled oats, one-half teaspoonful salt, two teaspoons baking 
powder, one teaspoon vanilla. Put tiny drops on buttered 
pans and remove as soon as taken from oven. 


ECCLES CAKES. 


Make a very short paste and roll lightly (always in one 
direction, never back and forth), and cut into squares about 
five inches. Place on each square currants which have been 
heated in a syrup of brown sugar and fold over the sides so 
as to make a square cake with round opening; put a little 
syrup in each cake before baking in a very hot oven. 


OATMEAL MACAROONS. 


One tablespoon butter, one cup sugar, two cups rolled 
oats, two tablespoons baking powder, two eggs, one teaspoon 
vanilla, pinch of salt. Drop on buttered pan. 


SPICE CAKE. 


One-half cup brown sugar, one-half cup butter, one-half 
cup molasses, one-half cup sweet milk, two eggs, one tea- 
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spoonful cinnamon, one-half teaspoonful cloves, two tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, two cups flour. This is nice for 
either a loaf or a layer cake. 


GINGER COOKIES. 


One cup of sugar, one cup of black molasses, one cup of 
lard (scant), three eggs, two teaspoonfuls ginger, one heap- 
ing teaspoonful soda dissolved in two teaspoonfuls of hot 
water; flour to roll. 


CUP CAKE. 


One cup of butter washed in warm water, two cups of 
sugar, one cup of milk, five eggs mixed in one by one, four 
cups of flour sifted in and four teaspoons of baking powder. 


LEMON CAKE. 


Quarter pound butter, half pound sugar, three eggs, 
grated rind of a fresh lemon, half pound flour, one teaspoon 
baking powder, half cup milk. 


CHOCOLATE ICING. 


Beat white of one egg stiff, add one teaspoon of vanilla 
and one tablespoon of water, and enough icing sugar to make 
stiff. Melt one-sixth of a package of Baker’s chocolate, then 
beat into egg and sugar and spread it on the cake. 


OATMEAL COOKIES. 


Five cups oatmeal, one cup flour, one cup brown sugar, 
one cup butter, one egg, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one 
tablespoonful water. 


CORNMEAL CAKES. 


Three-quarters cup sugar, two tablespoonfuls butter, two 
eggs, one cup flour, one cup cornmeal, two teaspoonfuls bak- 


ing powder, one-half cup milk. 
*16 
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MAPLE SUGAR CAKE. 


One and one-half cups sugar, one-half cup butter, one-half 
cup milk, four eggs, two cups flour, two teaspoonfuls baking 
powder. Bake in layers. Filling—One cup maple syrup 
boiled to a soft wax and poured over the white of one egg 
beaten to a stiff froth. Beat thoroughly. 


OATMEAL MACAROONS. 


One tablespoon butter, one cup sugar (or less and more 
salt), one-half teaspoon salt, two eggs, one teaspoon vanilla, 
two teaspoons baking powder, about three cups of rolled oats 
(or more). Put tiny drops on a greased pan in moderate 
oven. 


€ 


EXCELLENT LUNCH CAKE. 


One coffee-cup butter melted, one cup sweet milk, one and 
one-half cups of sugar, three and one-half cups flour, three 
eggs (reserving one of the whites for icing), three teaspoons 
baking powder. Bake in a shallow meat tin. 


COCOANUT PUFES. 


Beat whites of three eggs to a stiff froth; add slowly one 
small cup sugar and one tablespoon cornstarch. Place mix- 
ture in double boiler and cook fifteen minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Then add two cups cocoanut and one teaspoon van- 
illa and drop on buttered tins in teaspoonfuls and bake a de- 
licate brown. 


PLAIN FRUIT CAKE. 


Two pounds flour, one pound butter, one and one-half 
pounds brown sugar, eight eggs (yolks and whites separately), 
two teacups milk, one and one-half pounds raisins, one and 
one-half pounds currants, one-quarter pound mixed peel, two 
heaping teaspoons ground cinnamon, four teaspoons essence 
lemon, three-quarters of a nutmeg, two heaping teaspoons of 
baking powder. Bake between three and four hours. 
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ROCK CAKE. 


One cup sugar, two tablespoons butter, two eggs, two cups 
flour, two teaspoons baking powder, two cups currants. Drop 
from a spoon in small cakes. 


DROP CAKES. 


One cup of butter, one cup of sugar, four eggs, one table- 
spoonful of whisky, flour enough to make a thick batter. 
With or without caraway seeds on top of each cake. Directions 
—Beat butter to a cream, then add yolks well beaten, then 
part of the flour; whites beaten stiff; whisky; rest of flour. 
Bake in a quick oven, on a buttered paper. 


NEAPOLITAN CAKE. 


Two cupfuls of sugar, two-thirds of a cupful of milk (a 
little warm), half a cupful of butter, two cupfuls of flour, 
two spoonfuls baking powder. The whites of five eggs, 
cochineal for half; ice with nuts. Directions—Cream but- 
ter, sugar and milk together, then part of flour, whites of 
eggs with the rest of flour. Divide and color one portion. 
Fill bake-pan with alternate layers of white and pink. Must 
not be moved in the oven until cooked. 


A GOOD SPONGE CAKE. 


_ Twelve eggs; the weight of ten in sugar, the weight of 
six in flour, flavor with essence of lemon. Directions—Beat 
the yolks stiff, then add the sugar; beat with the yolks until 
very light; now essence; now gently stir in whites which 
have been beaten stiff, and last put in flour. Stir it in, do 
not beat it in; have buttered pans ready. It should only take 
one minute after the whites go in to get it into the pans. It 
takes two people to make this cake, and the eggs must be new 
laid, and the kitchen not too hot. 


RIBBON CAKE. 


Two cups of white sugar, three eggs, two-thirds of a cup 
of butter, one cup of sweet milk, three cups of flour, a pinch 
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of salt, one teaspoon of saleratus dissolved in the milk (if 
preferred, instead of saleratus, three teaspoons of baking pow- 
der). Flavor with a few drops of essence of lemon or almond. 
Put half the above in two oblong pans. To the remainder 
add one tablespoon of molasses, one large cup of raisins 
stoned and chopped, one teaspoon of cinnamon, half a tea- 
spoon each of cloves and allspice, grate in a little nutmeg, 
then add one spoonful of flour. Put into two pans of 
the same size and shape as those above. Put the sheets 
together while warm, alternately, with a little jelly or rasp- 
berry jam between. Cut in thin slices for the table. It will 
cut most easily the day after it is baked. It may be baked in 
one large pan without the fruit, pouring in the dark and light 
in alternate layers. When baked thus it is a handsome 
marble cake. 


JELLY OR LAYER CAKE. 


Whites of four eggs, one cup of white sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, two cups of milk, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, two cups of sifted flour. Beat the whites stiff 
and add last (after the flour) ; flavor with a few drops of 
lemon or vanilla. 

Layer Cake, in which the four yolks may be used—One 
and a quarter cups of sugar, half cup of butter, four yolks of 
eggs, three-quarters of a cup of milk, two and a half cups 
of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. (By adding 
fruit will make a very good fruit cake.) 


OAT MEAL WAFERS. 


Two cups standard oat meal, one cup flour, one cup brown 
sugar, one-half cup butter, one teaspoonful ground spice, 
one-half teaspoonful salt, and a scant quarter teaspoonful 
baking soda. Mix the meal and flour and rub butter and 
sugar well in, add the other ingredients. Moisten slightly 
with a little cold water. Add more flour as required, and 
roll out a very small piece at a time as thin as possible. To 
get them thin the mixture must not be too soft. Cut with a 
sharp ‘fluted tin cutter. Bake in a hot oven. 
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WAFFLES. 


Small cup and a half of milk, one cup of flour, one egg; 
mix in flour one teaspoon of baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoon of salt. Grease iron (special iron for waffles) well and 
have hot. 


ANGEL CAKE. 


Whites of twelve eggs, one and a half cupfuls of sugar 
(castor), one cupful of flour, one teaspoonful of cream-tartar 
and flavor. Sift sugar, flour, and cream-tartar well together 
and beat in the whites of eggs—already well beaten. Bake in 
slow oven sixty minutes, in a pan not greased. 


SILVER CAKE. 


Take one cup of sugar, half a cup of milk, one and a 
half cupfuls of flour, half a cup of butter, whites of four 
eggs, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half teaspoonful 
of soda. 


CUP CAKE. 


One cup of butter, creamed, with two cups of sugar, four 
eggs, beaten separately ; one cup of milk, three cups of sifted 
flour, four even teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Mix with 
the hand. 


FIG PASTE FILLING. 


One pound of figs, two cups of sugar, one cup of cold 
water. Put figs into a bowl and pour boiling water over 
them, letting stand till soft, then cutting into small pieces 
with scissors; first cut off all the small hard pieces, and then 
chop figs until they become a thick paste; add sugar and 
water, and cook till thick and clear. 


VANILLA WAFERS. 


One cup of white sugar, one cup of butter, one egg, four 
tablespoonfuls of milk, four tablespoonfuls of vanilla, one 
and a half teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, two-thirds of a 
ceaspoonful of soda, flour enough to roll out well and thin. 
Cut in pieces three inches by one inch. 
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SCOTCH CAKE. 


Half a pound of butter, three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
two ogunces of sugar, a pinch of soda. Put the butter in a 
large bowl, rubbing a few times with the hand; then put the 
flour, sugar and soda in a sifter, and as these are sifted into 
the butter mix with the hand, the warmth being sufficient to 
make all into a dough. Have a pan ready with buttered 
paper, and put the ball of dough on this, pressing to the 
desired thinness with the hands. Prick with fork on top, 
and bake twenty minutes or so in a moderate oven. Cut in 
squares while in the pan and hot, directly upon being taken 
cut of the oven. 


WALNUT CREAM FILLING FOR LAYER CAKES. 


Quarter pound of butter, quarter pound icing sugar, half 
pound walnuts. Beat butter with sugar to a cream; chop the 
walnuts fine and beat them well into the sugar and butter; 
flavor with vanilla and a little sherry. 


TEA CAKE. 


One pint flour, two teaspoons baking powder, one cup 
railk, one egg, three tablespoons sugar, one large tablespoon 
butter. Bake in flat tins in quick oven. 


COCOANUT MACAROONS. 


Two whites eggs beaten very stiff, one-half (generous 
size) cup white sugar, into which stir one dessertspoon corn- 
starch. Set over steam of kettle and stir till sugary around 
edges, about twenty minutes. Take off and stir in one heap- 
ing cup shredded cocoanut. Flavor, vanilla. Drop on but- 
tered paper. Bake in rather quick oven. 


WALNUT CAKE. 


Four whites eggs, beaten stiff, two cups sugar, one-half 
cup butter, one cup milk, three cups flour, one cup chopped 
walnuts, one teaspoon soda, two teaspoons cream tartar, van- 
illa. Beat butter in sugar, add milk, flour, nuts, eggs last; 
then bake slowly. Frost with chocolate frosting, with half 
walnuts on top. 
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LEMON CHEESE CAKES. 


One pound lump sugar, juice of two lemons, the rind 
grated of both, five eggs, one-quarter pound butter. Place 
over a slow fire, stirring until dissolved; add one rolled bis- 
cuit; place in a jar for use. Make small shells of puff paste 
and fill with the lemon filling. 


ROCK CAKES. 


One-half pound of butter beaten to a cream, one-half 
pound sugar, one pound flour, three eggs, salt, one-half tea- 
spoon of soda, one of cream of tartar, cup of currants, flavor 
ing; drop on buttered tins. Bake in moderate oven. 


SPONGE CAKE. 


Four eggs beaten separately; when whites are very stiff 
beat into them one-half a cup of white sugar; beat the yolks 
and add the other half cup of sugar; beat for five minutes by 
the clock; add to yolks rind and juice of one lemon; now 
beat yolks and whites together and scant cup of flour stirred 
in quickly. Sprinkle top of cake with sugar when in cake-tin 
before putting in the oven. Bake one-half an hour. 


SALLY LUNNS. 


One quart of flour, small piece butter size of an egg, 
three tablespoons sugar, one teaspoon of baking powder, little 
salt. Stir well together; add two eggs not beaten, two cups 
milk. Mix all. Bake in muffin rings. 


THA CAKES. 


One pint flour, one-half teaspoon salt, two teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, one generous tablespoon shortening, one gener- 
ous tablespoon mashed potato salted to taste, one small cup 
currants. Sift flour, baking powder and salt twice; cut in 
shortening; moisten with milk, adding potato and currants. 
Roll gently to thickness of one inch; cut in round cakes 
the size of small tea-plate. Bake twenty minutes in hot oven; 
cut open, butter and replace, cutting each cake in four. 
Serve hot, 
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BREAD STICKS. 


(Very good and most digestible for dyspeptics. ) 

Use the bread sponge once raised only, form into 
sticks four inches long and one-half inch thick and bake till 
hard. <A bundle of these tied in white tissue paper with nar- 
rew white ribbon and given to a friend who is to take a jour- 
ney, will be found most acceptable. 


CRULLERS. 
One and a quarter pounds of white sugar, one-half pound 
of butter, eight eggs, well beaten, one nutmeg, flour enough 
to roll out. Fry in very hot lard. - 


SPONGE ROLL. 


One cup boiling water, two cups of sugar, three cups of 
flour, four eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder; beat the 
yolks and sugar together; slowly pour over them the boiling 
water; stir in the grated flour and lastly the beaten whites of 
the eggs, retaining a little of the flour mixed with the baking 
pewder until the very last. Bake in thin layers and while 
hot spread with jelly or jam and roll. This is excellent. 


LUNCH CAKES. 

Into one quart of flour rub two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
butter. Add one-half of a cupful of sugar, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one quarter of a cupful of 
cleaned currants. Beat two eggs, add to them one cupful of 
milk and stir into the dry mixture, adding more milk, if it 
is necessary, to mix to a soft dough. Roll out as for biscuits; 
cut into three-inch squares, rub the top of each with a mix- 
ture of milk and sugar and bake in a hot oven. Split, butter 
and serve while hot. 

SHORTBREAD. 

One and one-quarter pounds flour, three-quarters pound 
of butter, one-half pound sugar. Cream the butter and 
sugar, beating until light, then add the flour. Mould and 
roll into cakes about an inch thick. Pinch them neatly round 
the edges, and prick them on the top with a fork. Bake 
slowly till a light golden brown. Some add cut citron can- 
died peel and sprinkle caraway comfits on top of each square. 
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BREAD. 


Among all civilized people bread has become an article of 
food of the first necessity ; and properly so, for it constitutes 
of itself a complete hfe sustainer, the gluten, starch and 
sugar which it contains representing ozotized and hydro- 
carbonated nutrients, and combining the sustaining powers 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms in one product. As 
there is no one article of food that enters so largely into our 
daily fare as bread, so no degree of skill in preparing other 
articles can compensate for lack of knowledge in the art of 
making good, palatable and nutritious bread. A little earnest 
attention to the subject will enable any one to comprehend 
the theory, and then ordinary care in practice will make one 
familiar with the process. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


The first thing required for making wholesome bread is 
the utmost cleanliness; the next is the soundness and sweet- 
ness of all the ingredients used for it; and, in addition to 
these, there must be attention and care through the whole 
process. 

Salt is always used in bread-making, not only on account 
of its flavor, which destroys the insipid raw state of the flour, 
but because it makes the dough rise better. 

In mixing with milk, the milk should be boiled—not 
simply scalded, but heated to boiling over hot water—then 
set aside to cool before mixing. Simple heating will not pre- 
vent bread from turning sour in the rising, while boiling will 
act as a preventative. So the milk should be thoroughly 
scalded, and should be used when it is just blood warm. 

Too small a proportion of yeast, or insufficient time al- 
lowed for the dough to rise, will cause the bread to be heavy. 
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The yeast must be good and fresh if the bread is to be 
digestible and nice. Stale yeast produces, instead of vinous 
fermentation, an acetous fermentation, which flavors the 
bread and makes it indigestible. A poor, thin yeast produces 
an imperfect fermentation, the result being a heavy unwhole- | 
some loaf. 

If either the sponge or the dough be permitted to over- 
work itself—that is to say, if the mixing and kneading be 
neglected when it has reached the proper point for either— 
sour bread will probably be the consequence in warm weather, 
and bad bread in any. The goodness will also be endangered 
by placing it so near a fire as to make any part of it hot, in- 
stead of maintaining the gentle and equal degree of heat re- 
quired for its due fermentation. 

Heavy bread will also most likely be the result of making 
the dough very hard, and letting it become quite cold, particu- 
larly in winter. , 

An almost certain way of spoiling dough is to leave it half- 
made, and to allow it to become cold before it is finished. The 
other most common causes of failure are using yeast which 
is no longer sweet, or which has been frozen, or has had hot 
liquid poured over it. 

As a general rule, the oven for baking bread should be 
rather quick, and the heat so regulated as to penetrate the 
dough without hardening the outside. The oven-door should 
not be opened after the bread is put in until the dough is set — 
or has become firm, as the cool air admitted will have an un- 
favorable effect on it. 

The dough should rise and the bread begin to brown after 
about fifteen minutes, but only slightly. Bake from fifty to 
sixty minutes, and have it brown, not black or whitey brown, 
but brown all over when well baked. 

When the bread is baked, remove the loaves immediately 
from the pans, and place them where the air will circulate 
freely around them and thus carry off the gas which has been 
formed, but is no longed needed. 

Never leave the bread in the pan or on a pine table to ab- 
sorb the odor of the wood. If you like crusts that are crisp 
do not cover the loaves; but to give the soft, tender, wafer- 
like consistency which many prefer, wrap them, while still 
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hot, in several thicknesses of bread-cloth. When cold put 
them in a stone jar, removing the cloth, as that absorbs the 
moisture and gives the bread an unpleasant taste and odor. 
Keep the jar well covered,:and carefully cleansed from crumbs 
and stale pieces. Scald and dry it thoroughly every two or 
three days. A yard and a half square of coarse table linen 
makes the best bread-cloth. Keep in good supply; use them 
for no other purpose. 


Some people use scalding water in making wheat bread ; 
in that case the flour must be scalded and allowed to cool be- 
fore the yeast is added,—tthen proceed as above. Bread made 
in this manner keeps moist in summer, much longer than 
when made in the usual mode. 

Home-made yeast is generally preferred to any other. 
Compressed yeast, as now sold in most grocery stores, makes 
fine, light, sweet bread, and is a much quicker process and 
can always be had fresh, being made fresh every day. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


In making batter-cakes, the ingredients should be put 
together over night to rise, and the eggs and butter added in 
the morning; the butter melted and eggs well-beaten. If the 
batter appears sour in the least, dissolve a little soda and stir 
into it; this should be done early enough to rise some time 
before baking. 

Water can be used in place of milk in all raised dough, 
and the dough should be thoroughly light before making into 
loaves or biscuits; then, when moulding them, use as little 
flour as possible; the kneading to be done when first made 
from the sponge, and should be done well and for some length 
of time, as this makes the pores fine, the bread cut smooth 
ae tender. Care should be taken not to get the dough too 
stiff. 

_ When any recipe calls for baking-powder, and you do not 
have it, you can use cream-tartar and soda, in the proportion 
of one level teaspoonful of soda to two of cream-tartar. 

When the recipe calls for sweet milk or cream, and you 
do not have it, you may use in place of it sour milk or cream, 
and, in that case, baking-powder or cream of tartar must not 
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be used, but baking-soda, using a level teaspoonful to a quart 
of sour milk; the milk is always best when just turned, so 
that it is solid, and not sour enough to whey or to be watery. 

When making biscuits or bread with baking-powder or 
soda and cream-tartar, the oven should be prepared first; the 
dough handled quickly and put into the oven immediately, 
as soon as it becomes the proper lightness, to ensure good 
success. If the oven is too slow, the article baked will be 
heavy and hard. 

As in beating cake, never stir ingredients into batter, but 
beat them in, by beating down from the bottom, and up, and 
over again. This laps the air into the batter, which produces 
little air-cells and causes the dough to puff and swell as it 
comes in contact with the heat while cooking. 


TO RENEW STALE ROLLS. 


To freshen stale biscuits or rolls, put them into a steamer 
for ten minutes, then dry them off in a hot oven; or dip each 
roll for an instant in cold water and heat them crisp in the 
oven. 


MUFFINS. 


One cup scalded milk, one cup boiling water, two table- 
spoons butter, one-quarter cup granulated sugar, three- 
quarters of a spoon salt, one-quarter cake Royal yeast, one 
egg, four cups flour. Add butter, sugar and salt to the scalded 
milk and water. When lukewarm add the yeast, and when 
that is dissolved add the egg and flour and beat all well to- 
gether. Place the crock of this mixture in a warm room for 
over night. The next day you fill buttered rings two-thirds 
full of this batter, and set them aside till risen to the top of 
the rings. Bake half an hour. They should be ready for 
baking in time for an early lunch if mixed at ten o’clock or 
later the night before. 


OLD-FASHIONED YEAST. 


Six large potatoes, two quarts of water, half a cup of 
granulated sugar, half a cup of salt, one Royal yeast cake, a 
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handful of hops. Tie the hops in a piece of cheesecloth and 
cook in with potatoes. When done put through the colander ; 
add salt and sugar; when luke warm add the dissolved yeast 
cake; let stand in a warm place, when it will be ready for 
use; after keep in a cool place. This is excellent and never 
fails. 


SPICED RAISIN LOAF. 


Two cups of warm milk, flour to make a soft dough, a 
quarter of a cup of old fashioned yeast; let it stand in a warm 
place till light. Then add half a cup of butter, half a cup of 
brown sugar, a teaspoon of cinnamon, cloves and allspice, 
three eggs, one pound of seeded raisins, bread flour enough 
to make it smooth and soft. Dough kneaded well; put in a 
warm place to rise; when light mould in a loaf; let rise 
again; when it has risen to the top of the pan bake in a 
moderate oven for one hour. This makes a large loaf. 


MUFFINS. 


For one dozen muffins use one pint of flour, one-half pint 
of milk, two teaspoonfuls Cleveland’s baking powder, one- 
half teaspoonful salt, two tablespoonfuls sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls melted butter, two eggs. Mix the dry ingredients 
and sift them well. Beat the eggs light and add the milk to 
them. Add this to the dry ingredients and add the melted 
butter. Beat the batter vigorously for a few seconds. Put 
on buttered muffin pans and bake in a hot oven about twenty 
minutes. 


VIENNA BREAD. 


One cup milk (boiled to simmer), one cup hot water, one 
yeast cake, one teaspoon salt, flour to knead. (If to be set over 
night, use only half the yeast). In three tablespoons milk 
and water dissolve the yeast thoroughly and add to remaining 
milk and water. Add salt and sufficient flour (warmed) to 
make a light dough (about four cups). Turn out and knead 
until thoroughly smooth and does not stick to the hands. Put 
in a greased basin, cover, and stand in a warm place to rise, 
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for three hours. When risen, turn out, and cut into small 
rolls, knead each roll a little and put in a greased tin. Grease 
over tops with melted butter, cover and stand in a warm 
place till twice their original size. Grease again and bake 
in a hot oven. , 


PARKER HOUSE ROLLS. 


One egg well beaten, one tablespoon sugar, one-half cup 
milk, one cake yeast. Salt and enough flour to make a light 
dough. Beat egg and salt, add sugar, dissolve yeast in a 
little milk, and add to egg and salt and sugar. Add flour 
and set to rise for an hour or an hour and one-half. _Turn 
out and knead. Roll out with a rolling pin about one-half 
inch thick. Cut with a ring, brush over with water, fold in 
two and brush over with egg. Set to rise to twice original 
size and bake. Use same amount of yeast for twice the 
quantity. 


MUFFINS. 


One and one-half cups flour, a little salt, two teaspoons 
baking powder, sifted together. ° Yolks of two eggs well 
beaten, one cup milk, butter half size egg. Then stir in 
flour; beat up whites of eggs and stir in, have tins well 
buttered. Bake in quick oven twenty minutes to one-half 
hour. 


SODA SCONES. 


_ One pound sifted flour, two cups sour or buttermilk, one 
teaspoon soda, well rubbed through the flour, a little salt in 
the milk. If sweet milk is used, to one teaspoonful of soda 
put two of cream of tartar. 


SPOON BREAD. 


Stir into a pint of milk enough white cornmeal to make a 
thin batter; add ateasponful of baking powder, salt and two 
eggs, the whites and yolks of which have been beaten sep- 
arately. Pour the mixture into a baking dish, smooth the 
top with a broad, flat knife, and dot with pieces of butter. 
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‘Bake and serve in the dish with a spoon. ‘This is excellent 
with gravy for the nursery table. 


SCONES. 


Three cups sifted flour, add three teaspoons baking 
powder, and half a teaspoon salt; then sift again. Mix one 
teaspoon granulated sugar with three teaspoons cold butter 
(cut in dice), and one cup milk, add the flour to the mix- 
ture, handling as little as possible. Cut into three portions, 
make with a silver knife a + and bake twenty minutes. On 
removing from oven rub over with a little butter. 


MARYLAND BISCUIT. 


Two sifters of flour, two tablespoons of lard, one salt- 
spoon of salt. Mix to as stiff a dough as possible. Beat with 
sadiron or rolling pin until soft and blistering. Cut out and 
press the knuckles into each biscuit. Bake in a quick oven. 


HOT BAKING POWDER BISCUITS. 


Two cups flour sifted well, four teaspoons baking powder, 
one scant teaspoon salt, one tablespoon lard, one tablespoon 
butter, three-quarters cup milk (or water, or both), to a soft 
dough; drop on pan, or roll out. 


CORN MUFFINS. 


Beat two eggs very light, add one teaspoonful of melted 
butter, one tablespoonful of brown sugar, two teacupfuls 
corn meal, one heaping tablespoonful of flour, to which add 
one teaspoonful of Cameo baking powder and a cupful of 
milk. Mix thoroughly, pour into greased muffin tins and 
bake in a quick oven. 


SPANISH BUN. 


Two eggs, small cup sugar, butter size of a large egg, one- 
half cup milk, one-quarter teaspoonful cloves, three small 
teaspoonfuls cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls baking powder, one 
large cup of flour. 
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MUFFINS. 


T'wo eggs, one teaspoonful butter, a little salt, one-half or 
three-quarters cake compressed yeast, one-half pint milk, a 
little brown sugar. Warm the milk and butter, dissolve the 
. yeast in a little milk, beat the eggs well, enough flour to make 
a thick batter. Leave it to rise some hours. Put into well- 
buttered rings. Rise another hour. Bake twenty minutes 
in a good oven. Guaranteed for tea at seven; set at two. 


SPANISH BUN. 


Three-quarters cup of butter, one cup of sugar, four 
eggs, one cup of sweet milk, three cups of flour, and three 
teaspoons of baking powder. Flavor as desired. Bake in a 
moderate oven. Ice with the following :—The whites of three 
eggs well beaten with one and one-half cups of sugar. 


SPICE GEMS. 


A ‘full half cup of butter, one cup of brown sugar, one 
teaspoonful of ginger, half a teaspoonful each of other spices 
to taste, one egg, half a cupful of molasses, half a cupful of 
milk. Enough flour to make a paste thick enough to cling 
to the spoon. Put in ingredients in order mentioned. Dis- 
solve small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda in a very little 
boiling water; add to the batter a pinch of salt. Mix 
thoroughly, and bake in buttered gem-pans in moderate oven. 


POPOVERS. 


One pint of flour, one pint of sweet milk, butter size of 
an egg, two eggs and pinch of salt. Bake in gem-irons, well 
heated, in hot oven. 


ADIRONDACK CORNBREAD. 


Five eggs beaten separately, add to one pint milk, one-half 
pint flour, one-half pint cornmeal well mixed, the beaten 
yolks and two ounces melted butter; let it stand ten minutes. 
Then add whites, one tablespoon each salt and sugar, and two 
teaspoons baking powder. Mix thoroughly and bake in long 
biscuit tins. 
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MILK MUFFINS. 


One and one-half cups of flour, one and one-half spoon- 
fuls of baking powder, one pinch salt, and enough milk to 
make a very light batter; beat till it becomes a cream. Butter 
the tins well and drop the mixture into pans. Fill half full 
and bake fifteen minutes in a very hot oven. 


SPANISH BUNS. 


Four eggs, white of one left out for icing; three-quarters 
of a cup of butter, two cups of brown sugar, one cup of sweet 
* milk, two and a half cups of flour, three teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, one dessertspoonful of cloves and cinnamon. 


SCOTCH CURRANT BUN (GLENORCHY). 


One pound flour, one pound sugar, one-quarter pound 
orange peel, one-quarter pound almonds, two pounds currants, 
two pounds large raisins, two teaspoons ginger, two teaspoons 
cinnamon, two teaspoons Jamaica pepper, one teaspoon soda, 
one teaspoon cream tartar, one-third teaspoon black pepper, 
one large cup of buttermilk. This is all for cake proper. 

(Take one and one-half pounds of flour, one-quarter pound 
butter, one-half teaspoon baking powder for the sheet of paste 
which encloses the bun.) The fruit must be carefully pre- 
pared. Stone raisins, clean currants, blanch almonds; cut 
up orange-peel fine. Put all fruit, flour, sugar, and spices 
into a big basin; set aside and make paste, using the quan- 
tities given above. Rub butter into flour with baking pow- 
der, making into a stiff dough with water. Roll out thin. 
Grease tin, line it with paste; keep piece for top of bun. Now 
pour milk into flour and mix also fruit all well together with 
the hand. It must be just moist, not too thin; pour all into 
the tin and lay on top sheet. Dot with fork; bake for three 
hours in moderate oven. 


BAKED BROWN BREAD. 


Two cups of Indian meal, two cups rye-flour or Graham, 
three-quarters cup of molasses, one teaspoonful soda, one-half 
ih 
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teaspoonful salt; sour milk enough to make a batter about — 
like cake. Have moderate oven; bake slowly four or five 
hours. Sweet milk or water can be used in making the batter, 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder sifted with the flour, 
instead of the soda. 


GRAHAM BREAD. 


T'wo cups of wheat flour, four cups of Graham flour, two 
cups of warm milk, one cake of compressed yeast, half cup 
of molasses, two teaspoons of salt, a teaspoon of soda, dis- 
solved in the water. Make as stiff as can be stirred with a 
spoon. Let it rise over night. In the morning beat it a 
little, form in one or two loaves, put in pans, and when it 
rises again, bake one hour in a moderate oven. | 


QUICK GRAHAM BREAD. 


One pint sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, half a cup 
cf molasses, half teaspoon salt. Stir in Graham flour to 
make a stiff dough, and bake in a quick oven. A little short- 
ening makes it more tender. 


INDIAN BREAD. 


Scald one pint of Indian meal with one quart of milk or 
water; boiling milk and water can be used, half and half. 
When cool add: One pint of Graham flour, one cup of wheat 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of butter (melted), one teaspoonful 
ot salt, half cupful of yeast. If yeast cakes are used, one 
will answer. Dissolve it in a cup half full of warm water. 
Do this at night. In the morning stir down; put in a well- 
buttered pan, letting it rise first for half an hour, and bake 


slowly. 


“ens NEW ORLEANS CORN BREAD. 
at) OMS 


One and one-half pints corn-meal, half pint flour, one 
tablespoonful sugar, one teaspoonful salt, two teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, one and a quarter pints milk, one tablespoon- 
ful lard, two eggs. Sift together corn-meal, flour, sugar, salt 
and powder; rub in lard, cold; add eggs (beaten), and the 
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milk; mix into a moderately stiff batter; pour from bowl 
into a shallow cake-pan. Bake in rather hot oven thirty 
minutes. 


RYE BREAD. 


One cup yeast, one pint of warm water to two pints of 
rye flour, and one pint of wheat flour; two tablespoonfuls 
lard or butter; two tablespoonfuls brown sugar. Beat to- 
gether, and let rise over night. In the morning mix with 
this: One quart of warm milk, one cup of Indian meal, 
enough rye flour to make into dough. Knead; cover, set in 
a warm place to rise two or three hours. Knead again, and 
make into loaves. If there is the least tendency to sourness, 
add a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in warm water. It is 
best to always add this in warm weather. Rub soda smooth 
with a knife blade before measuring. 


OATMEAL BREAD, 


Half pint of oatmeal, two and a half pints flour, half tea- 
spoonful of salt, three teaspoonfuls baking powder, three- 
quarters of a pint of milk, one and a half pints salted water. 
Boil the oatmeal in water for one hour; add milk; set aside 
until cold. Then place in bowl, sift together flour, salt, and 
powder, and add. Mix together smoothly and deftly; bake 
in greased tin forty-five minutes, protected with paper twenty 
minutes. 


CREAM OF TARTAR AND SODA BISCUIT WITHOUT 
MILK. 


One quart of flour, two heaping teaspoonfuls of butter 
chopped in the flour, two cups cold water, two teaspoonfuls 
cream tartar, sifted with the flour, one teaspoonful soda dis- 
solved in hot water, one-half teaspoonful salt. Stir the dis- 
solved soda in the cold water. Mix the dough very quickly, 
having it just stiff enough to handle and roll. Bake in a 
quick oven, 
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4 


BUTTERMILK BISCUIT. 


For four persons take one pint moderately sour butter- 
milk and stir in it a rounding teaspoonful of baking soda. 
Pour into the flour bowl where there has been made a hole in 
the middle of the flour. Add a half-teaspoonful of salt and 
half a cup of soft lard. Mix with the fingers into a soft 
dough. Do not get in too much flour—it must be quite soft. 
Roll out one inch thick and cut; place not too close together 
on a tin and bake in a very hot oven. This is a thoroughly 
tested recipe. Maple syrup, honey or preserves make an ex- 
cellent accompaniment. 


RAISED GRAHAM BISCUIT. 


One pint of milk or water, one tablespoonful butter, two 
tablespoonfuls sugar, half cup of yeast. (If dry yeast is 
used, take half cake of yeast dissolved in half cupful warm 
water.) Use enough of wheat flour to make a thin batter; 
add the remainder of the ingredients and as much Graham 
flour as can be stirred in with a spoon. Set away until morn- 
ing. In the morning butter a pan, and with floured hands 
tear off bits of dough the size of an egg, roll hghtly between 
the palms, put in the pan, let rise twenty minutes and bake 
in a hot oven. 


EGG ROLLS. 


Two eggs, well beaten, one small cup of milk, one table- 
spoonful of lard or melted butter, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and enough flour to make a stiff biscuit. oll out, 
cut desired size, bake in a hot oven. Nice biscuit for tea. If 
liked, add two tablespoonfuls of white sugar. 


PARKER HOUSE ROLLS, WITH BAKING 
POWDER. 


These are not the old original Parker House Rolls, but 
are quicker made: Sift three tablespoonfuls of baking powder 
with one quart of flour; put in one tablespoonful of cold 
butter; add one well-beaten egg, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
and one teaspoonful salt; rub well together, and make into 
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a dough, with a pint of cold milk. Roll out less than half- 
inch thick. Cut with a large biscuit-cutter. Spread soft 
butter over the top of each, fold them together, and lay a 
little apart on greased tins. Brush over the, tops with sweet 
milk and set immediatley in a hot oven. 


VIENNA ROLLS. 


Two pounds of sifted flour banked around pan, one-half 
pint of milk, one-half pint of water; mix to a thin batter, 
quickly add one-half pint of milk in which has been dissolved 
one teaspoonful of salt and one compressed yeast cake; leave 
remainder of flour against side of pan; cover and keep free 
from air fifty minutes; then mix in rest of flour until dough 
leaves side and bottom of pan; let stand for two and a half 
hours. Divide into one-pound pieces; sub-divide into twelve 
pieces. Flatten these small pieces of dough in squares three- 
quarters of an inch thick, fold their corners to the centre, 
pinch them down to hold them, and turn the little rolls thus 
made over on a board covered with cloth; let them stand for 
about ten minutes, turn them up again on a baking-pan and 
put into a hot oven to bake quickly, for about fifteen minutes ; 
when half done brush them with milk, return them to the 
_ oven and finish baking. Some trouble, but the result is de- 
cious. 


BREAD TWIST ROLLS. 


Take enough bread dough in the morning for a tin of 
rolls. Work in one tablespoonful butter or lard. Divide the 
dough into parts the size of an egg, sub-dividing each of these 
into two unequal pieces. The largest piece form into a taper 
roll. Lay in a buttered pan. Do not let touch. Divide the 
smaller pieces into three pieces each. Roll these longer than 
the others and braid. Place a braid on the top of each large 
roll, pinch the ends of the two together, wash over with milk 
and bake. 


FRENCH ROLLS RAISED. 


Two cups of sweet milk, three-quarters of a cup of butter 
and lard mixed, one-half cup of yeast, or one-half cake of 
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yeast dissolved in one-half cup of water, one teaspoonful of 
salt. Flour to make a stiff dough. Let rise over night. In 
the morning add two well-beaten eggs, knead and let rise 
again. Make into balls the size of an egg. Then roll each 
one between the hands to make a long roll (about three inches 
long). Place close together in even rows on well-buttered 
pans. Cover and let rise again. Bake in a quick oven to a 
delicate brown. Glaze with sweet milk before baking. 


HOT CROSS BUNS. 


Three cupfuls of milk, one cup of soft yeast, or one cake 
of compressed yeast, dissolved in one cup of warm ‘water. 
Flour to make a thick batter. Set as a sponge over night. 
In the morning add half a cupful of melted butter, one cup- 
ful of sugar, half nutmeg, grated, one saltspoonful of salt. 
Add sufficient flour to make a soft dough. Form into balls, 
flatten out with the hand, and mark deeply in the form of 
a cross with the back of a knife. Lay on buttered tins, and 


set to rise, and bake when light. Some cooks add a teaspoon- 
ful of coriander seeds. 


OATMEAL PUFFS. 


Sift together one-half pint oatmeal, one-half pint Graham 
flour, one-half pint wheat flour, one teaspoonful sugar, one- 
half teaspoonful salt, two teaspoonfuls baking powder; add 
three well-beaten eggs, one pint sweet milk. Mix into a thin 
batter, then half fill well-greased gem pans, and bake in hot 
oven ten to fifteen minutes. Serve hot. 


— 


YEAST RUSKS. 


One-half pint sweet milk, one teacupful yeast, or one 
compressed yeast cake, two eggs; mix with flour to stiff batter 
and raise; then add one cup of butter, one-half cup of sugar, 
cne teaspoonful of soda, little nutmeg; let rise again; then 
knead and mould into shape; let rise and bake; when done 
wet top with eggs, sprinkle with sugar, and return to oven 
again for a moment. Serve hot. 
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DRIED RUSKS. 


Make as above with yeast. When ready to bake, roll out 
one inch thick. Cut in round cakes with a biscuit cutter, 
and arrange in a buttered baking-pan in two layers, one laid 
carefully upon another. Butter slightly between them. Let 
rise half an hour, and bake. When done, lift apart and throw 
leosely in the pan. Put in the oven when the fire is low, 
and leave all night; when sufficiently dried and browned, put 
iz a clean muslin bag and hang up in the kitchen. It will 
be at least three days before they are ready to use. ‘To serve, 
put as many as desired in a deep dish, and pour cold milk 
over them. When soft, drain and eat with butter or cream. 
Good with coffee, served dry; nice for invalids. Will keep 
for weeks. Rusks baked in the ordinary form can be sliced 
lengthwise in two or three slices, after they have cooled, and 
dried in the same way. 


GRAHAM GEMS. 


Mix Graham flour with milk to form a stiff batter; add a 
pinch of salt and one egg. Bake in gems, hot and well 
greased. To make strictly hygienic, mix the batter with 
water instead of milk; omit the egg, and add one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar or molasses to aid in browning the gems. A 
very quick oven must be used in this last way. 

Butter the gem-pans carefully, first heating them on the 
stove. Puta little butter in the bottom of each one. It will 
melt and rise up on the sides as the batter is dropped in. 
Fill the pans two-thirds full, leaving room to rise. Bake 
about twenty minutes. 


APPLE GEMS. 


Chop four sour apples very fine; stir into them one 
beaten egg, one-quarter cup molasses and one and a half cups 
each of cornmeal and sifted flour; dissolve a half teaspoonful 
soda in warm water and add it, using enough water to thin 
batter. Bake in buttered gem-pans in a moderate oven. 
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GRAHAM GEMS (WITH BAKING POWDER). 


One tablespoonful of butter, one beaten egg, one cup of 
milk, two tablespoons of sugar, two teaspoons of baking pow- 
der, in Graham flour enough for a good batter. Bake as above. 
A change in this may be made by taking one cup of sour 
milk instead of sweet, and half a teaspoonful of soda. (Take 
a level teaspoonful of soda, flatten it over with a knife, and 
cut in smoothly in half.) Bake as before. Tear gems open 
with a fork, and butter. 


OATMEAL GEMS. 


One cupful of oatmeal soaked over night.in one cupful 
of water. In the morning, add one cupful sour milk, one 
cupful flour, three-quarters of tablespoonful of soda, one- 
half tablespoonful of salt, one tablespoontul of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Mix, and bake in hot, well-buttered 
gem-pans. If too moist, add a little more flour. One cupful 
of sweet milk, and one teaspoonful of baking powder can be 
used instead of sour milk and soda. 


WHEAT GEMS. 


One quart of flour, one quart of milk, four eggs, one 
teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls ( small) of butter. Sift 
the flour with the salt: stir the milk in smoothly. Beat the 
yolks and whites well and separately; stir first the yolks in 
the milk and flour, then the whites, then the melted butter. 
Half fill the gem-pans and bake in a deep pan or on a baking- 
sheet in a moderate oven for twenty-five minutes; if baked 
in earthen cups, forty-five minutes. Let them be thoroughly 
baked, or they will fall on being taken from the oven. 


POTATO SCONES. 


Half a dozen large boiled potatoes, mash carefully and 


salt; knead potato with a little flour, form into scones an inch 
thick. Bake in moderate oven and prick to prevent blister- 
ing. Split and butter plentifully, and serve at once, piping 
hot, 


ae 
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RICE MUFFINS. 


One scant cup of boiled rice, one egg, tablespoonful of 
white sugar, a little salt, one and a half cups of milk, one and 
a half cups flour, one teaspoonful baking powder in the flour, 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Bake in muffin tins. 


ROLLED BREAD AND BUTTER. 


Rolled bread and butter is much preferable to flat slices for 
afternoon teas, as ladies may hold it without spoiling dainty 
gloves. Butter the loaf—not a fresh one—having first de- 
crusted it with a very sharp knife; cut a slice as thin as pos- 
sible and roll each slice with flat of hand—practice soon per- 
fects. Pile the rolls log-fashion, or in a pyramid, on a 
doyley-covered bread plate; garnish daintily with parsley or 
cress. [A cress sandwich just means a spray of cress laid on 


the slice before rolling, one end of the cress projecting from 
the roll.—Ed. ] 


CORNMEAL MUFFINS. 


Three-quarters of a cup of butter, two eggs, one cup of 
milk, three-quarters of a cup of cornmeal, two cups of flour, 
half a cup of sugar, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a 
little salt. Bake in muffin tins. 


RYE GEMS. 


One pint of warm milk with one teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in it, a pinch of salt, two eggs, well beaten. Rye 
flour enough to make a thin batter. Bake in gem-pans. 


MUFFINS. 


Muffin rings should be well greased, filled two-thirds full 
and baked upon a well-buttered griddle upon the stove, turn- 
ing ring and all with a pancake shovel when one side is done 
to brown the other. Or the rings may be filled and set in a 
buttered pan and baked in the oven. Turning will not be 
necessary. Muffin rings two and a half inches across and 
one and a half inches deep are the most convenient size. Gem 
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irons can also be used. Occasionally the same recipe can be 
dropped in spoonfuls on a griddle and baked, turning over 
with a pancake shovel. This is nice when haste is necessary. 
‘l'ear open and butter. 


MUFFINS, PLAIN. 


Three cups of flour before sifting, one cup of water, one 
and a half cups of sweet milk, three level teaspoonfuls butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Mix the sugar and shortening to a cream, add the 
liquid, then sift the flour and baking powder into it. Beat 
well, heat gem irons hot, grease, fill nearly full, and bake in 
hot oven twenty minutes. An egg is used sometimes. Sour 
milk and soda may be substituted, three-quarters teaspoonful 
of soda. 


RAISED MUFFINS. 


Four cups of wheat flour, one and a half pints sweet milk, 
one heaping tablespoonful lard, two eggs, one-half teacupful 
of yeast. Sift the flour into a pan with a pinch of salt; warm 
the milk and add lard, and stir into the flour. Beat the 
eggs light, add to the mixture. When thoroughly mixed add 
yeast. Set to rise about three hours before using, and when 
very light bake in muffin rings in a quick oven. These muf- 
fins must be served the instant they come from the oven. The 
muffin rings can be put on a griddle and baked also by turn- 
ing the rings over with a pancake turner. If wanted for 
breakfast set over night. Tear the muffins open when done, 
put a bit of butter in each and keep warm until served. 
Never cut them. Graham muffins can be made the same way. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST MUFFINS. 


Three level teaspoonfuls of butter, two eggs, one pint of 
milk, three cups of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder. Soften the butter, add to it the 
yolks of two eggs; beat; add milk; mix; add flour, salt and 
baking powder; beat well; stir in well-beaten whites, bake 
in quick oven twenty-five minutes in well-greased rings. 
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WAFFLES. 


The first essential to success in waffles is a well-fitting 
wafile-iron. The waffle-iron should fit tightly over the stove- 
hole. There should be no space in which to admit a draught 
of air around the waffle-iron to the fire; yet there should be 
space enough for it to turn easily. 

Heat the irons thoroughly before beginning to bake. They 
should be as hot as a griddle. Grease the waffle-irons with 
a piece of beef suet. Be sure that the side of the iron on 
which the batter is to be poured is extra hot, and as soon as 
the first waffles are put in it and the iron is closed, turn it. 
This method insures their baking on both sides. Fill two- 
thirds full of the batter. As soon as they are baked, lay them 
on a plate, butter them, lay another over them, and serve 
them. 


SAVORY FRIED BREAD. 


Cut slices of stale loaf bread about half an inch thick, 
shape them like chops, soak the slices in a rich, well-seasoned 
vegetable stock until nearly saturated, with it—don’t allow 
them to become too soft—then dip in beaten egg mixed with 
a little milk and fry in butter until a nice brown. Serve 
with tomato sauce or around a dish of stewed tomatoes. 


CORNMEAL GEMS. 


Cornmeal, three-quarters of a cup; flour, two cupfuls; 
sugar, half a cupful; butter, half a cupful; two eggs; milk, 
one cupful; three tablespoonfuls baking powder, a pinch of 
salt. Bake in gem-pans. 


SPANISH BUN. 


Yolks of three eggs, one cupful brown sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon, half a cupful of butter, a pinch of salt, three- 
quarters of a cup of milk, flour enough to make a nice batter. 
Bake in moderate oven. 

Icing for Spanish Bun.—Whites of three eggs, large cup 
of brown sugar ; beat five minutes; spread on the cake; put in 
the oven and brown. 
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PARKER HOUSE ROLLS. 


Two quarts of flour, one pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one yeast cake (Fleischmann’s, or one cup of yeast), 
four tablespoonfuls lard, a little salt. Mix at 9 o’clock with 
half of the flour; at 12 stir in rest of flour; at 2.30 knead 
well; at 3.30 roll about a quarter of an inch thick, cut and 
spread lightly with melted butter, and double over. Let them 
rise until 5.40, and then bake twenty minutes in quick oven. 


BUTTERMILK PANCAKES. 


One quart flour, one egg, half cup of brown sugar, a little 
salt, one teaspoonful baking powder, four cups buttermilk. 


Mix well and drop with a spoon on a hot greased pan or 
griddle. 


FRUIT PIN WHEELS. 


Mix together one pint of sifted flour, one tablespoonful 
ef sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Rub in two large tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and mix into a moderately stiff dough with half a pint of 
milk. Sprinkle the pastry board with flour, turn out the 
dough and roll it to a large square about half an inch thick. 
Spread a large spoonful of slightly melted butter on this, and 
then one cupful of Demarara sugar, and one cupful of well- 
cleaned currants, grate a little nutmeg over the sugar and 
currants and roll up just like a jelly roll or “rolypoly.” 
Cut the roll into slices about three-quarters of an inch 
thick, and place them upon a well-buttered baking shell or 
tin, but do not let the slices touch each other. Bake in a 
very quick oven for ten or twelve minutes. 


GRAHAM GEMS. 


One cup of milk, one egg, one tablespoonful of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of cream-tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, one 
and a half cups of Graham flour. Salt. 


ENGLISH MONKEY. 

Soak one cupful of stale breadcrumbs in one cup of milk 
fifteen minutes; put one heaping teaspoonful of butter into 
chafing-dish ; add three-quarters of a cup of cheese cut fine; 
stir until melted; add crumbs with one beaten egg. 


TOA Se 


Toast should be made of stale bread, or at least of bread 
that has been baked a day. Cut smoothly in slices, not more 
than half an inch thick; if the crust is baked very hard, trim 
the edges and brown very evenly, but if it happens to burn, 
that should be scraped off. Toast that is to be served with 
anything turned over it, should have the slices first dipped 
quickly in a dish of hot water turned from. the boiling tea- 
kettle, with a little salt thrown in. Cold biscuits cut in halves, 
and the under crust sliced off, then browned evenly on both 
sides, make equally as good toast. 'The following prepara- 
tions of toast are almost all of them very nice dishes, served 
with a family breakfast. 


MILK TOAST. 


Put over the fire a quart of milk, put into it a tablespoon- 

ful of cold butter, stir a heaping teaspoonful of flour into half 

a gill of milk; as soon as the milk on the fire boils, stir in the 

* flour, add a teaspoonful of salt; let all boil up once, remove 

from the fire, and dip in thin slices of toasted bread. When 

all are used up, pour what is left of the scalded milk over 
the toast. Cover, and send to the table hot. 


CREAM TOAST. 


Heat a pint of milk to boiling, and add a piece of butter 
the size of an egg; stir a tablespoonful of flour smoothly into 
a cup of rich cream, and add some of the boiling milk to this; 
heat it gradually and prevent the flour from lumping; then 
stir into the boiling milk, and let it cook a few moments; 
salt to taste. After taking from the fire stir in a beaten egg; 
strain the mixture on to toast lightly buttered, 
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AMERICAN TOAST. 


To one egg thoroughly beaten, put one cup of sweet milk, 
and a little salt. Slice light bread and dip into the mixture, 
allowing each slice to absorb some of the milk; then brown 
on a hot, buttered griddle or thick-bottom frying-pan ; spread 
with butter, and serve hot. 


NUNS’ TOAST. 


Cut four or five hard-boiled eggs into slices. Put a piece 
of butter half the size of an egg into a sauce-pan, and when 
it begins to bubble add a fine chopped onion. Let the onion 
cook a little without taking color, then stir in a teaspoonful 
of flour. Add a cupful of milk, and stir until it becomes 
smooth, then put in the slices of eggs and let them get hot. 
Pour over neatly trimmed slices of hot buttered toast. The 
sauce must be seasoned to taste with pepper and salt. 


FRENCH TOAST. 


Slice bread as for ordinary toast. Beat one egg well, add 
to it two cupfuls milk. Soak a slice of bread in the egg and 
milk, then fry it in butter, turn until nicely toasted on both 
sides, sprinkle white sugar over it. You may serve it sep- 
arately, or place one slice above another. This is an im- 
promptu dessert easily and quickly made. 


HAM TOAST. 


Three-quarters cup boiled ham without fat, minced, two 
tablespoons milk, one tablespoon butter, two eggs, pepper. 
Put milk and butter in a saucepan, let them come to a boil, 
and add the ham, pepper and eggs beaten light, stir con- 
stantly till it thickens. Serve on squares of buttered toast. 


CREAMED OYSTERS ON TOAST. 


Slices of hot toast covering large hot platter. One pint 
boiling milk. Turn in one pint oysters, then two dessert- 
spoons cornstarch or flour stirred smooth in a little milk. 
Salt, cayenne, lump of butter size of small egg. Pour over 
toast and serve instantly. 


SANDWICHES. 


HAM SANDWICHES. 


Make a dressing of half a cup of butter, one tablespoonful 
of mixed mustard, one of salad oil, a little red or white pep- 
per, a pinch of salt and the yolk of an egg; rub the butter 
to a cream, add the other ingredients and mix thoroughly; 
then stir in as much chopped ham as will make it consistent, 
and spread between thin slices of bread. Omit salad oil and 
substitute melted butter, if preferred. 


HAM SANDWICHES, PLAIN. 


Trim the crusts from thin slices of bread; butter them, 
and lay between every two some thin slices of cold, boiled ham. 
Spread the meat with a little mustard, if liked. 


CHICKEN SANDWICHES. 


Mince up fine any cold boiled or roasted chicken; put it 
into a saucepan with gravy, water or cream enough to soften 
it; add a good piece of butter, a pinch of pepper; work it 
very smooth while it is heating until it looks almost like a 
paste. Then spread it on a plate to cool. Spread it between 
slices of buttered bread. 


SARDINE SANDWICHES. 


Take two boxes of sardines, and throw the contents into 
hot water, having first drained away all the oil. A few min- 
utes will free the sardines from grease. Pour away the water 
and dry the fish in a cloth; then scrape away the skins, and 
pound the sardines in a mortar till reduced to paste; add 
pepper, salt, and some tiny pieces of lettuce, and spread on 
the sandwiches, which have been previously cut. The lettuce 
adds very much to the flavor of the sardines. 
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Or chop the sardines up fine and squeeze a few drops of 
lemon-juice into them and spread between buttered bread or 
cold biscuits. 


WATERCRESS SANDWICHES. 


Wash well some watercress, and then dry them in a cloth, 
pressing out every atom of moisture, as far as possible; then 
mix with the cresses hard boiled eggs chopped fine, and sea- 
soned with salt and pepper. Have a stale loaf and some fresh 
butter, and with a sharp knife cut as many thin slices as will 
be required for two dozen sandwiches; then cut the cress into 
small pieces, removing the stems; place it between each slice 
of bread and butter, with a slight sprinkling of lemon-juice; 
press down the slices hard, and cut them sharply on a board 
into small squares, leaving no crust. 


EGG SANDWICHES. 


Hard boil some very fresh eggs, and when cold, cut them 
into moderately thin slices, and lay them between some bread 
and butter cut as thin as possible; season them with pepper, 
salt and nutmeg. For picnic parties, or when one is travel- 
ling, these sandwiches are far preferable to hard-boiled eggs 
au naturel. 


MUSHROOM SANDWICHES. 


Mince beef tongue and boiled mushrooms together, add 
French mustard, and spread between buttered bread. 


CHEESE SANDWICHES. 


These are extremely nice, and are very easily made. Take 
one hard-boiled egg, a quarter of a pound of common cheese 
grated, half a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of pep- 
per, half a teaspoonful of mustard, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, and one tablespoonful of vinegar or cold water. 
Take the yolk of the egg and put it into a small bowl and 
crumble it down, put into it the butter and mix it smooth 
with a spoon, then add the salt, pepper, mustard, and the 
cheese, mixing each well. Then put in the tablespoonful of 
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vinegar, which will make it the proper thickness. If the vine- 
gar is not relished, then use cold water instead. Spread this 
between two biscuits or pieces of oat-cake, and you could not 
require a better sandwich. Some people will prefer the sand- 
wiches less highly seasoned. In that case, season to taste. 


SAVORY SANDWICHES. 


Mix a cupful of chopped chicken, a generous slice of 
boiled ham (minced), three tablespoonfuls of butter, half a 
teaspoonful of mace, and a few drops of onion-juice into a 
soft paste with a few spoonfuls of oyster-liquor. Set in a 
saucepan of boiling water and stir until smoking-hot. Set 
aside to get cold, and spread between thin shces of Graham 
bread. 


TONGUE SANDWICHES. 


Mix a cupful of finely chopped tongue with half as much 
boiled ham, stir in three tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
beaten light with as much salad oil, half a teaspoonful of 
made mustard, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of paprica. 
When the mixture is smooth and lght set in a saucepan of 
boiling water over the fire and cook until it is thoroughly 
heated. Beat in the yolk of a whipped egg, take from the 
fire and set by until perfectly cold. Spread between thin 
slices of bread. 


CREAM-CHEESE SANDWICHES. 


Rub together half a Philadelphia cream-cheese, a table- 

_ spoonful of butter, the powdered yolks of two hard-boiled 

eggs; season with salt and paprica and spread this between 

crackers—saltines, or water-thin biscuits, or “sea foams.” 

Home-made cottage cheese can be substituted for the Phila- 
delphia. 


PIQUANT SANDWICHES. 


Cut bread very thin, buttering it lightly on the loaf. Upon 
each slice spread a filling made by mixing three hard-boiled 
eggs, minced extremely fine, with half their bulk of sharp 

sil’ 
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green pickle chopped equally small. Season this compound 
with salt and pepper to taste, and work in a little butter. Lay 
another thin slice of bread, buttered side down, over this, and 
cut them into square and triangular sandwiches. 

CELERY SANDWICHES. 

With a sharp knife cut white tender celery into bits a 
quarter of an inch long until you have a cupful. Mix with it 
two minced eggs that have been boiled twenty-five minutes, 
then left in cold water until they have cooled to the heart. 
Chop them fine and rub through a coarse sieve, work up well 
with the celery and beat in two tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise 
dressing. Spread between thin slices of buttered bread. 


LETTUCE SANDWICHES. 


Cut thin slices from the end of a loaf of Graham bread, 
buttering before slicing. Cut these into rounds with a cake- 
cutter. Spread each slice with mayonnaise dressing and 
enclose between every two a leaf of crisp “heart” lettuce. 
Trim off the projecting edges of the leaves. 


CRESS SANDWICHES 
are made in the same way. 


PEANUT SANDWICHES. 


Home made peanut butter for sandwiches demands fresh 
roasted peanuts made into a paste. First grind, or chop fine 
in the finest knife chopper. Mix this meat with a good oil 
mayonnaise. Spread it between folds of bread, like butter, 
for sandwiches. 


PEANUT SANDWICHES (No. 2). 


Crush the shelled peanuts divested of skins. Season with 
salt and mix to a paste with cream, or omit the salt and add 
to creamed butter. © 


EGGS AND OMELETS. 


EGGS. 


There are so many ways of cooking and dressing eggs 
that it seems unnecessary for the ordinary family to use only 
those that are the most practical. 

To ascertain the freshness of an egg, hold it between your 
thumb and forefinger in a horizontal position, with a strong 
light in front of you. The fresh egg will have a clear ap- 
pearance, both upper and lower sides being the same. ‘The 
stale egg will have a clear appearance at the lower side, while 
the upper side will exhibit a dark or cloudy appearance. 

Another test is to put them in a pan of cold water; those 
that are the first to sink are the freshest ; the stale will rise and 
float on top; or, if the large end turns up in the water, they 
are not fresh. The best time for preserving eggs is from 
July to September. 


TO PRESERVE EGGS. 


There are several recipes for preserving eggs, and we give 
first one which we know to be effectual, keeping them fresh 
from August until spring. Take a piece of quick-lime as 
large as a good-sized lemon, and two teacupfuls of salt; put 
it into a large vessel and slack it with a gallon of boiling 
water. It will boil and bubble until thick as cream; when it 
is cold, pour off the top, which will be perfectly clear. Drain 
off this liquor, and pour it over your eggs; see that the liquor 
more than covers them. A stone jar is the most convenient 
—one that holds about six quarts. 

Another manner of preserving eggs is to pack them in a 
jar with layers of salt between, the large end of the egg down- 
ward, with a thick layer of salt at the top; cover tightly, and 
set in a cool place. 

Some put them in a wire basket or a piece of mosquito 
net, and dip them in boiling water half a minute; then pack 
in sawdust. Still another manner is to dissolve a cheap 
article of gum arabic, about as thin as mucilage, and brush 
over each egg with it; then pack in powdered charcoal; set 
in a cool, dark place. 
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iiggs can be kept for some time by smearing the shells 
with butter or lard; then packed in plenty of bran or saw- 
dust, the eggs not allowed to touch one another; or coat the 
eggs with melted parattine. 


OMELET (very good). 
(Half will make nice sized omelet.) 


Beat separately six eggs, the whites to a stiff froth, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
cup of milk, pinch of salt; put the whites in last; have fry- 
ing-pan hot, and put in butter; when melted cook batter as 
quickly as possible after the whites are added; do not turn, 
but place in hot oven to cook top. 


OMELET. 


Two eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately, two tea- 
spoons cornstarch, one-quarter teaspoon baking powder, three 
tablespoons of milk, season to taste; stir in whites last. 


ANCHOVY EGGS. 


Two hard-boiled eggs, one teaspoon anchovy paste, two 
ounces butter, a few grains cayenne, a few drops of red and 
green coloring, pepper and salt; cut the eggs in half and 
take out the yolks very carefully; cut a small slice from the 
end of the whites. Pound together the yolks, butter and an- 
chovy paste; add seasoning and fill the whites with the mix- 
ture; color remainder half red and half green; rub through 
a hair sieve and with it ornament the eggs. 


GERMAN OMELET (GOOD). 


Four eggs, four teaspoonfuls cornstarch, one-half pint 
milk, salt (and celery salt if preferred). Beat eggs sep- 
arately. Mix beaten yolks, milk, cornstarch and seasoning 
and divide into two parts. Pour into a hot buttered frying- 
pan and cook slowly. When beginning to set, put on the top 
of the half the beaten whites, and when cooked turn over so 
that the white of the eggs is enrolled in the omelet. Serve 
very hot, with brown side up; proceed in the same manner 
with the remaining half. 
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SAVORY EGGS. 


Savory eggs is a dainty made as follows: Boil some eggs 
quite hard, shell them, cut in halves and take out the yolks. 
Pass through a sieve, mix with chopped ham, parsley, a little 
bit of onion, pepper and salt and a little cream. Then put 
back in the whites. Place on little rounds of bread and but- 
ter and serve cold. 
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‘OMELET OF MUSHROOM OR POAT O, 


Omelet of mushroom or potato chopped very fine is ex- 
cellent. Make an ordinary egg and cream omelet and as 
soon as it is set sprinkle the finely chopped scalded mushroom 
or hot-cooked potato cut fine, and fold the omelet over once 
and dish immediately. 


OMELET. 


Beat six eggs very light, the whites to stiff froth, the yolks 
to a smooth, thick batter; add to yolks a small cupful of milk, 
pepper and salt, lastly pour in whites lightly. Have ready 
ir hot frying-pan a good lump of butter. When it sizzles 
pour in lightly your mixture, setting over clear fire; do not 
stir, but contrive, as eggs set, to slip broad-bladed knife under 
the omelet to guard against burning, the instant hiss of butter 
flowing to hottest part of pan proves the wisdom. If your 
even is hot you may put your frying-pan into it as soon as 
the middle is set. When done lay a hot dish, bottom upward, 
on the top of the pan, and dexterously upset the latter to 
bring the brown side of omelet uppermost. 


STEWED EGGS. 


Two Spanish onions, four hard-boiled eggs, two table- 
spoons butter, two tablespoons flour, three-quarters pint mill 
or cream; salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Fry onions, sliced in 
butter in a covered pan till very tender, but do not brown; 
add flour and mix well, then add milk and stir until thick- 
ened; season, add eggs cut in quarters; simmer ten minutes 
and serve with garnish of fried strips of bread. 
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EGGS STEWED IN CREAM. 


Boil one pint cream, add ten whole black peppers. When 
boiling add six eggs; let cook on top of stove five minutes, 
then bake in oven ten minutes. Add pinch of salt and serve 
from same dish. 


OYSTER OMELET. 


Parboil a dozen oysters in their own liquor, skim them 
out, and let them cool; add them to the beaten eggs, either 
whole or minced. Cook the same as a plain omelet. Thicken 
the liquid with butter rolled in flour; season with salt, cay- 
enne pepper and a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. Chop up 
the oysters and add to the sauce. Put a few spoonfuls in the 
centre of the omelet before folding; when dished, pour the 
remainder of the sauce around it. 


FISH OMELET. 


Make a plain omelet, and when ready to fold, spread over 
it fish prepared as follows: Add to a cupful of any kind of 
cold fish, broken fine, cream enough to moisten it, seasoned 
with a tablespoonful of butter; then pepper and salt to taste. 
Warm together. 


ONION OMELET. 


Make a plain omelet, and when ready to turn spread over 
it a teaspoonful each of chopped onion and minced parsley ; 
then fold, or, if prepared, mix the minces into the eggs before 
cooking. 


JELLY OMELET. 


Make a plain omelet, and just before folding together, 
spread with some kind of jelly. Turn out on a warm platter. 
Dust it with powdered sugar. 


SA 


Everything in the make-up of a salad should be of the 
freshest material, the vegetables crisp and fresh, the oil or 
butter the very best, meats, fowl and fish well cooked, pure 
cider or white-wine vinegar—in fact, every ingredient first- 
class, to insure success. 


WINTER SALAD. 


Two cups of finely-chopped cabbage, one cup of chopped 
boiled beet root, one cup of chopped celery, two hard boiled 
eggs minced; tablespoonful horseradish and brown sugar; 
half teaspoon dry mustard; mix all together; break an egg 
in a sauce-pan, add half cup of vinegar, butter size of walnut; 
stir over fire till thick; do not boil; pour over salad, toss 
lightly, and serve cold. 


SALAD DRESSING. 


Four eggs, beaten together, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls of mixed mustard, one and 
one-half cups of cold water, one-half cup of vinegar, butter 
the size of an egg, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half tea- 
spoonful of pepper; cook over steam until it thickens. 


A DELICIOUS SALAD. 


Celery, nut meats, and Malaga grapes make a delicious 
salad. Cut grapes in halves and seed them. Cover with 
dressing. 


PINEAPPLE SALAD. 


To two cups shredded pineapple add one cup chopped 
celery and one sweet red pepper, cut into dice. For dressing 
use mayonnaise cream dressing. Serve very cold on lettuce 
hearts, garnished with nut meats. 
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MAYONNAISE. 


Yolks of three eggs, one gill of best Lucca oil, two table- 
spoons vinegar, a little salt. Stir yolks and salt in bowl with 
wooden or silver spoon; drop in oil and vinegar alternately in 
small quantities, always stirring vigorously. This mayon- 
naise should be thick and velvety if carefully mixed. Take 
half an hour to it. 


RUSSIAN SALAD. 


All sorts of cooked vegetables, cut neatly in small dice, 
balls, cubes, no matter how many sorts of vegetables, in 
equal proportion. Some capers, pickled gherkins, cut into 
shreds; olives for garnish. Three parts of oil to one of vine- 
gar, salt and pepper as desired. Toss vegetables in this dress- 
ing. The salad may be piled on a china stand, and its suc- 
cess will depend a good deal on the taste of the maker in 
garnishing it. Shreds of any cold game, fowl, smoked salmon, 
lobster coral, anchovy, olives, hard-boiled eggs, parsley, let- 
tuce, or celery tops, with fancy stars of beet-root, may be 
employed for producing a pretty effect. [Mayonnaise may be 
used instead of plain dressing, but does not look so fresh 
and nice.—Hd. ] 


SALAD DRESSING. 


Six eggs, three tablespoons of granulated sugar, one tea- 
spoon of mustard, a speck of cayenne pepper, salt to taste, half 
a cup of rich cream, half a cup of malt vinegar. Mix the vine- 
gar, sugar, mustard, pepper, and stir in the egg well beaten; 
will take nearly five minutes; cook all in a double boiler, stir- 
ring constantly; when cold add the cream and salt. This 
makes a pint and will keep for weeks. 


LOBSTER SALAD. 


One glass jar of lobster, take the bone out and cut quite 
fine (not chop). Break the leaves from a head of lettuce, 
let stand in a pan of ice cold water till crisp; lay the leaves 
on a board and shave fine; just before serving mix the lettuce, 
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lobster and half a cup of dressing together lightly with a 
fork; arrange some lettuce leaves on a dish and put the mix- 
ture in the centre. This is an exceedingly inviting dish. 


MAYONNAISE SAUCE. 


One-quarter pint of cream, yolks of three eggs, well 
beaten, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful mustard, 
one-half teaspoonful pepper, three and one-half tablespoon- 
fuls of white wine vinegar, pour the cream in last, and put on 
the stove, stir all the time until it is well scalded, pour into a 
jug. Nice to eat with sliced tomatoes, salmon or lettuce. 


CHICKEN SALAD. 


Have cold roasted or boiled chicken free of skin, fat 
and bones. Place on a board, and cut in long, thin strips, 
and cut these into dice. Place in an earthen bowl (there 
should be two quarts), and season with four tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar, two of oil, one teaspoonful of salt and one-half 
teaspoonful of pepper. Set away in a cold place for two or 
three hours. Scrape and wash enough of the tender white 
celery to make one quart. Cut this, with a sharp knife, in 
pieces about half an inch thick. Put these in the ice-box 
until serving time. Make the mayonnaise dressing. Mix 
the chicken and celery together, and add half the dressing. 
Arrange in a salad bowl or on a flat dish, and pour the re- 
mainder of the dressing over it. Garnish with white celery 
leaves. 


SALAD DRESSING. 


To the well beaten yolks of four eggs allow half a cup 
of sugar, half a tablespoonful each of salt, mustard and 
black pepper, half a cup of cream and the third of a teaspoon 
of cayenne pepper. Beat all these thoroughly, then take a 
little more than half a pint of vinegar; when hot add a table- 
spoon of butter. Pour this over the mixture, boil up and 
when cold put into large-mouthed bottles. This will keep 
many weeks in a cool place. / 
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SALAD DRESSING WITHOUT OIL. 


In a double boiler put the yolks of eleven eggs, three 
teaspoonfuls of salt, three teaspoonfuls of mustard, and nine 
teaspoonfuls of sugar; stir well, then add one and a half cup- 
fuls of vinegar (not too strong) ; cook till quite thick, stirring 
all the time. When sufficiently cooked take from the fire and 
beat with an egg-beater until cool. This will keep for weeks. 
When required to use add cream to thin. 


OYSTER SALAD. 


Four dozen or one pint small oysters, pick over and cut 
in half, and parboil in the liquor and add one-half pint 
chopped celery. Dressing—Four tablespoonfuls butter into 
double boiler, melt without browning, add one heaping table- 
spoonful flour, and stir till smooth, add one teacupful milk, 
beat three eggs without separating, two teaspoonfuls salt, 
one teaspoonful dry mustard, and one tablespoonful sugar, 
one-half cup vinegar, pinch cayenne. Before adding vine- 
gar, mix dry materials, add to the milk, return to fire and 
cook for five minutes. 


TOMATO SALAD. 


One quart can tomatoes, two bay leaves, put in granite 
pan with a few celery tips, or use one teaspoonful celery salt, 
if celery tops are used ordinary salt will do; juice of one-half 
small onion, pinch of cayenne pepper. Stew gently for three 
hours. Soak three-quarters box Knox’s gelatine in one cup 
of cold water for half an hour, add it and one tablespoonful 
lemon juice to'tomatoes, and strain into moulds. If tomatoes 
are very thick when opened, add a little water to them. 


BAe, 


SALAD DRESSING. 


_ Two teaspoonfuls sugar, one-half teaspoonful salt, one 
tablespoonful mustard, one-quarter cup milk, one-half cup 
vinegar, two eggs, butter size of egg. Take all ingredients 
and mix together (without vinegar), and put in double 
boiler and let it come to boil, stirring constantly. Then add 
vinegar and come to boil again. If too thick when cold add 
cream to thin it. Will keep for a long time. 
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BOILED SALAD DRESSING. 


One tablespoon butter, one-half tablespoon flour, one- 
half teaspoon salt, one teaspoon mustard, one and one-half 
tablespoons sugar, dash of cayenne, yolks of two eggs, one- 
half cup vinegar, dil., two teaspoons lemon juice. Mix dry 
ingredients and add to yolks of eggs slightly beaten; beat 
butter and flour to a paste and put on stove till it bubbles, 
then add vinegar, stir in egg, take from stove and beat in 
as much whipped cream as is necessary to make desired con- 
sistency; add lemon last, slowly. 


POTATO SALAD. 


One pint sifted hot potatoes, butter size of an egg, one- 
quarter teaspoon mustard, one-half teaspoon salt, shake of 
pepper, one egg lightly beaten. Cream together, then add a 
little vinegar or lemon juice. 


POTATO SALAD. 


Cut up five or six potatoes in small pieces and if you have 
fresh onion or cucumber mix a few pieces up with them (cut 
very finely). For the dressing take one cup vinegar, two 
tablespoonfuls sugar, two eggs, one teaspoonful dry mus- 
tard, a little pepper and salt. Put on the stove and stir all 
the time till thick. If too thick add a little cream when 
cold. Pour over the potatoes an hour or two before using. 


CABBAGE AND CELERY SALAD. 


Mix equal parts of fine cut celery and shredded cabbage 
together with one cup salad dressing. Mix half tablespoon 
each of salt and mustard and one cup sugar, add one egg 
slightly beaten and two and a half tablespoons butter. 


CELERY SALAD. 


Two heads of celery, two sour apples, seven olives, all 
chopped up, not too fine. Mix a little mayonnaise dressing 
with it, pour over the top more mayonnaise dressing. Put 
chopped walnuts and capers over top. Hot-house cress around 
salad. 


Ws 
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SALAD DRESSING. 


One egg well beaten, three tablespoonfuls vinegar, one 
tablespoonful olive oil or butter, one teaspoonful mustard, 
one-half teaspoonful salt, one teaspoonful sugar, three table- 
spoonfuls cream. Beat all together, let come to a boil until 
of the consistency of thick cream. Serve when cold. 


MAYONNAISE SALAD DRESSING. 


Yolks of two eggs, one-quarter teaspoon salt, dash of cay- 
enne, one cup of cold salad oil, added to the egg drop by drop, 
one tablespoon vinegar, one tablespoon lemon juice. If it 
curdles add it to another yolk. 


MAYONNAISE. 


Yolk one egg, one cup oil, one-half teaspoon salt, a dash 
of cayenne, one and one-half teaspoons lemon juice. Let oil 
and egg be thoroughly chilled before beginning to make the 
mayonnaise. Have the yolk entirely free from any white of 
egg, add drop by drop the oil. Success depends on adding 
oil slowly at first, afterwards it can be added in larger quan- 
tities; when it has become a little thick alternate with a few 
drops of lemon juice; if mustard is liked add. a quarter of a 
teaspoon. 


DRESSING FOR FRUIT SALAD. 


Boil one cup sugar, one-half cup water, five minutes, then 
pour on to the beaten yolks of three eggs, return to the fire 
and cook over hot water, stirring constantly until thickened. 
Cool and add juice of two lemons. One-half cup wine may 
be used in place of the lemon juice, retaining one tablespoon- 
fful of lemon juice. Pour over the fruit salad and serve 
after being thoroughly chilled. Bananas, oranges, pine- 
apple and strawberries make the nicest salad. 


SARDINE SALAD. 


Mix sardines with equal quantity of mashed yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs. Arrange in nests of lettuce leaves and 
serve with mayonnaise. 
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EGG SALAD. 


Cut hard-boiled eggs in half, take out yolks, mash, add 
dressing and moisten. Season with celery salt, chopped mace, 
or parsley. Stuff whites with this, arrange in lettuce leaves 
and serve with mayonnaise. 


SWEET BREAD SALAD. 


Parboil sweet breads twenty minutes, drain and cool, cut 
in one-half inch cubes; mix with celery or cucumber; cut in 
small pieces, season with salt and pepper. Moisten with oil, 
and arrange on lettuce leaves or serve in cucumber shells. 


NUT SALAD. 


Equal parts of English walnuts cut in pieces or chopped 
fine with celery and serve with mayonnaise. 


MAYONNAISE. 


Mix one egg yolk, one teaspoonful of salt, a little sugar, 
mustard, and cayenne pepper together, then add one cup of 
olive oil drop by drop, stirring well all the time. Moisten 
with lemon juice or vinegar and oil. 


SALAD DRESSING. 


Boil hard four eggs; take the yolks and rub smooth with 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful dry mustard, one tablespoonful of sugar, and 
pepper to taste. Add to this mixture, stirring it in gradually, 
two teacups of milk or cream, and enough vinegar to thicken 
it. Boil all together, stirring briskly—do not mind if it 
curdles—go on stirring till it gets quite smooth. If no cream 
is used a tablespoonful of corn-starch dissolved in the milk 
will help to thicken it to the consistency of batter. Use whites 
of eggs to garnish salad. ‘This is excellent and never fails. 


FRUIT SALAD. 


Equal quantities of grape fruit or oranges, apples and 
celery. Peel the grape fruit or oranges, carefully removing 
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ali the bitter white skin; cut the pulp with bananas and apples 
into small dice, and cut the celery fine as for other salads; 
put the orange and apple together; the latter will absorb 
the juice of the orange. Set all on ice—these fruit salads 
must be ice-cold. When it is time to serve mix the fruit and 
celery together, put into a salad bowl, cover with cream dress- 
ing into which has been stirred a third as much cream as 
there is dressing, and add a little more salt to it in mixing. 
Serve in a bed of tender lettuce leaves. 


NORMANDY SALAD. 


One pint of French peas, one pint of English walnuts, 
half a head lettuce and four nasturtiums. Use the small 
French peas. Pour them into a colander, rinse in cold water, 
drain and dry on a towel. Blanch the walnuts by letting 
them remain in boiling water for a few minutes, then cut 
into small pieces the size of the peas. Sprinkle them with 
salt, and mix together, with enough mayonnaise to hold to- 
gether. Arrange on lettuce leaves, with bright yellow nastur- 
tium here and there between the leaves. 'Then cover the nuts 
and peas with the remainder of the mayonnaise. 


ORANGE AND WALNUT SALAD. 


Slice four peeled oranges lengthwise, dress with three or 
four tablespoonfuls of olive oil and one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. Arrange slices in a mound upon a layer of lettuce 
leaves. Dress one cupful of sliced nut meats with one table- 
spoonful of oil, a dash of salt and half a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, and dispose upon the centre of mound. Mix together 
before serving. 


SWEET POTATO SALAD. 


Three large sweet potatoes, two stalks celery and French 
dressing, olives and parsley. Boil the potatoes and cut into 
squares ; add the celery cut small. Mix, and pour over French 
dressing. Garnish with olives and parsley. 
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BEAN SALAD. 


Peel and slice ten small onions very fine. Pour cold water 
over them and press hard to remove the strong taste. Drain 
well. Have ready in the salad bowl a pint and a half of cold 
boiled or baked beans, preferably the latter. Mix with them 
the minced onion, a teaspoonful and a half of salt, a teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, two tablespoonfuls of salad oil, one teaspoon- 
ful white sugar and a scant cup of vinegar. Toss and mix 
with a fork lightly, but thoroughly, and garnish with olives, 
two hard-boiled eggs sliced and lettuce leaves. 


SALAD DRESSING. 


One egg beaten up with one tablespoonful of brown sugar, 
one teaspoonful of. mustard, a sprinkle of salt and pepper, a 
teaspoonful of butter. Mix in gradually half a cup of vinegar 
and three-quarters of a cup of milk, then boil till thick. 
(Have quite cold before using.) 


CHEESE OMELET. 


One cup of milk, one tablespoonful of flour, half a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder in the flour, one tablespoonful of 
grated cheese, four eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, 
one tablespoonful of melted butter; salt, pepper (cayenne), to 
taste. Half cook in the spider, then spread on the whites. 
Cook on the top of the stove for about ten minutes, then put 
in the oven to brown. 


MAYONNAISE. 


Four eggs, beaten very light, one-half cup Cross & Black- 
well’s malt vinegar, one-quarter teaspoon cayenne, two tea- 
spoons mixed mustard, three-quarters cup butter, cut in small 
lumps, two tablespoons granulated sugar, two even teaspoons 
salt. Cook the above ingredients in a double boiler till they 
form a thick custard. When cold add two cups cream and four 
tablespoons tarragon vinegar added drop by drop. Beat for 
ten minutes. Will keep a fortnight or longer in a cool place. 


~ 
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OYSTER SALAD. 


Let fifty small oysters come to a boil (no more) in their 
liquor. Skim and strain. Season the oysters with three 
tablespoons vinegar, one tablespoon of oil, one-eighth tea- 
spoon pepper, one-half teaspoon salt, and place on ice for two 
hours. Cut finely one pint of the tender part of celery. 
When ready to serve mix this with the oysters and a small 
cup of mayonnaise dressing. Arrange in bowl, garnish with 
olives and celery tips. 


SALAD DRESSING WITHOUT EGGS. 


Put into a saucepan a small piece of butter half the size 
of an egg, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, one saltspoon of salt 
and pepper, one teaspoonful of made mustard, half a cup 
of cream or milk, half a cup of vinegar, thicken with a little 
cornstarch. 


CHIFFONADE SALAD. 


Cut open two large green peppers, remove the seeds and 
veins and cut into shreds; drop into boiling water for one 
minute; drain and cool. Cut a grape fruit in halves. Take 
out the pulp with a spoon and cut into bits. Peel three good 
sized firm tomatoes, and cut into small pieces. Shred finely 
one head of crisp lettuce. Marinade each article separately 
with a French dressing. Put the grape fruit pulp in the 
centre of the salad dish and arrange around it the prepared 
peppers, tomatoes and lettuce in such a way as to display the 
different colors to the best advantage. 


WALDORF SALAD. 


One quart apples cut in dice, one quart celery same size. 
Dress with rich creamy mayonnaise and serve very cold, on 


~ lettuce leaves. 


BIGhEES! 


Pickles should never be put into vessels of brass, copper or 
tin, as the action of the acid on such metals often results in 
poisoning the pickles. Porcelain or granite-ware is the best 
for such purposes, 

Vinegar that is used for pickling should be the best cider 
or white-wine, and should never be boiled more than five or 
six minutes, as it reduces its strength. In putting away 
pickles, use stone or glass jars; the glazing on common earth- 
enware is rendered injurious by the action of the vinegar. 
-When the jar is nearly filled with the pickles, the vinegar 
should completely cover them, and if there is any appearance 
of their not doing well, turn off the vinegar, cover with fresh 
vinegar and spices. Alum in small quantities is useful in 
making them firm and crisp. In using ground spices, tie 
them up in muslin bags. 

To green pickles, put green grape-vine leaves or green 
cabbage leaves between them when heating. Another way is 
to heat them in strong ginger tea. Pickles should be kept 
closely covered, put into glass jars and sealed tightly. 

“Turmeric” is India saffron, and is used very much in 
pickling as a coloring. 

A piece of horse-radish put into a jar of pickles will keep 
the vinegar from losing its strength, and the pickles will keep 
sound much longer, especially tomato pickles. 


CHUTNEY. 


One pound apples, eight ounces tomatoes, one-half ounce of 
salt (or one ounce), eight ounces sugar, eight ounces raisins, 
one-half teaspoonful of red pepper, two ounces ginger, two 
ounces garlic, two ounces of onions, three pints of vinegar, 
put in a warm place and stir twice a day for a fortnight, 

*19 
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TOMATO CATSUP. 


One-half bushel tomatoes, six onions, one quart vinegar, 
cne-half teacup salt, one-quarter pound whole black peppers, 
one-quarter pound whole allspice, one ounce whole cloves, one 
ounce whole cinnamon, two pounds white sugar, one teaspoon 
cayenne pepper; cut up tomatoes and onions and boil soft, 
strain, tie all spices in a bag and boil together three hours. 
Bottle and cork while hot. 


CHILI SAUCE. 


Forty-eight good sized tomatoes peeled, eight onions, six- 
teen tablespoons white sugar, four cups vinegar, four table- 
spoons salt, two tablespoons allspice, two tablespoons cloves, 
two tablespoons cinnamon, two tablespoons mustard (the 
five latter ingredients ground), six green peppers; chop to- 
gether and boil till onions are soft. 


TOMATO SAUCE. 


Twenty pounds tomatoes (peeled), one quart vinegar, 
three-quarters of a pound of salt, one ounce cloves, two ounces 
allspice (whole), one-half ounce cayenne pepper, one pound 
sugar, two ounces garlic (peeled), one ounce black pepper 
(whole), four or five pounds apples. Boil five hours. 


we TOMATO CHUTNEY. 


‘ Four pounds ripe tomatoes, four pounds sour apples, two 
pounds raisins (stoned), two pounds brown sugar, eight 
ounces of salt, three ounces ground ginger, two ounces all- 
spice, three-quarters of an ounce of cayenne, one nutmeg 
grated, four small onions, juice of oné lemon, two quarts of 
vinegar. Chop tomatoes, apples, onions and raisins very, fine; 
add everything else and boil one hour slowly; bottle when 
cold. ' 


CHUTNEY. 


Hight pounds tomatoes, three pounds onions, three pints 
vinegar, two dozen small peppers, one pound prunes, stoned, 
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one pound raisins, two pounds sugar, two ounces ground 
ginger, one-half pound mustard seed, cupful of salt. Chop 
well, cook slowly, stir often and seal well. 


CRAB-APPLE PICKLE. 


To one peck of apples make a syrup of three pounds sugar, 
two quarts of vinegar, one-half ounce of cinnamon, one-half 
ounce of cloves. Boil sugar, vinegar, spices, tying spices in 
muslin bag; prepare apples by sticking three or four cloves in 
each apple; steam until soft; then put them in syrup and let 
* simmer for fifteen minutes; then take apples out and let 
syrup boil for tén minutes longer. This recipe is good for 
peaches, plums and pears. 


TOMATO MUSTARD. 


One peck ripe tomatoes, boil withethree red peppers and 
five onions for an hour. Then strain through a colander and 
add one-half pound salt, one tablespoon black pepper, one 
ounce ginger, one-half ounce cloves, one-half ounce mace 


(ground). Boil for one hour; when cold add one-quarter | 


pound mustard and one pint vinegar. 


VY BENGAL CHUTNEY. 
(1) One pound brown sugar, (2) half pound salt, (3) half 


pound ground mustard, (4) one-quarter pound garlic, (3) 


one-quarter pound onion, (6) one-quarter pound ground 
ginger, (7) one-half pound raisins (stoned), (8) one ounce 


thy cayenne pepper, (9) three pints best vinegar, (10) thirteen “) 
large sour apples, peeled and cored, (11) thirteen ripe toma- ©) 


toes. Mode—Numbers 4, 5, and 7 chopped fine. Numbers 
10 and 11 to be boiled in 11 till quite soft, then bruised. 
Mix all together. Cook till thoroughly soft, bottle. This 
makes a great quantity. 


PICKLED MUSHROOMS. 


‘Take the small buttons and rub them very clean with a 
flannel and some vinegar, then put them in a dish with a 
little salt over them to draw the liquor from them. When 
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this is done put them into a kettle with their own hquor and 
sufficient good vinegar to cover them, also some mace, cloves 
and black pepper to suit taste. Boil gently for a few min- 
utes, then bottle and cork tightly. 


CRAB-APPLE CATSUP. 


Three pounds of fruit which has been cored, one and 
three-quarters pounds sugar, one quart vinegar, one table- 
spoonful of each of the following spices: cloves, cinnamon, 
and pepper, and one teaspoonful of salt. Scald the fruit, run 
it through the sieve, then mix all ingredients together ‘and 
boil until it is almost as thick as jam. 


SPICED GRAPHS. 


Seven pounds of grapes, five pounds of sugar, one cup of 
vinegar, one teaspoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful of nut- 
meg, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful allspice. 
Squeeze pulp from skin, boil pulp and strain out seeds, then 
boil again with skins and other ingredients until it jellies. 


YELLOW PICKLE. 


In one day one can get all the ingredients ready, make the 
pickle, and make it cold and ready to put away before night. 
One quart glass self-sealing jars are the best for pickles, for, 
like sweetmeats, it is better not to open and expose to the air 
too much at a time. A piece of clean horseradish root laid 
cn the top of the pickle in each jar makes 1t doubly sure it 
will keep well, almost indefinitely. The following recipe I 
consider beyond improvement, and if strictly adhered to, must 
prove a most satisfactory success. The materials required 
are three good-sized cauliflowers, sixty small cucumbers, or 
an equal quantity string beans, four green peppers, one and 
one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-half cupful of flour, six large 
spoonfuls of dry mustard, three quarts cider vinegar, one 
ounce of turmeric, to be had at the druggist’s, two quarts of 
small, white onions, three quarts of green tomatoes. Cut up 
the latter, cutting out all imperfections; cut up with them 
the four peppers, throwing away the seeds. Put these in a~ 
strong brine for an hour, then drain and put on to cook till 
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tender in fresh, hot water. In another kettle put the cauli- 
flowers, broken into small pieces; in another kettle put the 
peeled onions. When all are well done drain. Then put in 
the vinegar in a large kettle. Take the mustard, flour and 
turmeric, and stir into a smooth paste, with a little of the 
Vinegar, then stir into the rest of the vinegar and bring it to 
a boil. Then put all the ingredients into this liquid. Cook 
slowly an hour or more, stirring often. It might require 
more salt, which could only be learned by tasting. It should 
be thick and of an even consistency. The flavors are blended 
so that no one predominates, and the pickle is only agreeably 
sharp, and is hard to beat. 


FRENCH PICKLE. 


Slice one peck green tomatoes, sprinkle with one cup of 
salt, and leave over night. Then drain well and add two 
quarts of water and one of vinegar. Boil fifteen minutes. 
Drain again and add two quarts of vinegar, two and a half 
pounds brown sugar, two small tablespoonfuls of each of the 
following, all ground; mustard seed, allspice, ginger, mustard, 
cloves, two large tablespoonfuls of cinnamon. Mix, and boil 
fifteen minutes. 


CHOW-CHOW. 


One quart of green tomatoes, one quart of gherkins, one 
quart of ripe cucumbers, peeled; one quart of celery, one quart 
white onions, one quart of string beans, one large cauliflower, 
six green peppers. Chop all very fine and cover with a good 
sprinkling of salt and water over night. Bring to a boil and 
drain. Boil together three cups of malt vinegar, three cups 
cf brown sugar, six tablespoonfuls mustard, four tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, three tablespoonfuls of turmeric. Pour boiling 
hot over vegetables and bottle. 


MUSTARD PICKUES. 


Two quarts of small onions, three quarts of cucumbers, 
three heads of celery, three heads cauliflower, four green pep- 
pers (chopped.) Cut all up and put in brine twenty-four hours. 
Put on the stove and let come to a boil in the brine, remove 
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and drain perfectly dry. To three quarts of boiling vinegar 
add two cups of sugar, half a cup of flour, two cups of mus- 
tard, half an ounce turmeric, with a little curry powder mixed 
in Pour over vegetables. 


MUSTARD CATSUP. 


One peck of tomatoes, one pound of brown sugar, quarter 
of a pound of mustard, three red peppers, one pint best cider 
vinegar, quarter of a pound of salt, one ounce of ginger, naif 
an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of mace, half a teaspoonful 
cayenne pepper. Put tomatoes in oven until hot, and squeeze 
through a strainer, and then add other ingredients. Put 
spices, which must be whole, in a bag; add a tablespoonful 
of corn-starch to mustard, which makes it thicken. Cook 
for an hour. Count from time it begins to boil. 


GRAPE CATSUP. 


Take seven pounds of grapes, squeeze out the pulp, and 
heat up without any water; just let it come to a boil, then put 
through a sieve. Take skins and pulp, and three and a half 
pounds of sugar, one pint of vinegar, good tablespoonful of 
ground cloves and cinnamon. Cook till thick; watch it con- 
stantly. 


SWEET CHILI SAUCE WITH CELERY. 


One peck of ripe tomatoes peeled and sliced, four bunches 
ot celery chopped fine, three cups vinegar, three cups brown 
sugar, half small cup salt, one-quarter pound whole mixed 
spices tied in a bag, one teaspoon pepper, same of mustard. 
Boil all together one hour or longer. 


CELERY SAUCE. 


Twenty-four ripe tomatoes, six heads celery, six small 
onions, one cup salt, one red pepper, one cup sugar, one 
quart vinegar, one tablespoon mixed spice. Peel tomatoes 
and onions, chop very finely the celery, pepper, tomatoes and 
onions, add the vinegar, sugar, spice, ete. Boil gently for 
three hours. 
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CHILI SAUCE. 


Twelve large ripe tomatoes, two large onions, four green 
peppers, two tablespoonfuls sugar, four teaspoonfuls salt; 
chop onions and peppers very fine. Boil one hour and a half; 
add one teacup of vinegar half an hour before taking from 
the fire. Bottle, cork closely. Keep in the coolest part of 
the cellar. 


PICKLED PEACHES. 


Rub fruit with coarse cloth, stick one clove and one bit 
cinnamon into each; pack closely in a stone crock. Boil in 
vinegar enough to cover fruit, four, or if you like them 
sweeter, six pounds sugar to each gallon vinegar. Add cloves, 
cinnamon stick and a small quantity of mace tied in a thin 
muslin bag. When all are boiled for five or seven minutes, 
pour over the peaches and cover closely. Boil again the two 
days following and pour over fruit while boiling hot. Cover 
close and keep in a cool cellar. (A splendid recipe.—Ed. ) 


MUSTARD DRESSING. 


One large tablespoon of mustard, one large tablespoon of 
cornstarch, one-half cup sugar, one egg. Add one cup of 
vinegar, and one teaspoon of salt. 


TOMATO MUSTARD. 


One peck ripe tomatoes, take out stalks and boil for one 
hour with six red peppers. Then strain through a colander 
and add quarter pound salt, three tablespoons black pepper, 
one ounce ginger, one ounce allspice, half ounce mace, half 
ounce cloves, and a few cloves of garlic, two onions. Boil for 
one hour ; when cold add half pint vinegar, one tablespoon red 
pepper, quarter pound mustard. 


SPICED GRAPES. 


Seven pounds of fruit, one pint of vinegar, fou? pounds 
of sugar, four teaspoonfuls ground cinnamon, five teaspoon- 
fuls ground cloves. Remove skins of grapes and boil pulp 
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till soft. Strain through a bag or fine colander, then add 
skins and ingredients, and boil two hours. Then bottle. 
The boiling process is to leave out the seeds. This is a deli- 
cious relish for cold meat. 


{ 


TOMATO SAUCE. 


Hight pounds ripe tomatoes, one pound of onions, one 
pound of apples, one pound of raisins, two lemons. Chop 
all fine together; add one pound of brown sugar, one cup of 


suet, one-quarter ounce of red pepper, one quart of vinegar. 
Boil two hours. 


TO PICKLE LEMONS. 


Take two dozen lemons, grate off the rind, prick them, 
and put them in a dish so as not to touch each other; cover 
them with salt, and turn them every day for a month, then 
wipe them dry and let them remain within the air of the fire 
three or four days to dry. Take one ounce of whole mace, 
one ounce of nutmeg; cut in slices; half ounce of pounded 
cloves, two ounces of ginger bruised, quarter-ounce of white 
peppercorns, quarter-ounce Jamaica long pepper and cayenne 
pods; tie them in two or three separate muslin bags; quarter- 
ounce of shallots, pared; a piece of horseradish. Put the 
lemons and seasoning in well glazed jars. Boil three quarts 
of good vinegar and pour it on the lemons while hot. Let 
the jars remain near the fire a few days, shaking them gently 
each day. Look at them in a few weeks to see if they require 
more vinegar. Better kept some time before using. 


San CHUTNEY. , 

Hight apples (chopped fine), eight peppers (four red and 
four green), twelve tomatoes (peeled), eight large onions, 
quarter of a pound of salt, one pound of brown sugar, half 
a pound of raisins (chopped), two quarts of vinegar, one 
ounce of ginger, all chopped fine and boiled till thick. 


RIPE TOMATO SOY. 


One peck of tomatoes, peeled and sliced; eight large 
onions sliced thin; one cupful of salt. Put tomatoes and 
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onions in alternate layers and let stand twenty-four hours; 
drain off all the liquor, then add two quarts of vinegar, one 
tablespoonful each of ground mustard, ground ginger, ground 
cloves, ground allspice; one teaspoonful of cayenne pepper. 
Stew slowly two or three hours, and when nearly done add 
two pounds of brown sugar and quarter pound of mustard 
seed. ; 


CHOW CHOW. 


Two heads of cabbage, two heads of cauliflower, two 
quarts of onions, two quarts green tomatoes, two cucumbers, 
six roots of celery, two green peppers. Chop fine; boil in 
just enough water to cover until moderately soft; strain. 
Take two quarts of vinegar, half a pound of mustard, one 
ounce turmeric, one small cup of white sugar; salt to taste. 
Let this come to a boil and pour it over the mixture. 


CHILI SAUCE. 


Two large onions, three peppers chopped fine. Select 
six large ripe tomatoes, one tablespoonful of salt, one cup of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of nutmeg, one tablespoonful of 
cloves, ginger and horseradish, two cups of vinegar. Cook 
slowly for two hours. 


SWEET TOMATO PICKLES. 


Take four and a half pounds of green tomatoes—the same 
of apples quartered—stick a ‘few cloves (two) in each quarter ; 
three pints of vinegar, four pounds of sugar, one ounce of 
allspice, one ounce of peppers and some stick cinnamon. Tie 
all the spices in muslin bags. Let vinegar, sugar and spices 
come to a boil, then add tomatoes and apples, and boil till 
tender. 


GREEN CUCUMBER PICKLES. 


One gallon cold vinegar, one ounce of ginger root, quarter 
of a pound of mustard, quarter of a pound of salt, two ounces 
of white mustard seed, two ounces of peppercorns, a few red 
peppers. Drop in as many cucumbers, beans, etc., as the 
vinegar will cover, Good to use in a month. Stir frequently. « 
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MUSTARD PICKUES. 


To one and a half gallons of best white wine vinegar put 
four ounces of ginger, bruised; two ounces of allspice, half 
an ounce of chillies, bruised; two ounces of turmeric, one 
pound Keen’s mustard, one ounce garlic, two pounds of 
common salt, two large onions cut in small pieces. Boil it 
for a quarter of an hour, the onions and garlic only three 
minutes. The mustard and turmeric should be mixed well 
with some of the vinegar before it is put on to boil. When 
done put in a crock; when cold put in the vegetables. 


SPICED CURRANTS. 


To every four pounds of ripe currants add two pounds of 
sugar, one ounce of stick cinnamon, same of mace, half an 
ounce of whole cloves, teaspoonful of white mustard-seed tied 
in a muslin bag. Cook slowly one hour, then add one and 
a half cupfuls of vinegar; stir constantly for fifteen minutes, 
also add one and one-quarter pounds of raisins chopped fine. 


CHERRY PICKLES. 


Put cherries in cold salt and water for eighteen hours, then 
season vinegar with allspice, cloves, cinnamon and sugar, and 
pour hot over the cherries. Do this for three days in suc- 
cession. 


INDIA PICKLES. 


Quarter of a pound of turmeric, half a pound of mustard- 
seed, half a pound of ground mustard, one ounce of curry 
powder, two ounces of ground ginger, two ounces of allspice, 
half an ounce of cayenne pepper. Boil these ingredients five 
minutes with four quarts of good malt vinegar, and pour over 
the vegetables while the mixture is hot. Prepare the vege 
tables as follows: Soak at least eight days in strong salt and 
water, then dry them; put them into jars, not too closely 
packed, and pour over them the above mixture. This is 
really good. 
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LEMON PICKLE. 


Six lemons, half a pound of salt, quarter of an ounce of 
cloves, quarter of an ounce of mace, quarter of an ounce of 
turmeric, three pints of vinegar. Cut the lemons in halves; 
squeeze out the juice; cut each half into four pieces; rub 
each piece with salt, put them in a slow oven till they are 
quite brown and hard. Then rub them with the turmeric 
and put them in a jar. Put the juice, spice and vinegar and 
quarter ounce of cayenne pepper over them. Cover them up 
and set the jar on a hot hearth or on the back of the stove 
till the pickles are soft. 


YELLOW PICKLE. 


Chop finely four large green peppers, slice two- quarts, or 
four large cucumbers, two quarts green tomatoes, two quarts 
small onions or one quart large, four cauliflowers, two heads 
of celery. Cover with salt and let stand twenty-four hours; 
drain; add one cup mustard-seed. Dressing—Mix two table- 
spoonfuls mustard, two and a half cups of flour, three and a 
half cups of sugar (a little more if you wish it), two table- 
spoonfuls turmeric powder, one pint cider vinegar. Then 
put on to scald three and a half quarts cider vinegar; when 
scalding add mixture and vegetables, leave on stove to scald 
and get soft. Do not boil. (This is good.) /( 


BENGAL CHUTNEY. 


One pound brown sugar, one-half pound salt, one-half 
pound mustard seed, one-quarter pound garlic, one-quarter 
pound onions, one-quarter pound ground ginger, one-half 
pound raisins, stoned and chopped fine, one ounce 
cayenne pepper, three pints vinegar, thirteen large 
apples, seven large tomatoes, one-half ounce turmeric, two 
ounces ground mustard. Grind the mustard seed or boil 
in a pint of vinegar, chop onions fine, cook apples and 
tomatoes separately, boil soft and mash fine through a col- 
ander; when cool mix ingredients well and put away in a 
stone jar; let remain behind stove for a few days. 
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CHUTNEY. 


Hight pounds of tomatoes, three pounds of onions, three 
quarts of vinegar, two dozen small peppers, one pound of 
prunes, one pound of stoned raisins, two pounds of sugar, two 
ounces of ground ginger, half a pound of mustard-seed, one 
cup of salt. Chop well; cook slowly; stir often; seal while 
hot. 


GRAPE CATSUP. 


Stew five pounds of grapes over a slow fire until soft, then 
strain through a sieve. Add one and a half pounds of sugar, 
one pint of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of salt, cinnamon and 
allspice, one quarter of a teaspoonful of red pepper, a few 
cloves (ground), and one teaspoonful of grated nutmeg. 
Mix all together and boil till quite thick. 


BERS ERNIE Say ers re: 


Fruit for preserving should be sound and free from all 
defects, using white sugar, and also that which is dry, which 
produces the nicest syrup; dark sugar can be used by being 
clarified, which is done by dissolving two pounds of sugar 
in a pint of water; add to it the white of an egg, and beat 
it well, put it into a preserving kettle on the fire, and stir 
with a wooden spoon. As soon as it begins to swell and boil 
up throw in a little cold water; let it boil up again, take it 
off, and remove the scum; boil it again, throw in more cold 
water, and remove the scum; repeat until it is clear and 
pours like oil from the spoon. 


In the old way of preserving, we used pound for pound, 
when they were kept in stone jars or crocks; now, as most 
preserves are put up in sealed jars or cans, less sugar seems 
sufficient; three-quarters of a pound of sugar is generally 
all that is required for a pound of fruit. 

Fruit should be boiled in a procelain-lined or granite- 
ware dish, if possible; but other utensils, copper or metal, 
if made bright and clean, answer as well. 


Any of the fruits that have been preserved in syrup may 
be converted into dry preserves, by first draining them from 
the syrup, and then drying them in a stove or very moderate 
oven, adding to them a quantity of powdered loaf sugar, which 
will gradually penetrate the fruit, while the fluid parts of the 
syrup gently evaporate. They should be dried in the stove 
or oven on a sieve, and turned every six or eight hours, fresh 
powdered sugar being sifted over them every time they are 
turned. Afterwards, they are to be kept in a dry situation, 
in drawers or boxes. Currants and cherries preserved whole 
in this manner in bunches are extremely elegant, and have 
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a fine flavor. In this way it is, also, that orange and lemon 
chips are preserved. 

Mould can be prevented from forming on fruit jellies by 
pouring a little melted paraffine over the top. When cool, it 
will harden to a solid cake, which can be easily removed when 
the jelly is used, and saved to use over again another year. 
It is perfectly harmless and tasteless. 

Large glass tumblers are the best for keeping jellies, much 
better than large vessels, for by being opened frequently they 
soon spoil; a paper should be cut to fit, and placed over the 
jelly; then put on the lid or cover, with thick paper rubbed 
over on the inside with the white of an egg. 

There cannot be too much care taken in selecting fruit 
for jellies, for if the fruit is over ripe, any amount of time 
in boiling will never make it jelly—there is where so many 
fail in making good jelly, and another important matter is 
overlooked, that of carefully skimming off the juice after it 
begins to boil and a scum rises from the bottom to the top; 
the juice should not be stirred, but the scum carefully taken 
off: if allowed to boil under, the jelly will not be clear. 

When either preserves or canned fruits show any indi- 
cations of fermentation, they should be immediately reboiled 
with more sugar to save them. It is much better to be gener- 
ous with the sugar at first, than to have any losses afterwards. 
Keep all preserves in a cool, dry closet. 


CANNED FRUITS. 


Berries and all ripe, mellow fruit require but little cook- 
ing, only long enough for the sugar to penetrate. Strew 
sugar over them, allow them to stand a few hours, then merely 
scald with the sugar; half to three-quarters of a pound is 
considered sufficient. Harder fruits, like pears, quinces, etc., 
require longer boiling. 

The great secret of canning is to make the fruit or vege- 
table perfectly air-tight. It must be put up boiling hot, and 
the vessel filled to the brim. 

Have your jars conveniently placed near your boiling 
fruit, in a tin pan of hot water on the stove, roll them in the 
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hot water, then fill immediately with the hot, scalding fruit, 
fill to the top, and seal quickly with the tops, which should 
also be heated; occasionally screw down the tops tighter, as 
the fruit shrinks as it cools, and the glass contracts, and 
allows the air to enter the cans. They must be perfectly air- 
tight. The jars to be kept in a dark, cool, dry place. 

Use glass jars for fruit always, and the fruit should be 
cooked in a porcelain or granite-iron kettle. If you are 
obliged to use common large-mouthed bottles with corks, 
steam the corks and pare them to a close fit, driving them in 
with a mallet. Use the following wax for sealing: one 
pound of resin, three ounces of beeswax, one and one-half 
ounces of tallow. Use a brush in covering the corks, and as 
they cool, dip the mouth into the melted wax. Place in a 
basin of cool water. Pack in a cool, dark, and dry cellar. 
Aifter one week examine for flaws, cracks or signs of ferment. 

The rubber rings used to assist in keeping the air from 
the fruit cans sometimes become so dry and brittle as to be 
almost useless. They can be restored to normal condition 
usually by letting them lie in water in which you have put 
a little ammonia. Mix in this proportion: One part of am- 
monia and two parts water. Sometimes they do not need 
to lie in this more than five minutes, but frequently a half- 
hour is needed to restore their elasticity. 


WINE JELLY. 


Soak for several hours large-sized package of gelatine in 
pint of cold water, grate the rinds (or peel thin) two lemons, 
add with the juice of the lemons the whites and shells of two 
eggs, a pint of hot water (not boiling), half a cup of wine 
and some whisky (about one wineglassful), some cinnamon 
and sugar and let all boil; skim and strain through flannel 
bag, add large cup sugar and remainder of wine and put in 
mould to cool. 


LEMON JELLY. 


Soak one box of gelatine for one hour in a pint of cold 
water, then add one pint of hot water, one-half pint of wine, 
one pint of sugar, two lemons, juice, and thinly pared rind, 
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Boil for one-half a minute and strain. This with wine left 
out and whites of three eggs (beaten to a stiff froth and 
stirred in before quite cold), and put in mould. 


ORANGE MARMALADE. 


Nine bitter oranges and three sweet oranges, four lemons; 
cut the oranges and lemons across the grain as fine as possible, 
put all together in a jar, and cover with four quarts of water ; 
let it stand for twenty-four hours, then boil one hour; next 
add eight pounds sugar (white), and boil two hours; pot for 
use. 


ORANGE MARMALADE. 


Nine bitter oranges, five sweet oranges, four lemons. 
Cut up fruit across grain as finely as possible, taking out 
seeds; place in a jar with four quarts cold water and let it 
. stand thirty-six hours; then boil for two hours, add eight 
pounds of white sugar and boil till it jellies. Just before 
removing from the fire a wine glass of brandy or whisky 
clarifies the marmalade. 


ASPIC JELLY. 


One quart nicely flavored stock, made from _ beef- 
steak, whites and shells of two eggs, one cup of lean un- 
cooked beef minced; mix the beef and eggs thoroughly to- 
gether and add to the stock before it gets hot. When hot add 
one ounce gelatine (previously soaked in cold water), boil for 
about five minutes, strain and add one tablespoonful of vine- 
gar and two tablespoons of sherry; spices—twenty pepper 
corns, ten cloves, two or three stalks of celery, one teaspoon 
salt, one-half saltspoon of ground mace, sprig of parsley. 


APPLE JELLY. 


Windfall apples make the best jelly; all sorts, large or 
small, washed, boiled whole in a preserving kettle until quite 
pulpy, strained through a jelly bag without squeezing. If 
passed through a silver wire sieve first, will run easier. Put 
sugar into a kettle with a little water, enough to melt, and 
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boil quickly for ten minutes. Then add strained apple juice; 
tc every five pints, four pounds of sugar is allowed; thin rind 
of two lemons; boil all together one hour. A beautiful clear 
jelly and keeps well. Measure apple juice carefully before 
putting on sugar, and gauge sugar exactly. 


FRUIT JELLY. 


Sufficient for quart mould; one package gelatine, one cup 
granulated sugar, juice of two lemons, one-half pint cold 
water, one and one-half pints boiling water, six peaches. Dis- 
solve gelatine in one-half pint cold water, add sugar and 
lemon juice, with boiling water. Let this stand until the 
jelly begins to thicken, then pour a little into the mould; place 
en it a layer of peaches, cut any shape desired. Put in more 
jelly and fruit, alternately until the mould is filled. Place on 
ice to set and serve with whipped cream. Care should be 
taken to allow each layer of fruit and jelly to set before 
putting in another, so that the fruit will not fall together. 
When prunes, pineapple or cherries are used instead of 
peaches, the lemon juice is not needed. 


PEACH, APPLE, OR QUINCE LEATHER. 


One pound of the fruit (apples and quince of equal quan- 
tities, or of either separately), one pound sugar. Peel and 
cut up the fruit in small pieces. Put on to boil with as little 
water as possible. While boiling mash fine with a spoon. 
Add one pound of granulated sugar and boil about fifteen 
or twenty minutes longer. Then spread the mass very thin 
on a flat tin or platter to dry. In the south it is put out. of 
doors in the sun under netting and brought in at night. It 
can be done equally well by using a cool oven, leaving the 
door open, so that it may stay there at night as well. It 
must not cool, only dry. Several days are required in dry- 
ing. Then cut in strips, roll in sugar and roll up or leave 
in plain lengths. 


#20 
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FEET eaten RS Hee Re pM or 


PRUNE JELLY. Te 
One pint of prunes, half a box of gelatine, sugar to taste, 
and a pinch of salt. Wash the prunes, then boil slowly till 
soft in sufficient water to cover. ‘Take out the stones, sweeten 
to taste; add essence of vanilla, or if preferred the juice and 
rind of a lemon, and the juice of two oranges. Soak the 
geiatine till soft, then add the above, stir all well together, 
and pour into a mould and let stand till it is very cold. 


PRUNE JELLY. 


One pound of prunes, well washed, then covered with 
water and allowed to soak for six hours. Put on to boil in 
same water until tender; add one pound of sugar, and boil 
ten minutes; strain and remove stones. Take one ounce of 
gelatine soaked in one cup of water. Put juice from prunes 
equal to two and a half cupfuls; add juice of lemon and 
orange. When this commences to boil add gelatine and 
prunes. Turn into mould and serve when cold with whipped 
cream. | 


GRAPE JELLY. 


Small cupful of water in the bottom of a four-quart kettle, 
filled with grapes. Let fruit boil until all the juice is ex- 
tracted. Strain and add a pound of sugar to a pint of juice 
and boil until it jellies. 


SIMPLE RECIPE FOR MARMALADE. 


Twelve bitter oranges, one lemon cut very thin, and put 
into six quarts of water; let stand over night or thirty-six 
hours, then boil rather fast two and one-half hours, then add 
seven or eight pounds of white sugar and boil one hour longer. 
Take out all seeds and hard ends. If sweet oranges are used 
put in only the pulp. The addition of the pulp of two sweet 
oranges sometimes improves the marmalade. 


ORANGE MARMALADE. 


Two dozen bitter oranges, half dozen sweet oranges, the 
juice of six lemons. Cut up the oranges very thinly; cover 
with twenty-two pints of cold water ; allow to stand for thirty- 
six hours; boil quickly for two hours; add twenty-two pounds 
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of white sugar, and boil steadily for one hour. If you care 
to, add one wineglass of brandy as you are taking from the 
stove, to clear the jelly. Put into pots, cool, and cover. 


ORANGE MARMALADE. 


Take two dozen bitter oranges and weigh them, cut the 
skin and take it off in quarters; put in a cheese-cloth bag 
and cook in water nearly two hours, until you can pierce 
easily with a straw, then cut in thin pieces about an inch 
Icng, cut the oranges into halves and scrape out the pulp and 
juice, throwing away the pith. Take as many pounds of 
sugar as you have oranges, put it into the water you cooked 
the rinds in, and boil ten minutes, skim and add the rinds and 
pulp, cook half an hour, then dip in tumblers, and set away to 
ccol before sealing. 


PLUM SHAPE. 


Pour boiling water over a quart of plums, let them stand 
long enough to soften the skins, but not to break them open; 
pour off the water and when cool peel and remove the stones, 
taking care to save all the juice. Soak half a box of gelatine 
in a cup of cold water. Stew the plums until tender after 
adding a cup of water; sweeten to taste; then stir the 
whole while hot into the gelatine. Serve with whipped cream. 
Lemon juice or wine may be used with the water, if liked. 


PHAR AND QUINCE MARMALADE. 


Twenty-four juicy pears, ten ripe quinces, juice of three 
lemons; allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar to every 
pound of fruit after it is ready for cooking, and one pint of 
water to every one and a half pounds of sugar. Pare and 
core the fruit and throw into cold water—while you stew 
parings and cores in a little cold water to make syrup. When 
the parings are well boiled strain off liquid.. When cold put 
in fruit and bring quickly to a boil, boiling until smooth. 
then add the sugar and lemon juice, and cook steadily for an 
hour, working with a spoon to a rich jelly. 
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GINGER APPLES. 


In days when apples are plentiful it is a good thing to 
know of diverse methods of making up this fruit, and this 
is a palatable conserve. 


In the first place firm pippins must be used. They are 
peeled and cut into even sized pieces while firm, and to six 
pounds allow a quarter of a pound of green ginger root and 
four lemons; also five pounds of sugar. Cut the ginger root 
into thin slices and the lemon peel into thin chips and boil 
till it looks clear. Drain, and let stand till cold, using the 
water in which they are boiled to make the syrup. Simmer 
the apples in this syrup till they are tender enough to be 
pierced with a straw, then put them into fruit jars, cook the 
lemon and ginger a little more in the syrup and then divide 
it among the jars of apples, filling up with a thick syrup, 
and screw the lids while the syrup is hot, as for the fruit con- 
serve. This is a delicious way to serve apples, and during 
the winter is often preferred to other fruit. 


APPLE BUTTER. 


Take five gallons of the expressed juice of apples, called 
sweet cider, one peck of tart apples and two pounds of the 
best brown sugar. Pare and core the apples, then quarter, 
and cut across to shorten the fibre. Boil the cider down to 
about half its original quantity, add the apples and sugar, and 
continue to stir the mixture well from the bottom. It must 
be boiled until the apples and cider form one solid mass and 
do not separate. One of the secrets of success is in thorough 
boiling, and simmering without burning. Properly made 
it is a conserve that will keep a long while. 


RIPE GOOSEBERRY JAM. 


To every pound of fruit allow three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar. ‘To every six pounds of fruit, half a pint of red- 
currant juice. : 

Select red, hairy gqoseberries, which should be gathered 
in dry weather, and when quite ripe. Weigh them, cut off the 
tops and tails, and to every six pounds of fruit add half a 
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pint of red-currant juice, drawn as for jelly. Put the fruit 
and juice into a preserving-pan, and let them boil rather 
quickly, keeping them well stirred. When they begin to 
break, which will be in about an hour, add the sugar, and keep 
simmering until it becomes firm, stirring and skimming all 
the time. Put it into pots (not too large), and when cold 
cover with oiled and egged paper. 


RHUBARB JAM (GREEN). 


To one and a half pounds of green rhubarb allow one 
pound of loaf sugar, the thin rind of half a large lemon, 
quarter of an ounce of bitter almonds, and a little ginger. 

Wipe the rhubarb quite dry, cut it into pieces about two 
inches long, and put it into a preserving-pan with the sugar 
broken small; the rind of the lemon cut very fine, and the 
almonds blanched and divided. Boil the whole well together, 
taking care to stir and skim frequently, and when it is nearly 
done stir in the ginger. Young rhubarb will take about three- 
quarters of an hour, but if old it must be boiled for an hour 
and a half. This preserve should be of a green color, and 
will be found a very good substitute for green-gage jam. 


RHUBARB JAM (RED). 


Four pounds of rhubarb—the red kind—four pounds of 
loaf sugar, and five ounces whole ginger. 

Peel and cut up the rhubarb into small pieces, add the 
sugar and ginger, and boil until clear. Pot and tie down as 
for other preserves. This should be of a brilliant red color, 
and is very good for serving with blanc-mange, moulded rice, 
or rice flummery. 


ORANGE MARMALADE. 


Nine bitter oranges, three sweet oranges, two lemons. 
Slice the fruit across the grain, as thin as possible, being care- 
ful, at the same time, to remove all seeds. Place in a deep 
dish with four quarts of water, allow it to stand for twenty- 
four hours, then add eight pounds of’ granulated sugar and 
boil for one hour, or until it will jelly. Before taking off 
the fire add one glass of whisky to clarify. 
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TOMATO JELLY. 


One can tomatoes, one teaspoonful cinnamon, one onion, 
one bay leaf, two tablespoonfuls vinegar, salt and pepper to 
taste. Cook till tomatoes are soft, then strain. Dissolve one 
tablespoonful of Knox gelatine in half a cup of cold water, 
pour the tomatoes over the gelatine while hot. Pour into 
moulds and cool. Sauce for tomato jelly—One tablespoonful 
grated horseradish, four tablespoonfuls whipped cream, two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Salt and cayenne to taste. 


PHAR JELLY. 


Six large baking pears, half pound of sugar, quarter pint 
wine, eight whole cloves, half a lemon, half an ounce of gela- 
tine. Peel the pears and cut them into quarters, put them 
into a shallow dish with sugar, cloves, and water enough to 
cover them; stew until tender, not broken. Take the pears 
from the liquor and put them in a mould. To half a pint of 
liquor add the gelatine juice, and grated rind of lemon and 
the wine. Let these ingredients boil quickly five minutes, 
strain the warm liquid over the pears and set in a cool place. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE.* 


Peel and remove all dark spots on the pineapples. Shred 
with a fork. To six pounds fruit, take four and one-half 
pounds sugar and three pints water. Mode.-—f#o1l sugar and 
water ten minutes, skim and add the shredded pineapple. Let 
it boil up, then seal in self-sealers with a brandied paper be- 
tween the fruit and glass tops. 


PINEAPPLE JELLY. 


Soak one package (Knox’s) gelatine in one cup cold water 
for one-half hour; add the grated rind of two lemons to this, 
soak for fifteen minutes. Then add one small cup sugar, 
juice of four lemons, two and one-half cups boiling water 
and one-half cup of pineapple juice made by above* 
recipe. Let come to a boil and strain into a mould which has 
been soaked in cold water. Drop three-quarters cup chopped 
pineapple (recipe*) into the mould and set away to cool. 
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PHAR JAM. 


_ One basket of pears, the juice of six lemons and the rind 
of four cut thin, one-quarter pound root ginger well pounded, 
three-quarters pound sugar to each pound of fruit. Peel 
pears, leaving the stem. Put on with as little water as pos- 
sible and let them stew a short time. Take them out, leaving 
the juice in the kettle, add sugar, lemon rind and juice, and 
if desired any spice can be added in a muslin bag. Let all 
boil together for ten minutes, then add the pears with a clove 
or two stuck in each pear. Boil till the pears are tender. 


SCOTCH MARMALADE. 


Two dozen Seville oranges, three lemons, cut into thin 
slices, take out seeds; put in an earthenware pan and cover 
with eight and one-half quarts of cold water; let it stand for 
twenty-four hours. Boil quickly for two hours, then add 
sixteen pounds sugar and boil again one and one-half hours. 
The seeds should be soaked for twenty-four hours in one pint 
of cold water; when ready to put in the sugar pour the liquid 
off them through a strainer and add to the oranges. If not 
wanted very thick do not boil so long after adding sugar. 


TO PRESERVE FRUIT WHOLE, WITHOUT SUGAR. 
Suitable for pies, etc. 


For plums, green-gages, cherries, or gooseberries—Select 
sound, fresh fruit and prepare as for ordinary stewing, i.e., 
wiping the plums, or taking the stems off the cherries or 
gooseberries. Then fill your glass gem-jars with the fruit 
as closely packed as possible without bruising. Screw on the 
tops tightly and place the jars in a boiler of cold water, suf- 
ficient to cover the jars. Let this boil, and after it has boiled 
a few minutes watch your jars to ascertain when the contents 
are sufficiently cooked. When you see the skins of the plums 
or cherries commence to split, or the gooseberries turn color 
to a yellowish shade, then remove them one at a time; take off 
the top of the jar and fill up with fast-boiling water from the 
kettle. Quickly screw on the top of the jar again, and put 
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it away to cool, tightening it again when cold. I have kept 
fruit like this for two years and when used it was like fresh 
fruit. By using ripe fruit, and filling up the jars with boil- 
ing syrup instead of water, it makes a delicious preserve. 
Indeed, this is the best way to preserve crab-apples. For 
syrup, use five cups of sugar to six of water; boil ten minutes. 


BLACKBERRY AND APPLE JAM. 


Pick over your blackberries and weigh them. To each 
pound of berries put half a pound of sliced apple. To every 
six pounds of berries add one lemon, very thinly sliced. Equal 
weight of fruit and sugar. Put the fruit on and let it boil 
steadily nearly half an hour, then add the sugar by degrees, 
and boil about twenty minutes. Some fruit takes longer to 
boil than others, but the berries should feel quite soft and 
mashy when done. Very delicious. 


CHIPPED PEARS. 


Eight pounds of sickle pears, or other good pears; eight 
pounds of granulated sugar, half a pound of candied ginger 
root, four lemons. Chip or slice the pears, slice the ginger 
root and let them boil together with the sugar for one hour, 
slowly. Boil the lemons whole in clear water until tender, 
then cut up in small bits, removing the seeds; add to the pears 
and boil an hour longer. Put in glasses. Use candied or 
crystallized ginger in preference to the green root. 


ROYAL MARMALADE. 


Twelve Seville oranges; cut each orange into eight quar- 
ters and slice them very fine; take out the seeds and put them 
into a basin and cover with water; to every pound of fruit 
add three pints of cold water. Let it stand for twenty-four 
hours, then boil until tender. Put the juice from the seeds 
in also. Let it stand until the following day, then to every 
pound of boiled fruit add one and a half pounds of sugar.and 
the rind and juice of two lemons; boil, stirring constantly 
until the syrup jellies. 
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RED CURRANT MARMALADE. 


Six pounds red ripe currants, half pound raisins, six 
pounds of sugar, six oranges, half teaspoonful mace, half 
teaspoonful of cinnamon. Boil the currants and_ press 
through a sieve; boil the yellow rind of the oranges in a 
little water and chop finely. Chop raisins and pulp of 
oranges. Boil all together till thick, half or three-quarters 
of an hour. Half yellow rind after boil is sufficient. 


CRANBERRY JELLY. 


To one quart of cranberries add one scant cupful of water, 
and cook until the berries are tender. Remove from the fire 
and strain through a fine sieve. Return the juice to the 
saucepan, add two cupfuls of sugar, and cook just long enough 
to thoroughly melt the sugar. When cool, put in a mould and 
pack in ice for an hour, and serve in sherbet glasses. 


BITTER ORANGE MARMALADE. 


Slice twelve Seville oranges into a large bowl—leaving 
out pips. To each pound of fruit add three pints of cold 
water and let stand twelve or eighteen hours. Then boil 
gently till soft, about thirty minutes. Let stand again till 
next day. Then weigh and to every pound of fruit and juice 
add one pound granulated sugar, and boil till clear and thick. 


FOR BOTTLING WHOLE FRUIT. 


Make a syrup (cold or hot) with a quarter of a pound of 
sugar to a quart of water; fill the jars very full of fruit; pour 
on the syrup; screw down, but not tightly; place the bottles in 
a kettle of cold water, with boards under them, and allow 
them to boil a quarter of an hour or a little longer, according 
to the ripeness of the fruit. When done lift the bottles out, ° 
screw.down tightly, and allow them to stand until cold. Crab- 
apples, Bartlett pears, cherries, peaches, plums can be done 
_ in this way and retain their flavor and color. 
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STIFF CRANBERRY JELLY. 


To each pound of berries add one pint of water, and boil 
half an hour, stirring gently and skimming. Strain well, 
and to each pint of juice add one pound of sugar (granu- 
lated). Boil again until it jellies. 


PRUNE JELLY. 


One pound of stewing prunes, wash well and leave them 
to soak about an hour. In the meantime put half a package 
of gelatine to soak, then take the prunes and put them on a 
saucepan on the fire, well covered with water and about half 
a cupful of sugar. Boil for about an hour. Strain the juice 
from the prunes, then add the gelatine to the juice and put 
on the fire to boil up. Cover the prunes with the juice and 
gelatine mixed, put in hot in a mould and leave till cold. 
Serve with whipped cream. 


GUANO ess: 


In the making of confections, the best granulated or loaf 
sugar should be used. (Beware of glucose mixed with 
sugar.) Sugar is boiled more or less, according to the kind 
of candy to be made, and it is necessary to understand the 
proper degree of sugar boiling to operate it successfully. 

Occasionally sugar made into candies, “creams” or 
syrups, will need clarifying. The process is as follows: 
Beat up well the white of an egg with a cupful of cold water 
and pour it into a very clean iron or thick new tin sauce- 
pan, then put into the pan four cupfuls of sugar, mixed with 
a cupful of warm water. Put on the stove, and heat moder- 
ately until the scum rises. Remove the pan, and skim off 
the top, then place on the fire again until the scum rises again. 
Then remove as before, and so continue until no scum rises. 


This recipe is for good brown or yellowish sugar ; for soft, 
white sugars, half the white of an egg will do, and for refined 
or loaf sugar a quarter will do. 

The quantities of sugar and water are the same in all 
cases. Loaf sugar will generally do for all candy-making 
without further clarification. Brown or yellow sugars are 
used for caramels, dark-colored cocoanut, taffy, and pulled 
molasses candies generally. 

Havana is the cheapest grade of white sugar and a shade 
or two lighter than the brown. 

Confectioners’ A is superior in color and grain to the 
Havana. It is a centrifugal sugar—that is, it is not re- 
boiled to procure its white color, but is moistened with water 
and then put into rapidly revolving cylinders. The un- 
crystallized syrup or molasses is whirled out of it, and the 
sugar comes out with a dry, white grain. 
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Icing or Powdered Sugars. This is powdered loaf sugar. 
Icing can only be made with powdered sugar, which is pro- 
duced by grinding or crushing loaf sugar as fine as flour 
nearly. 

Granulated Sugar. This is a coarse-grained sugar, gen- 
erally very clean and sparkling, and fit for use as a colored 
sugar in crystallized goods, and other superior uses. 

This same syrup answers for most candies, and should 
be boiled to such a degree that when a fork or splinter is 
dipped into it the liquid will run off and form a thick drop 
on the end, and long, silk-lke threads hang from it when 
exposed to the air. The syrup never to be stirred while hot, 
or else it will grain, but if intended for soft, French candies, 
should be removed, and, when nearly cold, stirred to a cream. 
For hard, brittle candies, the syrup should be boiled until, 
when a little is dropped in cold water, it will crack and break 
when biting it. 

The hands should be buttered when handling it, or it 
will stick to them. 

The top of the inside of the dish that the sugar or mo- 
lasses is to be cooked in, should be buttered a few inches 
around the inside; it prevents the syrup from rising and 
swelling any higher than where it reaches the buttered edge. 

For common crack candies, the sugar can be kept from 
graining by adding a teaspoonful of vinegar or cream tartar. 


Essences and extracts should be bought at the druggist’s, 
not the poor kind usually sold at the grocer’s. 


MEMO. 


Granulated sugar is preferable. Candy should not be 
stirred after it begins to boil. Butter should be added when 
candy is almost done. ) 


BUTTER SCOTCH. 


One cup of brown sugar, butter the size of an egg, two 
tablespoonfuls of milk; flavor with vanilla; boil until it 
hardens on a spoon. 
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CARAMELS. 


One cup of molasses, one cup of brown sugar, one cup of 
cream or milk, piece of butter the size of an egg; beat all to- 
gether; boil until it thickens in water. Turn into flat tins, 
and when nearly cold cut into small squares. 


PEANUT CANDY. 


Shell and skin a quart of peanuts, and roll them until fine. 
Place a heaping coffee cup of granulated sugar into a sauce- 
pan. Set it over a hot fire and stir the contents quickly until 
it melts. Do this while the peanuts are being heated through 
in the oven, and after the pans are buttered and set on the 
back of the range to be kept hot. When the sugar has melted 
pour the hot peanuts into it, remove from the fire and pour 
into the hot buttered pans. When cold it can be broken into 
pieces. 


HICKORY-NUT CANDY. 


One cup of meats, two cups of sugar, half a cup of water ; 
boil sugar and water without stirring until thick enough to 
spin a thread. Set off to cool. Stir until white, and add 
nut meats. Turn into a flat tin and when cold cut in squares. 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE. 


Quarter of a cake of Baker’s chocolate, two cups of white 
sugar, one cup of milk, butter the size of a walnut. Cook 
all together. Test in cold water until you can roll well in 
fingers; take off stove; stir until cool. Pour into plates and 
cut into squares. 


YUM YUM. 


One pound of brown sugar, enough water to thoroughly 
moisten it. Butter size of an egg. Cook until it becomes 
brittle when dropped into cold water, then pull until creamy 
white. 
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VELVET CREAM CANDY. 


Two cups of sugar, one cup of milk. Cook until it will 
roll in fingers. Let it cool, and pull and pat until it becomes 
creamy. Pat out flat in platter, and cover with a damp nap- 
kin until ready to use. Better second day. 


COCOANUT CREAM CANDY. 


One cup of sugar and a little water boiled without stirring 
until it will spin a thread. Take from the fire; add a large 
tablespoonful of shredded cocoanut and stir until creamy. 
. Drop size of a penny on buttered paper. Slip off when cool 
and pack in boxes. 


CARAMELS. 


Three pounds brown sugar, one cake of chocolate, one cup 
of cream or milk, butter the size of an egg; flavor with van- 
illa. Grate the chocolate and dissolve; then add the sugar 
and butter and boil until they will harden in cold water. Put 
into a buttered pan; work off in squares when half cold. 


SCOTCH TOFFEE. 


Take two pounds of fine yellow sugar, six ounces of fresh 
butter; melt the butter slowly and when fully melted add the 
sugar. Mix thoroughly and stir in sufficient cream to make 
the whole of the consistency of a thin batter. Now place on 
the stove and stir until the boiling point is reached. After 
this it must not be stirred on any account. Boil very slowly 
until it feels tough, but not brittle, when tested by cooling 
a little in cold water. Now pour into buttered trays and cool 
slowly, then cut into squares. The color may be made a 
rich brown by the addition of a teaspoonful of cochineal be- 
fore boiling. Success depends largely on slow boiling and 
cooling. The above recipe is from a famous Scottish con- 
fectioner. 


MAPLE CREAM CANDY. 


When it comes to the boil add a dessertspoonful of butter. 


Three cups of brown sugar, half a cup of cream or or) 
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it boil for fifteen minutes, stirring just before taking off the 
fire, put in tablespoonful of vanilla ; remove from the fire; 
beat briskly for five minutes. Butter your plates. 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS. 


Put on the fire in a saucepan two pounds of brown sugar, 
half a pound of Baker’s chocolate, broken into small pieces, 
and a small cupful of cold water. Boil this until a little 
of it hardens in water, stir into it two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter and two teaspoonfuls of vanilla, turn into buttered pans 
and cut into squares. If you like the sugary, soft caramels, 
stir the mixture hard for several minutes after you take it 
from the fire; but should you prefer the sticky variety, add 
four tablespoonfuls of molasses to your sugar when you put 
it on to cook, and do not stir it after it leaves the stove. 


CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


To the white of an egg, mixed with as much water, add 
enough confectioner’s sugar to make a dough-like paste that 
can be worked with the fingers into small balls. Grate six 
tablespoonfuls of sweetened chocolate, melt it, without water, 
in a cup on the stove, and when smooth and thick dip your 
balls of sugar-paste into it and then let them dry on waxed 
paper. They may have to be dipped several times before they 
are satisfactory. 


MAPLE SUGAR CANDY (No. 1). 


Take two pounds of maple sugar, broken into small pieces, 
and put it in a saucepan with a quart of rich milk—part 
cream is better. Let this boil until it reaches the stage 
where it hardens in cold water; pour it into pans, and mark 
it in squares as you would taffy or caramels. 


MAPLE SUGAR CANDY (No. 2.) 


One pound of maple sugar; one pint of milk; ee 
spoonful of butter. Break the sugar into small pieces 
put it into a double boiler with the milk. Put it on the stove “tp 
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and cook until the sugar melts. Set the inner vessel of the 
double boiler directly on the stove and boil, stirring constant- 
ly, until the syrup reaches the stage where a little dropped in 
cold water becomes brittle. Add your butter then, and when 
this is melted turn the syrup into greased pans. As it cools, 
mark it off in squares with a knife. 


MAPLE SUGAR CREAM CANDY. 


To one cup thick cream add two cups maple sugar cut in 
small pieces. Boil, stirring always one way until when tried 
in cold water the mixture adheres to spoon. Remove from 
fire and stir the opposite way until mixture gets quite thick; 
add one-half cup chopped walnuts and pour out on buttered 
platter. When cold cut in small squares. 


NOUGAT. 


The simplest, if perhaps the least scientific, way to make 
this is the following: Boil together a pound of sugar and half 
a cupful of cold water until a little of it becomes brittle when 
dropped in cold water. Do not stir it after the sugar melts. 
Butter a shallow tin—a biscuit-pan will answer—and cover 
the bottom closely with blanched almonds, the kernels of 
hickory, pecan, and hazel nuts, thin strips of cocoanut, split 
and stoned dates, bits of figs, etc. When the candy is done 
add to it a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, and pour it over 
your nuts and fruits. Mark it into strips or squares when 
cool. 


MAPLE CREAM. 


Proceed as in preceding recipe, using maple sugar instead 
of the plain white sugar. ‘: 


STUFFED DATES. 


Remove the stone and put in its place a bit of fondant, 
or, better still, a peanut or a blanched almond and dust with 
fine sugar. 
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| TURKISH DELIGHT. 


One ounce gelatine, soak in one-half cup of cold water for 
two hours; one pound of granulated sugar put in a pan with 
one-half cup of cold water. Stand the pan over the fire until 
the sugar is melted and comes to the boil; add soaked gelatine 
and boil steadily for twenty minutes; flavor with the juice of 
one lemon and one orange and a tablespoonful of rum. Wet 
a tin in cold water and turn the mixture in, having it about 
one inch thick; when it is hard or jellied, spread icing sugar 
over the top and cut into inch square pieces; roll in the icing 
sugar. A few chopped nuts added with the flavoring makes 
it much nicer. Let the mixture stand in the pan over night 
before cutting, as it is very sticky. 

N.B.—This is one of the most wholesome of candies and 
will not hurt any person either sick or well, as it is really 
jelly. 


CURRANT DROPS. 


Use currant-juice, instead of water, to moisten a quantity 
of sugar. Put it in a pan and heat, stirring constantly; be 
sure not to let it boil; then mix a very little more sugar, let 
it warm with the rest a moment; then, with a smooth stick, 
drop on paper. 


LEMON DROPS. 


Upon a coffee-cupful of finely powdered sugar, pour just 
enough lemon-juice to dissolve it, and boil it to the consistency 
of thick syrup, and so that it appears brittle when dropped 
in cold water. Drop this on buttered plates in drops; set 
away to cool and harden. 


NUT MOLASSES CANDY. 


When making molasses candy, add any kind of nuts you 
fancy; put them in after the syrup has thickened, and is ready 
te take from the fire; pour out on buttered, tins. Mark it 
off in squares before it gets too cool. Peanuts should be fresh 
roasted and then tossed in a sieve, to free them of their inner 
skins, 
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SUGAR NUT CANDY. 


Three pounds of white sugar; half a pint of water; half 
a pint of vinegar; a quarter of a pound of butter; one pound 
of hickory-nut kernels. Put the sugar, butter, vinegar and 
water together into a thick saucepan. When it begins to 
thicken, add the nuts. ‘To test it, take up a very small quan- 
tity as quickly as possible directly from the centre, taking 
care not to disturb it any more than is necessary. Drop it 
into cold water, and remove from the fire the moment the 
little particles are brittle. Pour into buttered plates. Use 
any nuts with this recipe. 


COCOANUT CANDY. 


One cocoanut, one and one-half pounds of granulated 
sugar. Put sugar and milk of cocoanut together, heat slowly 
until the sugar is melted, then boil five minutes; add cocoanut 
(finely grated), boil ten minutes longer, stir constantly to 
keep from burning. Pour on buttered plates, cut in squares. 
Will take about two days to harden. Use prepared cocoanut 
when other cannot be had. 


MOLASSES CANDY. 


Put one quart of West India molasses, one cupful of brown 
sugar, a piece of butter the size of half an egg, into a six- 
quart kettle. Let boil over a slack fire until it begins to look 
thick, stirring it often to prevent burning. Test it by taking 
some out and dropping a few drops in a cup of cold water. 
If it hardens quickly and breaks short between the teeth it 
is boiled enough. Now put in half a teaspoonful of baking 
soda, and stir it well; then pour it out into well-buttered 
flat tins. When partly cooled, take up the candy with your 
hands well buttered, then pull and double, and so on, until 
the candy is a whitish yellow. It may be cut in strips and 
rolled or twisted. If flavoring is desired, drop the flavor- 
ing on the top as it begins to cool, and when it is pulled, the 
whole will be flavored. 
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WITH THE CHAFING-DISH. 


A few years ago it might have been thought necessary to 
include, in a book of this character, an elaborate treatise 
upon the methods of cooking with the chafing-dish, and a 
long list of recipes. But we have changed all that. Few 
and far between are the homes in which the chafing-dish is 
not a familiar friend, and each man or woman who handles it 
has his, or her, own pet recipes for at least the best-known 
dishes that can be prepared over an alcohol flame. There- 
fore it is not designed to give elementary instructions here. 
There follow only such dishes as have seemed new or unusual, 
and so worthy of being made known to the public. 


DEVILED OYSTERS. 


Twenty oysters; one gill of oyster-liquor; two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter; one dessertspoonful of flour; one teaspoonful 
of salt; half a tablespoonful of curry powder; one teaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire sauce; ten drops of Tabasco sauce; 
juice of one lemon. 

Melt the butter in the blazer, stir in the flour, and when 
this is blended, the oyster-liquor and all the seasoning except 
the lemon-juice. As soon as the sauce is boiling hot, drop 
in the oysters and cook three minutes or until they plump. 
Add the lemon-juice and serve them at once on Graham toast. 

Huntley & Palmer’s Breakfast Biscuits make an excellent 
substitute for toast in chafing-dish cookery. 


OYSTERS WITH ANCHOVY. 


Twenty oysters, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one heaping 
teaspoonful of anchovy paste, a little cayenne; juice of a 
lemon, 
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Melt the butter and the anchovy together in the blazer, 
put in the oysters, cook three minutes, add the cayenne and 
lemon-juice and serve on buttered toast or “ breakfast- 
biscuit.” 


CELERY OYSTERS. 


Twenty fine oysters, one gill of oyster-liquor, half a cup- 
ful of crisp celery, minced fine; two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one gill of cream, one gill of sherry or Madeira, one teaspoon- 
ful, each, of salt and paprica. 

Put the oyster-liquor, celery, and paprica in the chafing- 
dish over hot water, and when it comes to a boil simmer three 
or four minutes; add the butter and the cream, and when 
these are boiling hot put in the oysters. Cook until the 
edges curl, stir in the wine and salt, and serve at once on 
toast. 


CLAMS SAUTE. 


Twenty soft clams, from which the tough part has been 
removed; two slices of salt pork or fat bacon cut into fine 
dice; a little white pepper. 

Fry the pork or bacon crisp in the blazer, and when the 
dice begin to brown push them to the side of the pan and lay 
in the clams. Sauté them, turning once or twice, and serve 
on Graham or Boston brown bread toast. 


DEVILED SARDINES. 


One box of boneless sardines, drained and skinned; two 
tablespoonfuls of butter; one teaspoonful of paprica, or one- 
half saltspoonful of cayenne; one saltspoonful salt; one table- 
spoonful of lemon-juice. 

Melt the butter in the blazer and when hissing hot lay in 
the sardines. Cook until heated through, turning once, 
saan with salt and paprica, add the lemon-juice, and serve 
on toast. 
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SHRIMPS WITH ANCHOVY SAUCE. 


One can of shrimps, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one gill 
of cream, one teaspoonful of anchovy paste, yolks of two 
eggs, half saltspoonful of cayenne. 

Melt together the butter and anchovy, lay in the shrimps, 
pepper them, and sauté until they are hot through. Break 
the eggs in a bowl, beat the cream into them, and pour into 
the chafing-dish. Stir two or three minutes, until the sauce 
thickens, and serve at once on toast. 

This dish should be prepared over hot water. 


SHRIMPS WITH TOMATO SAUCE. 


One cupful of tomato sauce (see recipe). This can easily 
be prepared in the chafing-dish. One can of shrimps. Salt 
to taste, and one saltspoonful of cayenne. 

Stir the shrimps into the tomato sauce, bring to a boil, 
season, and serve on toast or in scallop-shells, or nappies. 


CELERY LOBSTER. 


Two cupfuls of lobster-meat, cut into small pieces; one 
cupful of crisp celery, minced; two tablespoonfuls of butter ; 
one dessertspoonful of flour; half a pint of milk; yolks of 
two eggs; one teaspoonful of salt; one saltspoonful of cay- 
enne ; juice of a lemon. 

Cook together the butter and flour over hot water, add the 
milk, stir until smooth, put. in the celery and cook three 
minutes, add the lobster, seasoning, and yolk of egg; stir 
until thick, and serve. 


HUNGARIAN MUSHROOMS. 


Half a pound of fresh mushrooms, stemmed and peeled; 
three tablespoonfuls of salad oil; one teaspoonful of paprica; 
one saltspoon of pepper. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES (CHAFING DISH). 


Four cups minced chicken. One cup bread crumbs, three 
eggs. Tablespoonful butter and seasoning. Mix and make 
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into balls, dip into beaten egg and bread crumbs. Fry a nice 
brown. 


WELSH RAREBIT (FOR CHAFING DISH). 


Break two eggs into the upper pan of the chafing-dish, 
beat them well, then add half a pound of soft, mild cheese, 
broken into small bits; one tablespoonful of butter, half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful mustard, a grain of cayenne 
and half a cupful of cream or milk; stir this mixture well, 
until cheese is melted. Serve on crisp toast or on toasted 
thin water-crackers. 


BORBIGN REC LEIS: 


ENTREE (BAVARIAN STYLE). 


One-half pound beef collops, one-half pound sausage 
meat, one egg, salt and pepper to taste, one small onion 
minced fine; form into croquettes. Have some half-boiled 
leaves of cabbage, wrap each croquette in one large leaf, com- 
pletely covering the meat, tie firmly and fry slowly in lard 
and butter (half and half) until brown on both sides. Serve 
on a flat platter with gravy poured over, which may be in- 
creased by addition of a little boiling water. 


CAULIFLOWER AU GRATIN. 
An Italian Recipe. 


Boil in hot, salted water and divide into tiny clusters, a 
“flower” or two on each. Butter a deep dish and put in a 
layer of these, sprinkling with butter, salt, and pepper, and 
covering first with Parmesan cheese, then with cracker- 
crumbs. Wet each layer with milk, and fill the dish in this 
crder, finishing with a layer of crumbs dotted with butter- 
bits, and dusted with cayenne. Bake, covered, half an hour, 
then brown. Serve in the dish. 


GERMAN PUDDING. 


One cup stewed apples, sweetened; one cup of bread- 
crumbs soaked in milk; piece of butter size of egg, table- 
spoonful of sugar creamed with butter; three eggs, yolks 
and whites beaten separately; juice of one lemon and some of 
the peel chopped fine; a few almonds chopped fine and mixed 
well with butter. Steam. 
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GHERKIN SALAT (GERMAN). 


Peel medium-sized cucumbers. Slice across as thin as 
possible into salted water, in which leave for several hours. 
Take out and drain, place in towel and wring gently until 
dry. Turn into salad dish and toss lightly in French dress- 
ing (oil, vinegar, salt and pepper), and sprinkle with finely 
chopped parsley. 


HEISSER-KRAUT SALAT (GERMAN). 


Slice as fine as possible half a hard crisp cabbage. Should 
be in shreds; put in frying-pan with butter and cook slightly, 
turning carefully. Pour over it vinegar and water and cover 
closely until cooked. Serve hot with boiled pickled pigs’ 
knuckle that has been carefully and slowly cooked until al- 
most jellied. 


KARTOFFEL SALAT (GERMAN). 


One quart cold boiled potatoes cut into dice, two onions 
shaved as thin as possible, one tablespoonful of nicely minced 
parsley. Mix in salad bowl, dressing with vinegar, oil and 
seasoning of salt and pepper. 


HAMBURG STEAK (AS MADE IN HAMBURG). 


Procure some thin slices of beef from a round (uncooked). 
Pound a little to tender. Divide into portions the size of your 
hand. On each portion strew a little thyme, or savory, a little 
pepper, a dust of salt and some pounded onions. Have a por- 
tion of veal kidney suet and form the bits of beef into rolls 
with a bit of kidney suet in the inside. Tie with twine, or if 
possible darn little silver skewers into the flap of each steak 
to keep rolled. Dust in flour and place in a frying-pan with 
some butter or nice dripping; roll the steak so that each side 
may get brown. Then carefully pour in a cupful of boiling 
water, cover the frying pan tight and set on some part of 
range where the steaks may cook very slowly. Turn out in 
ten minutes or longer on a very hot dish and pour gravy over 
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them. A little more gravy may be supplied by browning 
some flour after lifting the steaks and thinning with boiling 
water. 


BERLINER LOBSTER. 


One fresh lobster, cut into small pieces, put in butter size 
of egg, melt quickly in double boiler. Beat up yolks of three 
eges with one-half pint of best cream; beat slowly while 
standing in another dish of hot water till creamy, then take 
off the fire. Add salt and paprica to taste and small glass of 
best sherry. Pour over lobster and serve quickly and hot. 


GERMAN RED CABBAGE. 


Shave one head of red cabbage very fine, put slowly into 
quart of boiling water; add one onion cut fine, two large 
apples, salt, pepper and allspice to taste, wineglass best sherry, 
one-quarter cup vinegar, two tablespoons sugar, butter size 
of two eggs, let simmer one and one-half or two hours and 
serve hot. This is delicious. 


GERMAN COFFEE CAKE. 


To a quart of lukewarm milk use one Fleischman’s yeast 
cake, flour enough to make stiff sponge (sifting flour twice be- 
fore using), knead till batter shows large bubbles, mix in even- 
‘Ing; next morning knead again; put batter about three-quar- 
ters high in tins, let raise till twice this size, glaze with melted 
butter, and sprinkle with cinnamon and sugar over top (or 
chopped almonds instead of cinnamon). Bake in medium 
hot oven. Serve with coffee. 


EORBOLUeR LECH 
(Recipe in Native’s Own Words.) 


Wash him well, much wash in cold water, the rice water 
make him stick, wash all quite away. Water boil in sauce- 
pan all ready, very fast; throw rice in, can’t burn water shake 
him so much. Boil quarter of an hour or little more. Rub 
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‘rice in finger and thumb, if soft him well done. Put rice 
in colander, hot water go away; pour cup of cold water on 
him; put back rice in saucepan, keep him covered up near 
fire; then rice all done, eat him up. 


BAKED RICE CURRY. 
An East Indian Dish. 


Wash a cupful of raw rice in three waters, and let it soak 
fifteen minutes in water enough to cover it. Boil an onion 
in a quart of water with a little salt until the onion is very 
soft. Strain the water, squeezing the onion hard in a bit of 
cloth. Throw it away, put the water over the fire with a 
heaping teaspoonful of curry-powder, and when it boils again 
pour upon the rice and the water in which it was soaked. 
Turn all into a jar with a close top, or a casserole dish with 
a cover, and set-in a moderate oven until the rice has soaked 
up the liquid and is swollen and soft, but not broken. Serve 
in a deep, open dish, and pour over it a few spoonfuls of 
melted butter, loosening the rice gently with a fork to allow 
the butter to penetrate to the bottom. Serve with roast 
chicken, veal, or fish. 
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BEVERAGES. 


Boiling water is a very important desideratum in the 
making of a good cup of coffee or tea, but the average house- 
wife is very apt to overlook this fact. Do not boil the water 
more than three or four minutes; longer boiling ruins the 
water for coffee or tea-making, as most of its natural pro- 
perties escape by evaporation, leaving a very insipid liquid, 
composed mostly of lime and iron, that would ruin the best 
coffee, and give the tea a dark, dead look, when it ought to be 
the reverse. 

Water left in the tea-kettle over night must never be used 
for preparing the breakfast coffee; no matter how excellent 
your coffee or tea may be, it will be ruined by the addition of 
water that has been boiled more than once. 


THE HEALING PROPERTIES OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


The medical properties of these two beverages are con- 
siderable. Tea is used advantageously in inflammatory dis- 
eases and as a cure for the headache. Coffee is supposed to 
act as a preventive of gravel and gout, and to its influence 
is ascribed the rarity of those diseases in France and Turkey. 
Both tea and coffee powerfully counteract the effects of opium 
and intoxicating liquors; though, when taken in excess, and 
without nourishing food, they themselves produce, tempor- 
arily at least, some of the more disagreeable consequences in- 
cident to the use of ardent spirits. In general, however, 
none but persons possessing great mobility of the nervous 
system, or enfeebled or effeminate constitutions, are injuri- 
ously affected by the moderate use of tea and coffee in con- 
nection with food. 
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MAKING COFFEE. 


1. The coffee should be roasted just before use; as if kept 
more than one day after roasting there is a decided loss of 
aroma. 


2. The simplest way of roasting coffee is in an enamelled 
frying-pan. Roast the beans over a mild, smokeless fire until 
the beans turn a rich brown color, not black. The beans must 
be constantly stirred and turned, or they will burn. 


3. Take one large tablespoonful of coffee powder for each 
cup of coffee required. 


4. Put the powder into a jug and pour boiling water over 
it in the proportion of half a cupful of water to each table- 
spoonful of coffee powder. The water must be at full boiling 
point. 


5. Let the coffee stand in the jug for half an hour, and 
then strain through a linen or cotton bag (muslin is too thin) 
into the coffee-pot. 


6. To one-quarter of a cupful of coffee add three-fourths 
ef boiling milk, and sugar to taste. 


The directions must be strictly adhered to. 


GINGER BEER. * 


Pour ten quarts of boiling water on three pounds of white 
sugar, three ounces of whole ginger bruised, three ounces of 
cream of tartar, the thin rind and juice of six lemons. When 
cool add six teaspoons of brewer’s yeast or yeast cakes; let 
stand two days, bottle and cork. 


BEVERAGE. 


Ingredients are: three lemons, one ounce of tartaric acid 
and three pounds of sugar. Pare rind of lemons as thin as pos- 
sible, put rinds, white sugar and tartaric into a jar and cover 
with quart boiling water, and stir till sugar is melted. When 
cold add the juice of the lemons and two quarts of cold water. 
When about to serve add two bottles of ginger ale. 
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~ RUSSIAN TEA. 


One quart of boiling water poured on two tablespoonfuls 
of black tea; add large cup or three parts of sugar and the 
juice of four lemons. Let stand two hours, then strain 


through a cloth; add large piece of ice. A delicious drink 
for hot weather. | 


CHOCA. 


This drink is a combination of coffee and chocolate, and 
has many adherents. ‘To prepare it, scald one pint of milk 
and add the same amount of boiling water. Mix together 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar and one scant cupful of grated 
chocolate. Add sufficient of the hot hquid to mix to a smooth 
paste, gradually dilute and turn into the milk and water, 
then cook gently for five minutes. Add a pinch of salt, one 
pint of very strong clear coffee, and ten drops of vanilla, and 


take from the fire. Serve with whipped cream for luncheon 
or 5 o'clock tea. 


GINGER CORDIAL. 


One gallon of whisky, eight lemons, four pounds of 
sugar, quarter-pound of whole ginger biscuit, one quart of 
water added to the sugar, and four pounds of red currants 
if made in summer. Put the whisky, lemons and ginger 
in a crock and let it stand for three days, stirring every day ; 
then strain and add the sugar, which has been dissolved in 
the quart of water. Stir until all is well mixed; then bottle. 
Ready for use at once. 


MILK PUNCH. 


Pare six oranges and six lemons as thin as possible; grate 
them with lump sugar to get the flavor. Steep the peels in a 
quart of rum and a pint of brandy in a close crock for twenty- 
four hours. Squeeze the fruit on two pounds of sugar; add 
four quarts of water and one quart of boiling hot new milk; 
then stir the rum and brandy into the above and run it 
through a jelly bag until perfectly clear. Bottle and cork at 
once. It will keep good for some weeks. 
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- MILK PUNCH. Re 


Steep rinds cut from ten or twelve lemons in one bottle 
brandy for three days with a grated nutmeg; shake fre- 
quently. Dissolve two pounds loaf sugar in one and one-half 
bottles water, add two bottles rum, one pint lime juice and 
the above lemon brandy. Bring one bottle of fresh milk to 
a boil, and that instant pour it into the other ingredients, 
stirring constantly. Let stand twenty-four hours and strain 
through double flannel; cork well. Will keep any time. 


CLARET CUP. 


For about fifty people put six bottles of claret, six of soda 
water, four lemons and six wine glasses of curacao. A large 
lump of ice. Peel lemons quite thin, throw the rind in bowl 
and then squeeze in the lemons; put a lump of ice in bowl 
first. Then pour claret on top of it, putting claret and 
soda in last. Sugar to taste. 


CLARET CUP (ARMY RECIPE). 


One quart claret, one bottle soda, one-half pound crushed 
ice, four tablespoons sugar, one-quarter teaspoon grated nut- 
meg, wineglass of brandy or maraschino. 


CAFE FRAPPH. 


To one quart strong coffee sweetened, add the beaten 
whites one egg and freeze. Serve in classes with Wes 
cream on top, or with vanilla ice cream. 


BLACK, OR AFTER-DINNER COFFEE. 


One cupful of freshly ground coffee; three large cupfuls 
of freshly boiled water. Make as directed in last recipe, run- 
ning through the filter three times. Serve in small cups, 
and give the drinkers their choice of sugar or no sugar. Black’ 
coffee is a good digestive agent and is far more wholesome 
than coffee mixed with cream or milk. 
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CAFE AU LAIT. 


One-half cupful of ground coffee; two cupfuls of boiling 
water; one cupful and a half of fresh milk. Make the coffee 
in the usual way. Strain into a coffee-pot or pitcher, add the 
milk, scalding hot, and set for five minutes, closely covered, 
in boiling water. When allowed to cool and then iced this 
is a favorite beverage at hot-weather luncheons and picnics. 


CHOCOLATE. 


Allow to six tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate a pint of 
boiling water, and as much milk. Rub the chocolate to a 
paste with a little cold water, and stir into the hot water. 
Boil twenty minutes; add the milk and boil ten minutes 
longer, stirring often. Sweeten in the cups. It is improved 
by laying upon the surface of each cup a teaspoonful of cream. 


COCOA. 


“ Cocoa,” says a noted writer upon Dietetics, “is, for gen- 
eral use, a milder, less stimulating, and more nutritious bev- 
erage than tea or coffee.” As it contains fifty per cent. of 
fat and twelve per cent. of albuminoids, the chemical analysis 
bears out the assertion. Boil a pint of water, rub three table- 
spoonfuls of grated cocoa to a smooth paste with cold water, 
and stir into the hot water. Boil ten minutes, hard, and pour 
upon it a pint of hot milk (with abit of soda in it). Boil 
for ten minutes longer, stirring and beating well. Sweeten 
in the cups. 


LEMONADE. 


Four lemons, rolled, peeled, and sliced; four large spoon- 
fuls of sugar; one quart of water. Put lemons (sliced) and 
sugar into a pitcher and let them stand for an hour, then add 
water and ice. If you substitute Apollinaris for plain water 
you have a most. refreshing drink. : 


ORANGEADE. 


__ Make as you would lemonade, but add the juice of a lemon, 
a few bits of shredded orange-peel, and a slice of pineapple, 
Orangeade is insipidly sweet without these additions, 
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RASPBERRY OR BLACKBERRY VINEGAR. | 


Put a gallon of berries into a great crock and crush them 
well with a potato-beetle or wooden mallet. Cover an inch 
deep in cider-vinegar. Set in the hot sunshine for a day and 
leave all night in the cellar. Stir six times during the day 
of sunning. Strain and squeeze the berries dry and throw 
them away. Put another gallon of mashed berries into the 
strained vinegar and leave again in the sun all day and an- 
other night in the cellar. On the morrow strain and squeeze 
the berries and measure the liquid thus gained. For each 
quart allow a pint of water, and for every pint of the water 
thus added, five pounds of sugar (you have then five pounds 
ot sugar for every three pints of mingled juice, vinegar, and 
water). ‘Turn into a porcelain-lined or agate-iron kettle and 
set over the fire, stirring until the sugar melts. Heat to 
boiling, and boil hard one minute to throw up the scum. 
Skim well, take from the fire, strain and, while still warm, 
bottle. Seal the corks with a mixture of beeswax and resin. 


RASPBERRY ROYAL. 


is made as in the last recipe, but a pint of fine brandy is 
added to every three quarts of the raspberry vinegar just be- 
fore it is bottled. 


BLACKBERRY CORDIAL. 


Pound and squeeze enough blackberries through a coarse 
muslin bag to make a quart of juice. Put this into an agate- 
iron or porcelain-lined kettle, with a pound of sugar, two 
teaspoonfuls each of grated nutmeg, cinnamon, and allspice, 
and one teaspoonful of cloves. Tie the spices up in little 
thin muslin bags and stir the, sugar until dissolved. Set 
over the fire and cook together, after the boil begins, fifteen 
minutes. ‘Take off the scum, turn into a jar, and cover closely 
while it cools. When perfectly cold strain out the spices and 
add a pint of good brandy. Bottle and seal. This cordial 
will keep for years and is valuable in case of summer com- 
plaint and other intestinal disorders. 
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TO MAKE BUTTER. 


Thoroughly scald the churn, then cool well with ice or 
spring water. Now pour in the thick cream; churn fast at 
first, then, as the butter forms, more slowly, always with per- 
fect regularity; in warm weather, pour a little cold water into 
the churn, should the butter form slowly; in winter, if the 
cream is too cold, add a little warm water to bring to the pro- 
per temperature. When the butter has “ come,” rinse the sides 
of the churn down with cold water, and take the butter up 
with the perforated dasher or a wooden ladle, turning it dexter- 
ously just below the surface of the buttermilk to catch every 
stray bit; have ready some very cold water, in a deep wooden 
tray, and into this plunge the dasher when you draw it from 
the churn; the butter will float off, leaving the dasher free. 
When you have collected all the butter, gather behind a wooden 
butter-ladle, and drain off the water, squeezing, and pressing 
the butter with the ladle; then pour on more cold water, and 
work the butter with the ladle to get the milk out, drain off 
the water, sprinkle salt over the butter,—a tablespoonful to 
a pound—work it in a little, and set in a cool place for an 
hour to harden, then work and knead it until not another 
drop of water exudes, and the butter is perfectly smooth and 
close in texture and polish; then with the ladle make up into 
rolls, little balls, stamped pats, ete. 

The churn, dasher, tray and ladle, should be well scalded 
before using, so that the butter will not stick to them, and 
then cooled with very cold water. 

When you skim cream into your cream jar, stir it well 
into what is already there, so that it may all sour alike; and 
no fresh cream should be put with it within twelve hours be- 
fore churning, or the butter will not come quickly, and per- 
haps not at all. 

*22 
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Butter is indispensable in almost all culinary preparations. 
Good, fresh butter, used in moderation, is easily digested; it 
is softening, nutritious, and fattening, and is far more easily 
digested than any other of the oleaginous substances some- 
times used in its place. 


TO MAKE BUTTER QUICKLY. 


Immediately after the cow is milked, strain milk into clean 
pans, and set it over a moderate fire until it is scalding hot; 
do not let it boil; then set it aside; when it is cold, skim 
off the cream; the milk will still be fit for any ordinary use; 
when you have enough cream, put it into a clean earthen 
basin; beat it with a wooden spoon until the butter is made, 
which will not be long; then take it from the milk and work 
it with a little cold water, until it is free from milk; then 
drain off the water, put a small tablespoonful of fine salt to 
each pound of butter, and work it in. A small teaspoonful 
of fine white sugar, worked in with the salt, will be found an 
improvement—sugar is a great preservative. Make the butter 
in a roll; cover it with a bit of muslin, and keep it in a cool 


place. <A reliable recipe. A 


A BRINE TO PRESERVE BUTTER. 


First work your butter into small rolls, wrapping each one 
carefully in a clean muslin cloth, tying them up with a string. 
Make a brine, say three gallons, having it strong enough of 
salt to bear up an egg; add half a teacupful of pure, white 
sugar, and one tablespoonful of saltpetre; boil the brine, and 
when cold strain it carefully. Pour it over the rolls so as to 
more than cover them, as this excludes the air. Place a 
weight over all to keep the rolls under the surface. 


PUTTING UP BUTTER TO KEEP. 


Take of the best pure, common salt two quarts, one ounce 
of white sugar and one of saltpetre; pulverize them together 
completely. Work the butter well, then thoroughly work in 
an ounce of this mixture to every pound of butter. ‘The butter 
to be made into half-pound rolls, and put into the following 
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brine—to three gallons of brine strong enough to bear an egg, 
add a quarter of a pound of white sugar. 


CURDS AND CREAM. 


One gallon of milk will make a moderate dish. Put one 
spoonful of prepared rennet to each quart of milk, and when 
you find that it has become curd, tie it loosely in a thin cloth 
and hang it to drain; do not wring or press the cloth; when 
drained, put the curd into a mug and set in cool water, which 
must be frequently changed (a refrigerator saves this trouble). 
When you dish it, if there is whey in the mug, ladle it gently 
out without pressing the curd; lay it on a deep dish, and pour 
fresh cream over it; have powdered loaf-sugar to eat with it; 
also hand the nutmeg grater. 

Prepared rennet can be had at almost any druggist’s, and 
at a reasonable price. Ask for Crosse & Blackwell’s Prepared 
Rennet. ; 


NEW JERSEY CREAM CHEESE. 


First scald the quantity of milk desired; let it cool a little, 
then add the rennet; the directions for quantity are given on 
the packages of “ Prepared Rennet.” When the curd is 
formed, take it out on a ladle without breaking it; lay it on 
a thin cloth held by two persons; dash a ladleful of water 
over each ladleful of curd, to separate the curd; hang it up 
to drain the water off, and then put it under a light press for 
one hour; cut the curd with a thread into small pieces; lay 
a cloth between each two, and press for an hour; take them 
out, rub them with fine salt, let them he on a board for an 
hour, and wash them in cold water; let them he to drain, and 
in a day or two the skin will look dry; put some sweet grass 
under and over them, and they will soon ripen. 


COTTAGE CHEESE. 


Put a pan of sour or loppered milk on the stove or range, 
where it is not too hot; let it scald until the whey rises to 
the top (be careful that it does not boil, or the curd will be- 
come hard and tough). Place a clean cloth or towel over a 
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sieve, and pour this whey and curd into it, leaving it covered 
to drain two or three hours; then put it into a dish and chop 
it fine with a spoon, adding a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and enough sweet cream to make the cheese the 
consistency of putty. With your hands make it into little 
balls flattened. Keep it in a cool place. Many like it made 
rather thin with cream, serving it in a deep dish. You may 
make this cheese of sweet milk, by forming the curd with 
prepared rennet. 


SLIP. 


Slip is bonny-clabber without its acidity, and so delicate is 
its flavor that many persons like it just as well as ice-cream. 
Jt is prepared thus: Make a quart of milk moderately warm; 
then stir into it one large spoonful of the preparation called 
rennet; set it by, and when cool again it will be as stiff as 
jelly. It should be made only a few hours before it is to be 
used, or it will be tough and watery; in summer set the dish 
on ice after it has jellied. It must be served with powdered 
sugar, nutmeg and cream. 


CHEESE FONDU. 


Melt an ounce of butter, and whisk into it a pint of boiled 
milk. Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of flour in a gill of cold 
milk, add it to the boiled milk and let it cool. Beat the yolks 
of four eggs with a heaping teaspoonful of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and five ounces of grated cheese. Whip 
the whites of the eggs and add them, pour the mixture into 
a deep tin lined with buttered paper, and allow for the rising, 
say four inches. Bake twenty minutes and serve the moment 
it leaves the oven. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE. 


Melt an ounce of butter in a sauce-pan; mix smoothly 
with it one ounce of flour, a pinch of salt and cayenne and a 
quarter of a pint of milk; simmer the mixture gently over the 
fire, stirring it all the time, till it is as thick as melted butter ; 
stir into it about three ounces of finely-grated Parmesan, or 
any good cheese. ‘Turn it into a basin, and mix with it the 
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yolks of two well-beaten eggs. Whisk three whites to a solid 
froth, and just before the soufflé is baked put them into it, 
and pour the mixture into a small round tin. It should be 
only half filled, as the fondu will rise very high. Pin a nap- 
kin around the dish in which it is baked, and serve the mo- 
ment it is baked. It would be well to have a metal cover 
strongly heated. Time twenty minutes. Sufficient for six 
persons. 


SCALLOPED CHEESE. 


Any person who is fond of cheese could not fail to like 
this recipe: 

Take three slices of bread, well-buttered, first cutting off 
the brown outside crust. Grate fine a quarter of a pound of 
any kind of good cheese; lay the bread in layers in a buttered 
baking-dish, sprinkle over each the grated cheese, some salt 
and pepper to taste. Mix four well-beaten eggs with three cups 
of milk; pour it over the bread and cheese. Bake it in a 
hot oven as you would cook a bread pudding. This makes 
an ample dish for four people. 


PASTRY RAMAKINS. 


Take the remains or odd pieces of any light puff-paste left 
from pies or tarts; gather up the pieces of paste, roll it out 
evenly, and sprinkle it with grated cheese of a nice flavor. 
Fold the paste in three, roll it out again, and sprinkle more 
cheese over; fold the paste, roll it out, and with a paste-cutter 
shape it in any way that may be desired. Bake the ramakins 
in a brisk oven from ten to fifteen minutes, dish them on a 
hot napkin, and serve quickly. The appearance of this dish 
may be very much improved by brushing the ramakins over 
with yolk of egg before they are placed in the oven. Where 
expense is not objected to, Parmesan is the best kind of cheese 
to use for making this dish. 

Very nice with a cup of coffee for a lunch. 


CAYENNE CHEESE STRAWS. 


A quarter of a pound of flour, two ounces of butter, two 
ounces grated Parmesan cheese, a pinch of salt, and a few 
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grains of cayenne pepper. Mix into a paste with the yolk 
of an egg. Roll out to the thickness of a silver quarter, about 
four or five inches long; cut into strips about a third of an 
inch wide, twist them as you would a paper spill, and lay 
them on a baking-sheet slightly fioured. Bake in a moderate 
oven until crisp, but they must not be the least brown. If put 
away in a tin, these cheese straws will keep a long time. Serve 
cold, piled tastefully on a glass dish. You can make the 
straws of remnants of puff-pastry, rolling in the grated 
cheese. 


CHEESE CREAM TOAST. 


Stale bread may be served as follows: Toast the slices and 
cover them slightly with grated cheese; make a cream for ten 
slices out of a pint of milk and two tablespoonfuls of plain 
flour. The milk should be boiling, and the flour mixed in a 
little cold water before stirring in. When the cream is nicely 
cooked, season with salt and butter; set the toast and cheese 
in the oven for three or four minutes, and then pour the 
cream over them. 


WELSH RAREBIT. 


Grate three ounces of dry cheese, and mix it with the yolks 
of two eggs, four ounces of grated bread, and three of 
butter; beat the whole together in a mortar with a dessert- 
spoonful of made mustard, a little salt and some pepper ; toast 
some slices of bread, cut off the outside crust, cut it in shapes 
and spread the paste thick upon them, and put them in the 
oven, let them become hot and slightly browned, serve hot as 
possible. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE. 


Four tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, one gill milk, yolks 
of two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of butter, two ounces bread, 
one-half teaspoonful of mustard, whites of three eggs, pepper 
and salt to taste. Put the bread and milk on to boil, stir and 
boil until smooth, add the cheese and butter, stir over the fire 
for one minute; take off, add seasoning and the yolks of eggs. 
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Beat the whites to a stiff froth and stir them in carefully; 


pour into a greased baking-dish and bake fifteen minutes in 
a quick oven. 


WELSH RAREBIT. 


Buiter size of an egg in saucepan, two or three cups of 
grated cheese, half pint beer, two beaten-up eggs, cayenne 


and salt to taste, a little grated onion juice. Serve hot on 
toast. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE. 


Two tablespoons butter, three tablespoons flour, half tea- 
spoon salt, dash cayenne pepper, half cup scalded milk, 
quarter cup old cheese, three eggs, yolks and whites. Make 
same as white sauce; add yolks and cheese, set to cool, then 
add whites beaten stiff. Put into a greased pudding dish in 
medium oven, bake fifteen or twenty minutes. 


CHEESE STRAWS. 


Two ounces flour, two ounces butter, three ounces cheese, 
a little salt and cayenne pepper, one egg; grate the cheese 
and mix all together; roll out and cut into thin strips with 
a pastry cutter and bake in a flat tin. 


WELSH RAREBIT. 


One-quarter pound (ordinary) factory cheese, grated, two 
ounces butter, two tablespoons of ale (or the yolks of two raw 
eggs beaten in half a cup of milk), one saltspoon each of salt 
and dry mustard, one-quarter saltspoon of pepper, and a dash 
of cayenne; stir in a saucepan over the fire until melted 
smoothly together. Pour on a couple of slices of toast laid 
on a hot dish. 


DELICIOUS SCALLOPED CHEESE. 


Roll enough dry bread crumbs to fill a cup, soak until soft 
in two cups of sweet milk; mix with three eggs beaten light, 
add one-half pound grated cheese and large tablespoonful of 
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butter in small pieces. Salt and pepper to taste. Put all 
in baking dish and cover the top with sifted bread crumbs 
which have been buttered, peppered and salted. Bake fifteen 
minutes. 


CHEESE STRAWS. 


One cup grated cheese, one cup flour, one-half cup butter ; 
rub together and wet with water like pie-paste, roll thin and 
cut in strips; quick oven; just cut enough at one time for 
oven. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE. 


One cup of milk, three eggs beaten separately, one cup 
erated cheese, two tablespoons (not heaping) flour, two table- 
spoons butter. Season with salt and pepper. Heat butter, 
stir in the flour, add the hot milk. Cook two minutes. Set 
away to cool; when cold stir in the cheese and yolks of eggs. 
Last the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Turn into 
a buttered dish and bake from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
Serve in the same dish. 


CHEESE FONDU. 


Put in a saucepan one tablespoonful of butter and when 
melted stir in the same quantity of flour and a gill of hot 
cream. Stir constantly and when thick and smooth stir in 
six tablespoonfuls of finely grated cheese, a saltspoonful of 
salt and a pinch of cayenne. Turn out into a bowl and beat 
in the beaten yolks of two eggs. Beat the whites of three 
eggs as stiff as possible; have the baking dish heated and 
buttered, and just fifteen minutes before the fondu is wanted 
mix in the whites very quickly and lightly and bake. The 
oven should be hot, but not over hot, and the fondu should 


_ tise to twice its original height. ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOT TARTARE SAUCE. 


One tablespoonful of butter; melt in saucepan; stir in 
one tablespoonful of flour, enough boiling water to make it 
not too thick; let stand to cool five minutes, then drop in 
yolk of one egg and beat up and add a little more butter and 
water if too thick; then add a teaspoonful of vinegar and one 
teaspoonful of chopped pickled cucumber. 


LOBSTER A LA NEWBERG. 


Three tablespoons butter, melted in chafing dish, one can 
lobster, added. When hot add one small cup of milk, one cup 
sherry (very slowly), salt and cayenne to taste. Thicken 
with one tablespoonful cornstarch dissolved in a little milk. 
Just before serving stir in one egg beaten very light. 


‘ 


APPLE STUFFING. 


One pint tart apple-sauce, one small cup bread-crumbs, 
sage, one small onion finely minced, salt and pepper. For 
roast goose, duck and game. 


BAKED APPLES. 


Peel and core as many as will fit your dish. Fill cavities 
in apples with sugar, one clove each, a pinch of cinnamon and 
a bit of butter; put a syrup of hot water and honey or sugar 
around the apples and bake carefully. Never bake apples with 
peel on. 


LEEKS. 


Boil in salted water until tender. Serve on serviette on 
platter with sauce-boat of rich white sauce. 
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SALTED ALMONDS. | 

Blanch almonds by pouring boiling water over and allow- 

ing them to stand till the skins slip off easily. Lay on tins 

with small lumps of butter and place in a hot oven, stirring 

occasionally. When almonds are a golden brown take from 

oven, sprinkle with fine salt and a pinch of cayenne pepper, 
cover with another tin and shake thoroughly. 


S’s. 

One pound flour, one-half pound butter, one-quarter 
pound sugar, the yolks of five eggs. Mix well together and 
put on ice to cool; then form into 8’s; put on ice again till 
quite hard, then dip into egg and sugar, or almonds. Bake 
till brown. 


LAPLANDS FOR BREAKFAST. 


Beat separately the whites and yolks of five eggs; add 
one pint of rich cream and one pint of flour or a little more, 
enough to make the consistency of pound cake. Bake in small 
tins in a quick oven and serve very hot. 


MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 


One calf’s head and two feet; boil in plenty of water until 
the bones will draw out. Boil two veal cutlets in the same 
water until tender for forcemeat balls. To the liquor then 
put a large pint bowl of brown flour, five onions cut in thin 
slices and fried in butter with salt, pepper, and spices. Be- 
fore skimming the soup put in savory, marjoram and thyme. 
Chop with the veal for balls a very little spice. Take the pieces 
of cheek which boil off the head and cut in little squares and 
add to soup. Boil four or five eggs hard. Chop the whites 
and put yolks whole in the soup. When you serve the soup 
put in wine to taste, port or sherry, say two wineglasses, and 
slices of lemon, or squeeze and stir the juice in. 


HUNGRY BOY’S LUNCH. 


Cut thick slices of bread, set in oven to get warm. Fry 
sausages in a little dripping until well browned, dredge flour 
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over and when well browned pour in boiling water. Gravy 
should be thick, rich and plenty of it. Arrange three sau- 
sages on each slice and pour gravy over after putting slices 
on hot plates. A winter dish. 


SPAGHETTI. 


Boil in milk in double boiler till tender and thickening. 
Add lump of butter, salt, pepper, and for medium sized dish 
half cup grated cheese and two cups tomatoes. Turn into 
baking dish, cover with crumbs and brown. 


OYSTER SOUP. 


Boil a knuckle of veal with one small onion, two blades of 
mace, two small red peppers, two or three celery leaves and 
salt to taste, in four quarts of water, adding more water till 
the meat is boiled to shreds. Strain and set the liquor to 
cool. When cold skim off every particle of fat, and leave 
behind any grounds that may be at the bottom of the jelly, 
which should be firm. Put the jelly over the fire; when boil- 
ing add half a pint of cream and a pint of milk; thicken with 
flour previously blended to the consistency of cream, or oyster 
crackers powdered. Stir till the soup is thickened, then add 
the oysters, stirring constantly for three or four minutes. A 
small knuckle of veal should make about three quarts of 
strong jelly. 


WELSH RAREBIT. 


Quarter pound rich cream cheese, one-quarter cup cream 
or milk, one teaspoonful mustard, one-half teaspoonful salt, a 
few grains of cayenne, one egg, one teaspoonful butter, four 
slices of toast. Break the cheese in small pieces, or if hard 
grate it. Put it with the milk in a double boiler. Toast the 
bread and keep it hot. Mix the mustard, salt and pepper; add 
the egg, and beat well. When the cheese is melted, stir in 
the egg and butter, and cook two minutes, or until it thickens 
a little, but do not let it curdle. Pour it over the toast. 
Many use ale instead of cream. 
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KEBOBBED OYSTERS. 


First drain fifty oysters; chop sufficient parsley to make 
two tablespoonfuls, of celery the same. Beat two eggs and 
add to them a tablespoonful of oyster hquid. Put on a board 
a pint of bread-crumbs. Have at your left side an ordinary 
baking-dish. Lift the oysters by the muscular part, dip them 
in egg, then in bread-crumbs, and put them at once in the 
bottom of the baking-dish. Sprinkle over half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of pepper, a sprinkling of parsley and celery ; 
then dip and put in another layer of oysters, etc., until all 
are used. Cut small pieces of butter over the top and bake 
in a quick oven for fifteen or twenty minutes. Serve in the 
dish in which they were baked. These are much better than 
scalloped oysters, and make a very acceptable luncheon dish. 


BOUCHEES A LA REINE. 


Half minced chicken, two ounces ham, six minced mush- 
rooms, trouffle, gill of cream, yolks of two eggs. Make 
some caisses of puff paste, or line little moulds with the paste. 
Put into a stewpan white sauce, add the chicken, ham, etc., 
when it is hot add the cream and lastly stir in the yolks of 
eggs. ill the caisses and serve. 


BATTER OF TIMBALES. 


One cup flour, one-half pint milk, one egg. Put the flour 
into a basin; drop in yolk of egg. Stir in the milk by degrees. 
Whip the white to a stiff froth and add lightly. Dip your 
hot iron into this and fry in deep boiling lard. 


HORSERADISH SAUCE. 


One-half teaspoon mustard, two teaspoons granulated 
sugar, salt and pepper to taste, one-quarter cup vinegar, one- 
quarter cup grated horseradish. Mix mustard and sugar, 
vinegar, etc.; add radish; three-quarters cup whipped cream. 


COLD SAVORY. 


One pint cream whipped stiff, then mix in one ounce of 
dissolved isinglass and some grated cheese. Put in tiny 
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moulds when cold, turn out and serve on lettuce leaves, with a 
slice of tomato under each leaf. 


POACHED APRICOTS. 


Upon some slices of sponge cake place halves of apricots 
(the round sides uppermost), and whip the whites of two or 
three eggs to a snow frost with sugar. Place this around 
the apricot halves so as to make them resemble poached eggs. 
Whipped cream, if obtainable, is even better than the merin- 
gue. <A little of the apricot juice should be added as 
flavoring. 


SAVORY. 


Toast slices of white or brown bread, half-inch thick; one 
yolk of egg, tablespoonful of cream, one ounce of bread 
crumbs, two ounces of grated cheese; pepper, salt, cayenne 
to taste; pour the mixture on the toast, brown in oven and 
serve very hot. 


GINGER APPLES. 


Four pounds apples, four pounds (preserving) sugar, one- 
half pound white ginger. Infuse the ginger in boiling water 
for several hours to extract all the substance. Pare the ap- 
ples neatly and quarter them, removing the cores. ‘Throw 
them into a basin of cold water. Put into a preserving pan 
the sugar and two pints water, using the ginger water as part 
of it. Bring this to a boil and boil for five minutes. Now 
lift the apples from the water into the pan and boil for three- 
quarters of an hour or till they become transparent. Put in 
jars and cover. Firm apples, such as Newton Pippins or 
Scotch apples, are the best. 


CREAM TOMATO SOUP. 


One can of tomatoes, one quart of water, piece of butter 
size of an egg in scalding milk, one quart of milk; salt and 
pepper to taste. Cook tomatoes thoroughly in water; have 
milk scalding in a double boiler to prevent scorching. When 
tomatoes are done, add a large teaspoonful of soda, which 
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will cause a violent effervescence. It is best to set vessel in 
a pan before adding soda, to prevent waste. When the com- 
motion has ceased add milk and seasoning. 


KING KALAKUA’S CURRY FOR SHRIMPS AND 
CHICKEN. 


Ingredients—One cocoanut, one clove, garlic, one piece of 
root ginger size of nutmeg. Grate all these, and add a few 
shreds of onion, two tablespoonfuls curry powder, one quart, 
or less, of new milk. Put all these on stove and let simmer 
for an hour or so, until all the oil is quite extracted from the 
cocoanut; strain, pressing the cocoanut quite dry. 

For shrimps—Heat again, adding a little butter, salt and 
corn-starch to bring to consistency of rich, smooth cream, and 
add the shrimps in time to heat well through. 

For chicken or any meat preferred—Omit the onion in 
the first preparation, which put in the pan with a big spoon- 
ful of butter; stir until hot, then add chicken cut in small 
pieces; stir until the glaze is formed, and add only sufficient 
water to cook the meat thoroughly and slowly; when done 
turn into it the curry mixture and thicken with corn-starch. 
In the tropics rice is always served in a separate dish, to be 
eaten with any curry, cut limes or lemons, and mango chut- 
ney; also “ Bombay Ducks,” a kind of long, thin, dried fish, 
about half an inch wide and six inches long, very crisp. 
These accompaniments are handed together on a tray. 


TIMBALE DE VOLAILLE. 


Cut a cooked chicken into small peices; chop up mush- 
room, ham, and truffles, and stir into white sauce. Line a 
mould with pieces of macaroni, cooked, cut in even lengths; 
fill in with the volaille and steam one hour. Turn out very 
carefully. Serve with white or brown sauce. 


LAMB HARICOT. 


Brown two pounds of nicely trimmed chops; brown care- 
fully a sliced onion; add a couple of carrots cut in pieces, 
pepper, salt, and a cup of hot water; cook slowly two hours. 
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Add more water if necessary; thicken slightly with browned 
flour when cooked. A little minced parsley improves the 
haricot. 


GOOD BEEF STEW. 


Take a good round steak, two or three pounds; brown well 
on both sides in butter. Then add a pint of water; cook very 
slowly well covered two hours, then add pepper, salt and 
minced onion if liked, and cook half an hour longer. The 
addition of stoned olives and mushrooms improve this very 
much. 


BERLIN KIDNEY. 


Cut six lamb kidneys, skin and fry in butter for a few 
minutes; one cup green peas, one-half onion chopped fine, 
rich gravy with stock, one tablespoon flour, two tablespoons 
Worcester sauce. Mix all together until thoroughly heated. 


MAPLE MOUSSE. 


The yolks of four eggs, one pint of cream, one cup of 
maple syrup. Whip the cream very stiff, beat the eggs and 
place them in a double boiler; pour in the maple syrup and 
stir constantly until the mixture gathers on the spoon. Then 
take off the stove and beat till cold. Stir into the whipped 
cream; put in a freezer that has been previously packed in 
ice and salt. Let stand four hours. 


FORCEMEAT FOR VEAL, TURKEYS, FOWLS, HARE. 


The liver, two ounces ham or lean bacon, one-quarter 
pound suet, rind of half a lemon, teaspoonful minced parsley, 
teaspoonful minced sweet herbs, salt, cayenne, pounded 
mace, to taste, six ounces bread-crumbs, two eggs. Shred 
the ham or bacon and liver, chop the suet, lemon peel and — 
herbs very fine. Add the seasoning to taste, salt, cayenne and 
mace, and blend all thoroughly together with the bread-crumbs 
before wetting. Then beat and strain the eggs, work them 
up with the other ingredients and the foremeat will be ready 
for use. 
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STEWED RABBIT. 


One rabbit, two large onions, six cloves, one small tea- 
spoon chopped lemon peel, a few forcemeat balls, thickening 
of butter and flour, and large tablespoonful mushroom 
catsup. Cut the rabbit into small joints, put them into a 
stewpan, add the onions sliced, and the cloves and minced 
lemon peel. Pour in sufficient water to cover the meat and 
when the rabbit is nearly done drop in a few forcemeat balls, 
to which has been added the liver finely chopped. Thicken 
the gravy with flour and butter, put in the catsup, give one 
boil and serve. ‘Time, rather more than one-half hour. 


CREAMED LOBSTER. 


Take the meat of a middle sized lobster, chop it fine, add 
half a pint of whipped cream, one-quarter of an ounce of gela- 
tine which has been soaked in water, a little anchovy sauce, 
salt and cayenne. Stir it gently till nearly set, and pour into 
a slightly oiled border mould. When turned out, fill the 
centre with mayonnaise, garnish with mashed green peas put 
through a forcepipe, and the claws round the outside. 


MOUSSE. 


One pound cooked lean ham, one pint of cream, one- 
quarter pint aspic jelly (liquid); a very little glaze, one 
liqueur of brandy; seasoning of pepper to taste. Mode.—Have 
ready a saucepan with the aspic just warm, mince the ham 
and pass through a wire sieve, add it to the aspic with the 
glaze brandy and pepper, whip the cream a little thick and 
add half a pint; then whisk over a slow fire until the in- 
gredients are well mixed (do not allow it to get too hot), 
take it off the fire and slowly stir in the remaining half pint 
of cream; put a little cochineal to make the mousse a nice 
pink (the color of ham); pour the whole into a souffle dish 
end let it stand to get quite cold. When it is quite set, pour 
over the top a little aspic; let this also set, then ornament 
with truffles or white of egg. Sufficient for eight persons. 
Seasonable at any time. 
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BEET SALAD. 


Boil half a dozen young beets, chop fine and pour over 
them warm vinegar with a little sugar in it. Slice very thin 
a couple of bunches of chives, and chop fine three stalks of 
celery. This will serve twelve people. In serving make a 
foundation of celery leaves, and on it place first the thin 
slices of chives, then a layer of beets, then chives, and sprinkle 
over them the chopped celery. Pour over all a salad dressing. 


MAYONNAISE. 


One teaspoonful mustard, one-half teaspoonful salt, a 
dust of pepper, yolk of one egg. Mix well. Then add drop 
by drop three-quarters cup of olive oil, beating constantly dur- 
ing mixing. If it grows too thick add two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar. If it is to be used:immediately add one-half cup of 
whipped cream. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE. 


One large cup milk, one-half cup scant bread-crumbs. Set 
over boiling water, stir till smooth. Take from fire and add 
cne large tablespoon butter, four tablespoonfuls grated cheese, 
salt, cayenne, two yolks eggs beaten well. Fold in the whites 
of eggs well beaten. Bake in buttered dish for twenty min- 
utes in a pan of hot water. Serve at once. 


LEMON CHEESE. 


One-quarter pound fresh butter, juice of three large 
lemons, and grated peel of one, three fresh eggs very well 
beaten, one pound white granulated sugar. Make in double 
boiler, boiling to the consistency of thick honey—stirring all 
the while. Hxcellent. 


CHEESE STRAWS. 


Two ounces butter, two ounces flour, two ounces bread- 
crumbs, two ounces cheese, salt and cayenne pepper. Grate 
the cheese and mix the ingredients into a paste; season with 
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the pepper and salt; roll out very thin and cut into strips 
quarter of an inch wide and six inches long, then twist sev- 
eral times and lay on a buttered tin dish. Bake about five 
minutes. 


MACARONI AND CHEESE. 


Two cups boiled macaroni, one cup sauce. Sauce.—One 
tablespoon butter, one tablespoon flour, one cup sweet milk, 
three tablespoons grated cheese, one-half teaspoon salt, two 
dashes cayenne pepper. Put butter and flour in saucepan, 
stir until well blended; add milk, stir until it comes to a boil, 
add salt, pepper and cheese; stir until cheese melts; turn 
boiled macaroni into the sauce; stir well, turn into a dish, 
sprinkle with fine bread-crumbs and brown in oven. 


GAME PIE. 


Two turkey livers, the legs of two partridges, one and a 
half pounds of forcemeat, one and a half cups of bread- 
crumbs, half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful 
of cloves. Chop up the livers very fine, also the meat of the 
partridge legs; add the bread-crumbs after having put them 
through a sifter; add pepper and salt to taste. Mix all to- 
gether and moisten with water. Put it in a pan and cook for 
half an hour, keeping it moist and turning over often. Put 
in a pie dish and cover with paste and bake. To be eaten 


cold. 
HEAD CHEESE. 


Take a half dozen pigs’ feet and two hocks, clean thor- 
oughly and cut in pieces, and put them in a large pot, and 
cover them with cold water. When the hocks are very tender 
remove them and cut up the meat in small pieces, but do 
not use the fat. Let the pigs’ feet cook on, adding a good 
large onion, and let them reduce. Strain the juice and add 
it to the meat of the hocks. Put in pepper and salt to taste, 
and cinnamon and cloves to taste. Put all back in the pot , 
to simmer a few minutes. Add two tablespoonfuls of sherry 
or more according to taste, and put into moulds. 
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WELSH RAREBIT (WEBB’S). 

Half a glass of old ale, half a pound of old cheese, pinch 
red pepper, sufficient mustard to cover five cent piece, dash 
of Lea & Perrins’ Worcestershire sauce. Grate cheese fine, 
place in a chafing-dish or small saucepan on fire, rub well with 
back of spoon until thoroughly dissolved ; mix pepper, mustard 
and Worcester sauce thoroughly with ale, and pour into 
cheese. Thoroughly mix until smooth. Serve on buttered 
toast, cut diamond shape on red-hot dish. 


CLAMS A LA FINANCIERE (WEBB’S). 


Open two dozen fresh clams, taking care to retain all the 
liquor found in shell, also shells to serve up in. Stew in their 
cwn liquor for five minutes, cut into pieces the size of peas. 
Take a slice of mild cured ham, cut into small dice; place 
in a small saucepan on fire with sufficient butter to prevent 
burning; fry to a hght brown color, then add half a teaspoon- 
ful of finely chopped onions, tablespoonful fine chopped cel- 
ery; half a tin French mushrooms, half a tin French peas; 
teaspoonful fine chopped parsley. Mix in the clams and 
their liquor. Season to taste with red pepper and salt; stew 
for fifteen minutes. Serve in their own shell made hot, with 
borders of mashed potatoes and garnished with parsley and 
lemon. | 


CHICKEN SAUTE, A LA WEBB. 

Secure a nice plump young chicken, clean and cut into 
pieces, not too small; flour them and saute in good butter 
until of a nice golden brown color; mince half clove of 
garlic very fine, also quarter pod green peppers and cook 
in butter for five minutes. Mix sufficient flour to absorb 
butter, and moisten with half a pint of strong chicken broth; 
stew with a few carrots and turnips cut into small diamond 
shapes until tender; season with salt, and serve on platter 
with Saratoga chip border sprinkled with French peas. 


FUDGE. 


Two cups white sugar, one cup milk, one-quarter pound 
Baker’s unsweetened chocolate, butter the size of a walnut. 
Seald the milk, then add the sugar, butter and chocolate 
broken into small pieces. Boil until it sets when tried in 
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cold water. Take off the fire, and beat until nearly cold. 
Then turn out on plates and mark into squares. 


ORANGE SALAD. 


Peel several oranges, remove the inside skin, leaving the 
pulp as unbroken as possible. Make a very smooth French 
dressing as follows: One teaspoon sugar, three tablespoons 
olive oil, one tablespoon vinegar or lemon juice; mix in the 
order given, adding oil and vinegar slowly. Place a little of 
the orange on a crisp lettuce leaf, pour over a little of the 
dressing and serve. 


GOOD FURNITURE POLISH. 


Half a pint of linseed oil, half a pint of vinegar, half a 
pint of turpentine, half a pint of spirits of wine. 


SPANISH CREAM. 


Three pints of milk, one box of gelatine soaked in half of 
the milk for an hour. Scald the rest of the milk, then stir 
in the gelatine. The yolks of six beaten eggs and eight table- 
spoons of sugar. ‘Take from the fire and allow to cool, when 
put in the beaten whites and turn into a mould. 


ALEXANDRA ROLL (McConkey’s). 


Butter sparingly some thin brown bread, have ready some 
cold game or chicken pounded, about a third of its bulk of 
fresh butter, a few capers, a washed and boned anchovy for 
every ounce or so of chicken, and a good seasoning of cayenne 
pepper. Spread the bread and butter with this mixture, roll 
up cigar fashion, butter the top very lightly and roll half of 
these (cigars) in finely minced parsley and the other half in 
lobster coral or coralline pepper. 


CANOPE DE LUXE (McConkey’s). 


Lightly butter some round pieces of toasted brown bread 
and place on each a slice of hard-boiled egg seasoned with 
oil, vinegar (or lemon juice), coralline pepper and salt. On 
this place a small teaspoonful of caviar seasoned with oil and 
lemon juice and top of all a shelled prawn or a stuffed olive, 
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SWEETBREADS (McConkey’s). 


To prepare sweetbreads always parboil them first. Lay 
them in cold water for about one-half hour, then skin them 
and cut them into pieces as desired. 


SWEETBREADS BREADED WITH TOMATO SAUCE. 
(McConkey’s). 


Prepare a batter of four eggs, one tablespoonful of flour, 
and a little pepper and salt, beat well together, turn the sweet- 
breads in this batter until they are all covered with it, turn- 
ing them afterwards in cracker dust or dry bread crumbs; 
fry in hot boiling lard to a fine light brown color. Serve with 
tomato sauce. 


WELSH RAREBIT (McConkey’s). 


Ingredients: One-half pound cheese grated fine (ordin- 
ary Canadian), one ounce of butter, two tablespoons of milk, 
ale or consomme, one tablespoonful of made mustard, a little 
salt. Melt the butter in a saucepan, then add grated cheese 
and stir till melted, put in the ale, milk or consomme little at 
a time, then the mustard and a very little salt. Stir con- 
stantly till smooth and pour over slices of hot buttered toast. 
This is sufficient to serve three persons, and should take about 
ten minutes to prepare. 


PLAIN RICH CAKE. 


Beat two eggs, add sugar to taste, about two large table- 
spoonfuls; two tablespoonfuls melted butter or cream; two 
large cups of milk. Mix into a stiff batter with ground rice 
and flour in proportion of three cups of rice to one of flour ; 
add baking powder last, about three teaspoonfuls, according 
tc the quantity made; the sugar may be melted if desired. 


ONION SAUCE FOR FOWL OR GAME. 


Mix four tablespoons of flour and one pinch salt with one- 
half pint cream or milk. Bring one pint of milk to a boil 
and slowly add the first mixture, stirring gently. When thick, 
stir in one-half cup onions which have been cut very fine and 
boiled very soft, 
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KIDGRIE, OR DRY CURRY. 


One fowl, butter and lard, four medium onions, two tea- 
spoons curry powder or paste, one teacup of water. Cut a 
fowl into pieces the size of a walnut, put into a stewpan with 
a little lard and stir until nearly cooked. Cut four medium 
sized onions into thin slices, place them in another stew-pan 
with a little lard or butter, grill until nicely browned, when 
add a little more butter or lard, with 2 teaspoons of curry 
mixture or paste; stir a few minutes. Then add the con- 
tents of the two saucepans together and stir until the meat 
is sufficiently cooked. After adding a teacup of water, allow 
t) stand a short time before serving. 


JELLIED VENISON. 


Take a good sized boiling piece of venison, soak in salted 
water one-half hour, then put on to boil, with a small onion, 
a little cayenne pepper, a few cloves, and a dessertspoonful 
of ground cinnamon. When done take the venison out care- 
fully so as not to break; put in mould, then take the liquor 
or stock, add a wine-glass of good port, strain all and pour 
over venison; add a little gelatine if liquor is not sufficient 
to harden. 


GALANTINE OF VEAL. 


Five pounds of breast of veal, one pound of sausage meat, 
a few walnuts, bit of cooked ham or tongue, quarter of a 
pound of grated bread-crumbs, salt, pepper, and nutmeg. 
Bones taken from the veal and veal from the bones. Mix 
with the sausage meat the bread-crumbs, nutmeg, salt, and 
pepper. Put half in the veal, then some ham cut in long 
strips, then walnuts, then more sausage meat, then ham and 
walnuts. Tuck the veal over it and sew up. Tie up in a 
cloth very firmly at ends and stitch cloth at top. Put into 
boiling water and boil for two and a half hours. After it is 
boiled put between two boards to press. 

Glaze for Galantine—Half ounce gelatine, one cup of 
stock, a drop of carmine. Brush the veal over with this 
glaze two or three times. 
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“PEACH MELBA. 


Ingredients.—One pint of custard for ice. Peaches or pears, 
raspberry syrup. Make the custard with one pint of milk and 
five yolks of eggs, vanilla essence to taste; make this custard 
into an ice. When ready for the melba, take the ice out of 
the freezing machine and place in rather a deep dish; then 
put peaches or pears on the top of the ice, then pour raspberry 
syrup over the whole and serve. To make the raspberry 
syrup, take a small jar of raspberry jam and pass through a 
fine sieve. Then take a very small bottle of raspberry syrup 
and well mix with the jam as the syrup alone is not thick 
enough. We always use raspberry and red currant mixed, 
which can be obtained at the grocers, also tinned peaches and 
pears would do nicely. 


SCOTCH HAGGIS. 


Procure the bag and pluck of a sheep, clean the bag very 
carefully, parboil the heart, lights and liver for an hour and 
a half. Let them cool, and then mince very fine; mince also 
a pound of fresh suet and grate the parboiled liver. Mix this 
along with two handfuls of oatmeal (previously browned in 
the oven), a few onions, black pepper, allspice and salt to 
taste. Take the bag and wash it first with cold water, then 
with boiling water. When quite clean fill in the mince, but 
do not let it be more than half full, else the bag will burst. 
Add a little of the liquid in which the meat was parboiled, 
and sew up the bag. Put it in boiling water and prick it 
frequently with a large needle to let the air escape. Boil it 
for three hours with a plate in the bottom of the pot. 


DINNER ENGAGEMENT. 


A dinner engagement is the most exacting of any social 
obligation, and no greater discourtesy can be shown than to 
break it except for serious cause. 


FRIED FOODS. 


There is a popular prejudice against fried foods, and a 
belief that abstaining from them will cure us of our dyspepsia, 
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but if articles are properly fried they should contain no more 
grease than the boiled. 


DECORATION FOR A HOT DAY. 


A pleasant decoration for a hot day may be made of a 
block of ice set in a pan deep enough to hold the drippings, 
but placed on something to raise it above the sides of the 
pan. The pan should be concealed with moss and ferns, or 
flowers, arranged around it loosely so as to partly conceal the 
ice also. A hole cut through the centre of the block of ice, 
and a flat candle, such as are used in night lamps, placed 
within it, gives a brilliant and lovely effect. The block of 
ice should be cut square and weigh at least ten pounds. This 
decoration is easily managed in the country, where ferns are 
readily obtainable. 


FANCY COOKING. 


Fancy cooking has an interest quite as engaging as other 
cccupations of diversion. Fine cooking utensils, gas-stoves, 
and modern conveniences, make the well-appointed kitchen 
as attractive as the laboratory or workship. Trying a new 
dish has the same interest as any other experiment. The 
construction of ornamental pieces is as interesting as other 
fancy work. Making puff-paste, ice-creams, fancy moulding 
of desserts and salads, boiling sugar, etc., are in reality simple 
processes, and with very little practice found to be as easy 
to prepare as dishes which from familiarity have come to be 
called plain cooking. Skill and dexterity of hand may be 
enjoyed in boning, trussing, and larding, and taste shown in 
decorating with truffles and other articles, in moulding with 
flowers and fruits. 


HOW TO STONE OLIVES. 


With a sharp-pointed knife cut through the olive to the 
stone on the blossom end and pare off the meat, turning the 


clive around three times, keeping the knife at not too sharp) 


an angle close to the stone. The meat will then be in one 
curled piece, which can be pressed into its original shape 
again, 
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HOW TO CUT BACON. 


Place the bacon on a board with the rind down. With a 
very sharp knife slice the bacon very thin down to the rind, 
but do not try to cut through it. When enough slices are cut 
run the knife under, keeping it close to the rind, and the 
slices will be free. 


STOVE POLISH. 


One-half pint of turpentine, one pint of water, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, one box of 
polish, or rather black lead (six cakes). 


POLISH FOR MOROCCO FURNITURE. 


Scrape down sufficient red castile soap into turpentine to 
boil into a paste about the consistency of soft soap; then rub 
on any red morocco furniture with a piece of flannel and rub 
off very dry. Be careful and watch the mixture while on the 
stove, as turpentine catches fire very easily. This will keep 
furniture soft and polished. 


HOW TO WASH DISHES. 


To many women the washing of dishes is always distaste- 
ful. The only way in which this can be accounted for is that 
the proper method of washing dishes is not generally under- 
stood. When a young woman is heard to exclaim, “I hate 
to wash dishes,” it may be taken for granted that she is not 
a trained worker. When once the correct method of wash- 
ing them is properly understood the task will lose all its dis- 
tastefulness and becomes interesting, even if not pleasurable. 

Before you begin to wash at all arrange a good, dry place 
to put your dishes when they are dry. Arrange so that you 
have room enough without letting clean dishes touch soiled 
ones or being obliged to put dry dishes on a wet spot. 

Begin with the glass, and see that every glass is emptied. 
Cold water in one, some milk in another, claret in another, 
will soon make your dishwater unfit to wash anything in. 
After the glass, take the delicate china cups and saucers and 
dessert plates. Put your mind on your work. See that each 
piece before it leaves your hand is clean and dry. By the 
time the glass and fine china are washed, the water will be 
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chilled, so either throw it out and make fresh suds for the 
silver, or put it on the stove to reheat while putting the clean 
dishes away. 

When your silver is dry, put it away. Do not let it lie 
where it will be spattered from the washing of the next things. 
Now use your own judgment and see whether the water is 
clean enough and hot enough ‘for the dishes. Never put 
many dishes to wash in at one time. Put dishes of one kind 
in at one time and dishes of another kind in at another time. 
There is economy in the washing of dishes, as well as in every- 
thing else, and every good housekeeper’s experience has been 
that the best way of doing it is to make a good hot suds in 
one pan, have a second pan half filled with very hot water, 
and as the dish is washed in the suds put it right through the 
hot water, thus making sure that every part is rinsed, then 
allow to drain on the draining board, or in another pan. By 
the time a panful of dishes are washed, rinsed, and drained, 
they are still hot enough to wipe, and you will not need more 
than one or two towels. In making the suds, be careful that 
it is not too strong, as too much soap quickly takes off color 
and gilding from the fine china. Never leave the soap in the 
water. Then you can work rapidly. Change the water when 
it 1s necessary. 

Never on any account leave the dishes in the water while 
you go to attend to something else. To do so injures the gild- 
ing and coloring. Remember, if you are quick you can do a 
great deal before the water cools, and you will have to change 
it only when it is soiled. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


A dash of salt added to the whites of eggs makes them 
whip better. 

Not a speck of the yolk must get into the whites which are 
te be whipped. 

Fold the whipped whites into any mixture rather than 
stir them in, as the latter method breaks the air cells. 

Break eggs one at a time into a saucer, so any can be re- 
jected if necessary and the mixture not be spoiled. 

Add a tablespoonful of water to an egg used for crumb- 
ing in order to remove the stringiness. 

Use a double boiler for milk. 
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Milk is scalded when the water in the lower pan boils. 

A pinch of bi-carbonate of soda mixed with tomato before 
milk or cream is added prevents the milk from curdling. 

With sour milk, or molasses, use soda instead of baking 
powder. 

Milk and butter should be kept in closely covered vessels, 
as they readily absorb flavor and odor from other articles. 

Butter added slowly in small bits to creamy mixtures, or 
sauces, prevents a greasy line forming. 

Crumbs grated directly from the loaf give a more delicate 
color than dried crumbs to fried articles. 

Dried crumbs absorb more moisture, and are better for 
watery dishes. 

Crumbs spread over the tops of dishes should be mixed 
evenly with melted butter over the fire; this is a better 
method than having lumps of butter dotted over the crumbs 
after they are spread. 

When the sauce bubbles through the crumbs on top of a 
scallop dish, the cooking is completed. 

Meat should not be washed. It can be cleaned by rubbing 
with a wet cloth, or by scraping with a knife. 

Drippings are better than water for basting meats. 

Meats should not be pierced while cooking. 

Soak salt fish with the skin side up over night. Change 
the water several times. 

To skim sauces, draw the saucepan to the side of the fire, 
throw in a teaspoonful of cold water, and the grease will rise 
so that it can be easily taken off. 

A few drops of onion juice improve made-over meat 
dishes; not enough need be used to give a pronounced onion 
flavor. 

The skimming from soups, drippings from any beef roasts, 
and trimmings from any beef, serve the same uses as lard, 
cottolene, or butter. 

To extract onion juice, press the raw surface of an onion 
against a grater, move it slightly, and the juice will run off 
the point of the grater. 

Chop suet in a cool place, and sprinkle it with flour to 
prevent its oiling and sticking together. Remove the mem- 
brane before chopping it. 
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Add a few drops of rose-water to almonds to prevent their 
oiling when chopped or pounded. 

To loosen grated peel, or other articles, from the grater, 
strike the grater sharply on the table. 

When mixing a liquid with a solid material, add but little 
liquid at a time and stir constantly to prevent lumping. 

When adding cornstarch, arrowroot, or any starchy ma- 
terial to hot liquid, first mix it with enough cold water, or 
milk, to make it fluid; pour it in slowly and stir constantly 
until it becomes clear. 

Soak gelatine in a cool place for an hour in cold water or 
milk. It will then quickly dissolve in hot hquid and have no 
odor. If jellied dishes do not stiffen, add more gelatine; 
boiling down will not effect the purpose. 

Grease moulds evenly with butter or oil, using a brush. 
Lumps of butter on the side of moulds leave an uneven sur- 
face on the article cooked or moulded in them. Moulds for 
jellies are not greased. 

Invert a dish over a mould before turning it, so that the 
form will not break; also, place it in exactly the right spot 
before lifting off the mould. 

It is desirable to pass all liquid mixtures through a 
strainer to make them perfectly smooth. 

To keep dishes warm until time for serving, place the 
saucepan in a pan of hot-water. 

Any flavoring is added after the mixture is cooked, ex- 
cepting for baked dishes. Wine increases the taste of salt, 
therefore, where wine is used for flavoring, very little salt 
' should be put in until after the wine is used, when more can 
be added if necessary. 

Dishes which are to be frozen need an extra amount of 
sweetening. 

Flour raisins before adding them to a mixture in order 
to prevent their settling to the bottom. 

Never slam the oven door, or jar any rising material while 
it is baking. 

Anything being cooked for the second time needs a hot 
oven. 


SAN DW ICH Bs. 


The good housekeeper is never at a loss for sandwich- 
filling. If her larder is. depleted of meat, she turns to eggs; 
if the hens are not complaisant, there is still the worthy 
cheese, the goodly cucumber, the crisp lettuce, the homely 
cress. Marmalade jam and jelly are generally to be secured, 
and honey is not always inaccessible. In short, the sand- 
wich is a joy forever in the subtleness of its interior. Beauti- 
ful effects may be secured in coloring, pink, yellow, green and 
red sandwiches being very easily arranged. For a crimson 
sandwich there is mashed beetroot, for a vermillion shade 
tomato catsup, for a deep or lighter yellow, pounded cheese 
or egg yolks, and for green, lettuce, cress, parsley and pistac- 
chio nuts. Salmon sandwiches or minced ham are pink, and 
cream cheese white. The lot may be combined in rainbow 
effect with great success. Of course one-day old bread of fine, 
firm texture is the first consideration. The best of butter, a 
little softened so as to spread perfectly, and the most careful 
cutting into shape and size exactly. A few tasty recipes for 
sandwiches not quite common are: 


CHEESE AND HONEY. 


Spread cream cheese on daintily cut and buttered slices, 
then spread scantily run honey on the cheese, or mix cheese 
and honey and spread together. Specially good for after- 
noon teas. 


HAM AND CHUTNEY. 


One cup finely minced lean ham, one or two tablespoon- 
fuls chutney. Mix and spread on buttered slices of home- 
made bread. | 
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CHEESE AND MUSTARD SANDWICHES. 


Pound and mix together one cup of broken cheese and a 
teaspoonful of made mustard. Add a tiny drop of cream if 
not soft enough. Salt and a dash of pepper. Spread on thin 
buttered slices. 


LETTUCE SANDWICHES. 


Place leaf of lettuce, or portion thereof, between buttered 
slices, with a small dressing of mayonnaise, and keep very 
cold till ready to use. 


SAVORY SANDWICHES. 


Pound hard boiled yolk of eggs, and if necessary pass 
through sieve. Adda seasoning of salt, pepper, French 
mustard and a little melted butter. Spread on thin crackers 
and serve with celery and ale or beer. 


OLIVE SANDWICHES. 


Mash cream cheese very fine. Chop olives also very small. 
Spread cheese on buttered bread and sprinkle chopped olives 
over it. 


CRIMSON SANDWICHES (COLE’S). 


Take dark-colored, cold boiled beet-root and pass through 
a fine sieve. Flavor with a little tabasco sauce. Spread on 
very white buttered slices, so that the color shows well at 
edges. 


EASTLAWN OYSTER SANDWICHES. 


Thin glutinous brown bread, well buttered. A cupful of 
oysters bearded and dried on a napkin. Cut oysters fine with 
knife (do not chop), season with cayenne, a little salt and 
squeeze lemon-juice over. Then spread sparingly on the 
brown bread and set on the ice till wanted. Very wholesome 
and delicious for supper. 
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GREEN SANDWICHES. 


Chopped parsley and a finely cut white loaf. Butter slices 
and sprinkle with parsley, and pile sandwiches cross-wise on 
plates, decorate with a sprig of parsley in centre of pile. 
The parsley may be tossed in a very little onion-juice if 
relished. 


YELLOW SANDWICHES. 


Yolks of eggs well pounded, color deeply with a trifle of 
annatto, and season with pepper and salt. Spread on thin 
buttered bread and serve on plate covered with a fringed 
yellow tissue paper mat. 


TOAST SANDWICHES. 


Toast very carefully thin stale bread. Spread with cream 
while hot and place between thin slices of buttered bread. 
Some add a dash of nutmeg to the cream and sweeten it a 
very little. These sandwiches should be cut in oblong fingers, 
and are very good eating. 


SALMON SANDWICHES. 


Canned salmon, pounded and mixed with a little mayon- 
naise; season with a dash of cayenne and spread on thin but- 
tered bread. 

All meats, fish or game, used for sandwiches should be 
pounded or minced and spread, never sliced, and the dressing 
should be mixed with the meat and spread together. 


JAM SANDWICH. 


Bake very thin fingers of nice pastry and when cold spread 
daintily on the top of each finger a very little rich jam or 
jelly. Serve laid in star fashion on a large flat plate. 


SMART SANDWICH. 


Mix with some smoothly pounded cheese a tablespoonful 
of Worcester sauce, and spread on buttered slices. 
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HABITANT SANDWICHES. 


Prepare buttered slices from roll loaf. Pare large apples 
and slice through that each slice may fit on bread; remove the 
seeds and core, and after placing on lower slice sprinkle a 
trifle of cheese over the apple, or spread with a rich mayon- 
naise. This is a very tasty “ bonne bouche.” 


CELERY AND CHEESE SANDWICHES. 


Chop cheese and celery together fine; toss in a little may- 
onnaise and spread between thin buttered slices. 


SWISS CHEESE SANDWICHES. 


Procure porous, leathery Swiss cheese and shave into thin- 
nest slices. Spread with a little French mustard and place be- 
tween thin buttered bread. ‘These sandwiches are not sup- 
posed to be “ dainty,” and should be cut a much larger size 
than others. 


WALNUT SANDWICHES. 


Walnut meats with mayonnaise make very tasty sand- 
wiches, so do chopped peanuts or pistacchio. The bread should 
be rather close-grained home-made. For all the foregoing 
sandwiches the crust is always cut from the loaf first. In 
choosing what sandwiches to make for certain occasions the 
suitability should be considered. Cheese isn’t nice for after- 
noon tea, nor jam sandwiches for supper. A meat sandwich 
should not be served with sweets, nor a highly spiced one at 
the end of a meal. 


RAW BEEF SANDWICH. 


For an impromptu supper with ale and celery men are very 
fond of the substantial above named. It is made of finely 
minced beef, seasoned well, and spread between rather thick 
slices of buttered bread. 


BORE SiGe 


Dishes for invalids should be served in the daintiest and 
most attractive way; never send more than a supply for one 
meal; the same dish too frequently set before an invalid 
often causes a distaste, when perhaps a change would tempt 
the appetite. 

When preparing dishes where milk is used, the condition 

of the patient should be considered. Long cooking hardens 
the albumen and makes the milk very constipating; then, if 
the patient should be already constipated, care should be 
taken not to heat the milk above the boiling point. 
‘ The seasoning of food for the sick should be varied ac- 
cording to the condition of the patient; one recovering from 
illness can partake of a little piece of roast mutton, chicken, 
rabbit, game, fish, simply dressed, and simple puddings are 
all light food and easily digested. A mutton chop, nicely 
cut, trimmed and broiled, is a dish that is often inviting to 
an invalid. As a rule, an invalid will be more likely to en- 
joy any preparation sent to him if it is served in small, deli- 
cate pieces. As there are so many small, dainty dishes that 
can be made for this purpose, it seems useless to try to more 
than give a small variety of them. Puddings can be made of 
prepared barley, or tapioca, well-soaked before boiling, with 
an egg added, and a change can be made of light puddings 
by mixing up some stewed fruit with the puddings before 
baking; a bread pudding from stale bread-crumbs, and a 
tiny cup-custard, boiled in a small basin or cup; also various 
drinks, such as milk punch, wine, whey, apple-toddy, and 
various other nourishing drinks. 


BEEFSTEAK AND MUTTON CHOPS. 


Select the tenderest cuts, and broil over a clear, hot fire. 
Let the steak be rare, the chops well done. Salt and pepper; 
lay between two hot plates three minutes, and serve to your 
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patient. If he is very weak, do not let him swallow anything 
except the juice, when he has chewed the meat well. The 
essence of rare beef roasted or broiled, thus expressed, is con- 
sidered by some physicians to be more strengthening than 
beef-tea prepared in the usual manner. 


BEEF TEA. 


One pound of lean beef, cut into small pieces. Put into 
a glass canning-jar without a drop of water; cover tightly, 
and set in a pot of cold water. Heat gradually to a boil, and 
continue this steadily for three or four hours, until the meat 
is like white rags, and the juice all drawn out. Season with 
salt to taste, and when cold, skim. 


VEAL OR MUTTON BROTH. 


Take a scrag-end of mutton (two pounds), put it in a sauce- 
pan, with two quarts of cold water, and an ounce of pearl 
barley or rice. When it is coming to a boil, skim it well, 
then add half a teaspoonful of salt; let it boil until half 
reduced, then strain it, and take off all the fat, and it is 
ready for use. This is excellent for an invalid. If vege- 
tables are liked in this broth, take one turnip, one carrot, 
and one onion, cut them in shreds, and boil them in the broth 
half an hour. In that case, the barley may be served with 
the vegetables in broth. 


OATMEAL GRUEL. 


Put four tablespoonfuls of the best grits (oatmeal 
coarsely ground) into a pint of boiling water. Let it boil 
gently, and stir it often, till it becomes as thick as you wish 
it. ‘Then strain it, and add to it while warm, butter, wine, 
nutmeg, or whatever is thought proper to flavor it. Salt to 
taste. If you make the gruel of fine oatmeal, sift it, mix it first 
to a thick batter with a little cold water, and then put it into 
the sauce-pan of boiling water. Stir it all the time it is 
boiling, lifting the spoon gently up and down, and letting 
the gruel fall slowly back again into the pan. 


~ 
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ORANGE ALBUMEN (for invalid). 


Juice of half an orange, white of an egg, tablespoonful 
of water, sugar to sweeten; strained through muslin; lemon 


can be used. 
CALVES-FOOT JELLY. 


(For an Invalid.) 


Four calves’ feet, which must be perfectly fresh. Get 
the butcher to clean them thoroughly and remove the hoof- 
horns. If not sufficiently white, pour boiling water over 
them and scrape with a knife. Divide each foot in half; 
place over the fire in a preserving pan, three parts full of 
cold water, adding a pinch of salt. Boil till the meat comes 
to shreds, adding water occasionally, and the bones separate 
easily. Strain, set aside to cool (the liquid should measure 
about two quarts). When cool skim off every particle of 
fat, rejecting the sediment beneath the jelly. Add one-third 
of a box of Knox’s gelatine dissolved in the boiling stock; 
take off the fire, add the juice of three lemons and grated 
rind of one, a stick of cinnamon, and sugar to taste. Beat 
up with these the whites of four eggs and broken shells 
slightly beaten, set on the fire again and boil a few minutes 
till a thick scum rises to the top. Set the pan on the back 
of the stove one minute, then pour slowly through a flannel 
jelly bag, returning till the jelly is clear. When finished add 
a pint of sherry. “The bag should be suspended in front of 
the oven and not moved, or the jelly will be cloudy. Cold air 
must be excluded. 


EGG GRUEL. 


Beat the yolk of an egg with one tablespoonful of sugar; 
pour one teacupful of boiling water on it; add the white of 
an egg, beaten to a froth, with any seasoning or spice desired. 
Take warm. 


MILK PORRIDGE. 


The same as arrowroot, excepting it should be all milk, 
end thickened with a scant tablespoonful of sifted flour; let 
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it boil five minutes, stirring it constantly, add a little cold 
milk, and give it one boil up, and it is ready for use. 


ARROWROOT MILK PORRIDGE. 


One large cupful of fresh milk, new if you can get it; one 
cupful of boiling water; one teaspoonful of arrowroot, wet 
to a paste with cold water; two teaspoonfuls of white sugar; 
e pinch of salt. Put the sugar into the milk, the salt into the 
boiling water, which should be poured into a farina-kettle. 
Add the wet arrowroot, and boil, stirring constantly until it 
is clear; put in the milk, and cook ten.minutes, stirring often. 
Give while warm, adding hot milk should it be thicker than 
eruel. 


SLIPPERY-ELM BARK TEA. 


Break the bark into bits, pour boiling water over it, cover, 
end let it infuse until cold. Sweeten, ice, and take for sum- 
mer disorders, or add lemon juice and drink for a bad cold. 


FLAX-SEED LEMONADE. 


To a large tablespoonful of flax-seed, allow a tumbler 
and a half of cold water. Boil them together till the liquid 
becomes very sticky. ‘Then strain it hot over a quarter of 4 
round of pulverized sugar, and an ounce of pulverized gum 
arabic. Stir it till quite dissolved, and squeeze into it the 
juice of a lemon. This mixture has frequently been found 
an efficacious remedy for a cold, taking a wine-glass of it as 
often as the cough is troublesome. 


oo 


HOMINY. 


Put to soak one pint of hominy in two and one- 
half pints of boiling water over night, in a tin vessel with a 
tight cover; in the morning add one-half pint of sweet milk, 
and a little salt. Place on a brisk fire in a kettle of boiling 
- water, the tin vessel containing the hominy; let boil one-half 
hour. 

Cracked wheat, oatmeal, mush, are all good food for the 
sick, 
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CHICKEN JELLY. 54 


Cook a chicken in enough water to little more than cover 
it; let it stew gently until the meat drops from the bones, 
and the broth is reduced to about a pint; season it to taste, 
with a little salt and pepper. Strain and press, first through 
a colander, then through a coarse cloth. Set it over the fire 
again, and cook a few minutes longer. Turn it into an 
earthen vegetable dish to harden; set it on the ice in the re- 
frigerator. Eat cold in slices. Nice made into sandwiches, 
with thin slices of bread, ightly spread with butter. 


BOILED RICE. 


Boil half a cupful of rice in just enough water to cover 
it, with half a teaspoonful of salt; when the water has boiled 
nearly out and the rice begins to look soft and dry, turn over 
it a cupful of milk, and let it simmer until the rice is done 
and nearly dry; take from the fire and beat in a well-beaten 
ege. Hat it warm with cream and sugar. Flavor to taste. 


SOFT TOAST. 


Toast well, but not too brown, two thin slices of stale 
bread; put them on a warm plate, sprinkle with a pinch of 
salt and pour upon them some boiling water; quickly cover 
with another dish of the same size, and drain off the water. 
Put a very small bit of butter on the toast and serve at once 
while hot. 


EGG TOAST. 


Brown a slice of bread nicely over the coals, dip it in hot 
water slightly salted, butter it, and lay on the top an egg 
that has been broken into boiling water, and cooked until the 
white has hardened; season the egg with a bit of butter and 
a crumb of salt. 

The best way to cook eggs for an invalid is to drop them, 
or else pour boiling water over the egg in the shell and let 
it stand for a few minutes on the back of the stove. 
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OYSTER TOAST. 


Make a nice slice of dry toast, butter it and lay it on a 
hot dish. Put six oysters, half a teacupful of their own 
liquor, and half a cupful of milk, into a tin cup or basin, and 
boil one minute. Season with a little butter, pepper and 
salt, then pour over the toast and serve. 


i 


MULLED JELLY. 


Take one tablespoonful of currant or grape jelly; beat 
with it the white of one egg and a teaspoonful of sugar; pour 
on it a teacupful of boiling water, and break in a slice of dry 
toast or two crackers. 


CUP CUSTARD. 


Break into a coffee-cup an egg, put in two teaspoonfuls of 
sugar, beat it up thoroughly, a pinch of salt and a pinch of 
grated nutmeg; fill up the cup with good sweet milk; turn. 
it into another cup, well buttered, and set it in a pan of boil- 
ing water, reaching nearly to the top of the cup. Set in the 
oven, and when the custard is set it is done. at cold. 


CRACKER PANADA. 


Break in pieces three or four hard crackers that are baked 
quite brown, and let them boil fifteen minutes in one quart 
of water; then remove from the fire, let them stand three 
or four minutes, strain off the liquor through a fine wire 
sieve, and season it with sugar. This is a nourishing bever- 
age for infants that are teething, and with the addition of a 
little wine-and nutmeg, is often Sees for invalids re- 
covering from a fever. 


BREAD PANADA. 


Put three gills of water and one tablespoonful of white 
sugar on the fire, and just before it boils add two tablespoon- 
fuls of the crumbs of stale white bread; stir it well, and let it 
boil three or four minutes; then add one glass of white wine, 
a grated lemon and a little nutmeg ; let it boil up once, then 
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remove it from the fire, and keep it closely covered until it is 
wanted for use. 


SLIPPERY-ELM THA. 


Put a teaspoonful of powdered slippery-elm into a tum- 
bler, pour cold water upon it, and season with lemon and 
sugar. 


TOAST WATER, OR CRUST COFFEE. 


Take stale pieces of crust of bread, the end pieces of the 
loaf; toast them a nice, dark brown, care to be taken that 
they do not burn in the least, as that affects the flavor. 
Put the browned crusts into a large milk pitcher, and pour 
enough boiling water over to cover them; cover the pitcher 
closely, and let steep until cold. Strain, and sweeten to taste ; 
put a piece of ice in each glass. This is also good, drank 
warm with cream and sugar, similar to coffee. 


POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 


A very excellent carminative powder for flatulent infants 
may be kept in the house, and employed with advantage when- 
ever the child is in pain or griped, dropping five grains of 
oil of anise-seed and two of peppermint on half an ounce of 
lump sugar, and rubbing it in a mortar, with a drachm of 
magnesia, into a fine powder. A small quantity of this may 
be given in a little water at any time, and always with benefit. 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Tie a quarter of a pound of wheat flour in a thick cloth, 
and boil it in one quart of water for three hours; then remove 
the cloth and expose the flour to the air or heat until it is 
hard and dry; grate from it, when wanted, one tablespoonful, 
which put into half a pint of new milk, and stir over the fire 
until it comes to a boil, when add a pinch of salt and a table- 
spoonful of cold water, and serve. This gruel is excellent 
for children afflicted with summer complaint. Or, brown a 
tablespoonful of flour in the oven or on top of the stove on 
a baking-tin; feed a ‘few pinches at a time to a child, and it 
will often check a diarrhea. The tincture of “kino ”—of 
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which from ten to thirty drops, mixed with a little sugar and 
water in a spoon, and given every two or three hours, is very 
efficacious and harmless—can be procured at almost any 
druggist’s. Tablespoon doses of pure cider vinegar, and a 
pinch of salt, has cured when all else failed. 


BLACKBERRY CORDIAL. 


This recipe may be found under the head of “ Beverages.” 
Tt will be found an excellent medicine for children teething 
and summer diseases. 


POULTICES. 


A Bread and Milk Poultice——Put a tablespoonful of the 
crumbs of stale bread into a gill of milk, and give the whole 
one boil up. Or, take stale bread-crumbs, pour over them 
boiling water and boil till soft, stirring well; take from the 
fire and gradually stir in a little glycerine or sweet oil, so as 
to render the poultice phable when applied. 


A Hop Poultice—Boil one handful of dried hops in half 
a pint of water, until the half pint is reduced to a gill, then 
stir into it enough Indian meal to thicken it. 


A Mustard Poultice——Into one gill of boiling water stir 
one tablespoonful of Indian meal; spread the paste thus made 
upon a cloth, and spread over the paste one teaspoonful of 
mustard flour. If you wish a mild poultice, use a teaspoon- 
ful of mustard as it is prepared ‘for the table, instead of the 
mustard flour. Equal parts of ground mustard and flour 
made into a paste with warm water, and spread between two 
pieces of muslin, form the indispensable mustard plaster. 


A Ginger Poultice.—This is made like a mustard poultice, 
using ground ginger instead of mustard. A little vinegar is 
sometimes added to each of these poultices. 


_ A Stramonium Poultice—Stir one tablespoonful of In- 
dian meal into a gill of boiling water, and add one tablespoon- 
ful of bruised stramonium seeds. 


Wormwood and Arnica are sometimes applied in poultices. 
Steep the herbs in half a pint of cold water, and when all 
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their virtue is extracted stir in a little bran or rye-meal to 
thicken the liquid; the herbs must not be removed from the 
liquid. This is a useful application for sprains and bruises. 


Linseed Poultice.—Take four ounces of powdered linseed, 
and gradually sprinkle it into a half pint of hot water. 


A REMEDY FOR BOILS. 


An excellent remedy for boils is water of a temperature 
agreeable to the feelings of the patient. Apply wet linen to 
the part affected, and frequently renew or moisten it. It 
is said to be the most effectual remedy known. Take in- 
wardly some good blood purifier. 


CURE FOR RINGWORMS. 


Yellow dock, root or leaves, steeped in vinegar, will cure 
the worst case of ringworm. 


4 


EXCELLENT COUGH MIXTURE. 


One cup of gum, one cup of honey, one cup of lemon juice, 
one ounce of glycerine; mix well, bottle, and take one tea- 
spoonful when cough is troublesome. 


CURE FOR COUGHS (old fashioned). 


Three newly-laid eggs, unbroken, over which pour the 
juice of six lemons, and allow to stand for forty-eight hours. 
Then pick out any bits of eggshell which are not dissolved ; 
add one-half pound of rock candy, and one pint of Jamaica 
brandy; mix well and bottle. Dose: 1 tablespoonful three or 
four times a day. 


TONIC. 


One quart of rye whisky, one ounce fluid extract of cel- 
ery, two ounces fluid extract of hops, half ounce fluid extract 
of rhubarb, four quarts of cold water. Mix well, and bottle 
for use. One tablespoonful before each meal and at bedtime. 
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SOAP LINIMENT. 


One and one-half ounce soap liniment, one-half ounce 
turpentine, one-half ounce camphor, one-half ounce harts- 
horn, one-half ounce spirits of wine; have made up at drug- 
gist. Excellent. 


REMEDY FOR COUGH. 


One ounce of Balm of Gilead buds; put in a quart of 
water and boil down to a pint; add one pint of Bourbon 
whisky and one pound of loaf sugar. 


DANDELION WINE. 
(For the blood.) 


Four quarts of dandelion flowers; cover with one gallon 
of water and boil; strain, and when luke-warm add six lemons, 
four pounds of white sugar and half royal yeast-cake; let it 
stand about ten days, or until done working, then strain, 
bottle and seal. 


COUGH MIXTURE. 
(Excellent. ) 


One ounce of tincture of benzoin, two wine-glasses of 
whisky, one cup of molasses. Mix well. One teaspoonful 
whenever cough is troublesome. 


ELLIMAN’S EMBROCATION. 


One new-laid egg well beaten, add to it by degrees one gill 
turpentine, one gill vinegar, put in alternately one-half ounce 
spirits of camphor. Directions for use—For rheumatism, 
lumbago, for sore throat, cold in chest, etc., rub in well with 
hand, night and morning. A flannel may also be soaked in 
embrocation and put on, covered with a cloth or flannel. Can 
be used also as a substitute for mustard plaster, as above. 


ELLIMAN’S EMBROCATION. 
Two glasses turpentine, one glass vinegar, one teaspoon 
salad oil, two raw eggs. Put all in a bottle and shake well 


for quarter of an hour, when it will be ready for use. Keep 
it well corked. 
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REMEDIAL QUALITIES OF THE COMMON FRUITS. 


A table giving the remedial qualities of the common fruits 
and vegetables is herewith appended :— 

Celery for any form of rheumatism and nervous dyspepsia. 

Lettuce for insomnia. 

Water-cress for scurvy. 

Onions are almost the best nervine known. Use for in- 
somnia, for coughs and colds, and as a complexion curer. 
Taten every other day, they soon have a clearing and whiten- 
ing effect on the complexion. 

Spinach for gravel. 

Asparagus to induce perspiration. 

Carrots for suffering from asthma. 

Turnips for nervous disorders and for scurvy. 

Raw beef proves of great benefit to persons of frail con- 
stitution, and to those suffering from consumption. It is 
chopped fine, seasoned with salt, and heated by placing it in 
a dish in hot water. It assimilates rapidly and affords the 
best nourishment. 


Eggs contain a large amount of nutriment in a compact, 
quickly available form. Beaten up raw with sugar they are 
used to clear and strengthen the voice. With sugar and lemon 
juice the beaten white of egg is used to relieve hoarseness. 

Cranberries for erysipelas are used externally as well as 
internally. 


Cranberries eaten raw are one of the finest tonics and ap- 
petizers known. 


In cases of yellow or typhoid fever, cranberries are almost 
indispensable as a tonic and to assist in clearing the system 
of the harmful bacteria. 


For some forms of dyspepsia there is no more simple and 
effective remedy than raw cranberries. Carry a supply in the 
pocket and eat them frequently during the day. They will 
cure headache as well. 


People who are subject to biliousness will find that with 
cranberries a part of each day’s food they will be free from 
such attacks. 
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Honey is wholesome, strengthening, cleansing, healing 
and nourishing. 

Fresh ripe fruits are excellent for purifying the blood and 
toning up the system. 

Sour oranges are highly recommended for rheumatism. 

Watermelon for epilepsy and for yellow fever. 

Lemons for feverish thirst in sickness, biliousness, low 
fevers, rheumatism, colds, coughs, liver complaints, ete. 

Blackberries for diarrhoea. 

Tomatoes are a powerful aperient for the liver, a sovereign 
remedy for dyspepsia and for indigestion. 

Tomatoes are invaluable in all conditions in which the use 
of calomel is indicated. 

Figs are aperient and wholesome. They are said to be 
valuable as a food for those suffering from cancer. They are 
used externally as well as internally. 

Bananas are useful as a food for those suffering from 
chronic diarrhcea. 

Pie-plant is wholesome and aperient; is excellent for rheu- 
matic sufferers and useful for purifying the blood. 

Peanuts for indigestion. They are especially recom- 
mended for corpulent diabetes. Peanuts are made into a whole- 
some and nutritious soup, are browned and used as a coffee, 
are eaten as a relish simply baked, or are prepared and served 
as salted almonds. 

Apples are useful in nervous dyspepsia; they are nutri- 
tious, medicinal and vitalizing; they aid digestion, clear the 
voice, correct the acidity of the stomach, are valuable in rheu- 
matism, insomnia, and liver trouble. An apple contains as 
much nutriment as a potato, in a pleasanter, more wholesome 
form. 

Grapes dissolve and dislodge gravel and calculi, and bring 
the stomach and bowels to a healthy condition. 

Ripe pineapples have been put upon the list of foods 
especially healthful for persons troubled with indigestion, the 
juice being especially valuable in such cases. Shred with a 
silver fork, and reject all the indigestible core. The juice 
of a ripe pineapple is an almost invaluable remedy for diph- 
theria, the acid seeming to dissolve the strangling growth in 
the throat. ee eMeuy 
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COLOGNE WATER (Superior). 


Oil of lavender, two drachms; oil of rosemary, one 
drachm and a half; orange, lemon and bergamot, one 
drachm each of the oil; also two drachms of the essence of 
musk, attar of rose, ten drops, and a pint of proof spirit. 
Shake all together thoroughly three times a day for a week. 


JOCKEY CLUB BOUQUET. 


Mix one pint extract of rose, one pint extract of tuberose, 
half a pint of extract of cassia, four ounces extract of jas- 
mine, and three ounces tincture of civet. Filter the mixture. 


ROSE WATER. 


Preferable to the distilled for a perfume, or for culinary 
purposes: Attar of rose, twelve drops; rub it up with half 
an ounce of white sugar and two drachms carbonate mag- 
nesia; then add gradually one quart of water, and two ounces 
of proof spirit, and filter through paper. 


BAY RUM. 


French proof spirit one gallon; extract bay, six ounces. 
Mix and color with caramel; needs no filtering. 


LAVENDER WATER. 


Oil of lavender, two ounces; orris root, half an ounce; 
spirits of wine, one pint. Mix and keep two or three weeks. 
It may then be strained through two thicknesses of blotting- 
paper and is ready for use. 


CREAM OF LILIES. 

Best white castor oil; pour in a little strong solution of 
sal tartar in water, and shake it until it looks thick and white. 
Perfume with lavender. 

COSMETIC BALM. 
(For the hands.) 

Half a gill of German cologne, half a gill of alcohol, half 

a gill of glycerine, one-eighth ounce gum tragacanth, one 
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pint rain-water. Put all except gum in bottle. Heat quarter 
of a pint of rain-water, add the gum, and let stand half a 
day. Then mix all the ingredients and bottle for use. 


HAIR TONIC. 


Tincture of cantharides one-half ounce, glycerine one- 
halt ounce, lime water three ounces, distilled water one ounce, 
eau de cologne one-half ounce. Mix and bottle. This is from 
a famous English chemist. 


POT-POURRI. 


The “rose jar” is one of the dainty notions which is 
appreciated by refined taste. For a rose jar (one purchases 
the jar at a china shop) take orris root four ounces; oil of 
cloves or bruised cloves, three ounces; gum benzoin, two 
ounces ;-calamus root, four ounces; angelica root, six ounces; 
oil of cinnamon (true), ten drops; oil of bitter almonds, forty 
drops; essence of bergamot, one drachm; English oil 
of lavender, forty drops; oil of verbena, thirty drops. Hav- 
ing gathered fresh rose-leaves to nearly fill the jar, sprinkle 
some salt through them and leave to stand for a few days. 
Then pour over them the above mixture. It will perfume the 
air for years. From a famous English chemist. 


CREAM OF ROSES. 


Olive oil, one pound; attar of roses, fifty drops; oil of 
rosemary, twenty-five drops; mix, and color it with alkanet 
root. 


COLD CREAM. 


Melt one ounce oil of almonds, half-ounce spermaceti, 
one drachm white wax, and then add two ounces of rose-water, 
and stir it constantly until cold. 


LIP-SALVE. 


Melt one ounce white wax, one ounce sweet oil, one drachm 
spermaceti, and throw in a piece of alkanet root to color it, 
and, when cooling, perfume it with oil rose, and then pour 
it into small white jars or boxes. 
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FOR DANDRUFF. 


Take glycerine four ounces, tincture of cantharides five 
ounces, bay rum four ounces, water two ounces. Mix, and 
apply once a day, and rub well down the scalp. 


HAIR INVIGORATOR. 


Bay rum, two pints; alcohol, one pint; castor oil, one 
ounce; carb. ammonia, half an ounce; tincture of cantharides, 
one ounce. Mix well. This compound will promote the 
growth of the hair and prevent it from falling out. 


MACCASSAR OIL FOR THE HAIR. 


Renowned for the past fifty years, is as follows: Take a 
quarter of an ounce of the chippings of alkanet root, tie this 
in a bit of coarse muslin, and put it in a bottle containing 
eight ounces of sweet oil; cover it to keep out the dust; let 
it stand several days; add to this sixty drops of tincture of 
cantharides, ten drops of oil of rose, neroli and lemon each 
sixty drops; let it stand one week and you will have one of 
the most powerful stimulants for the growth of the hair ever 
known. 

Another :—To a pint of strong sage tea, a pint of bay rum 
and a quarter of an ounce of the tincture of cantharides, add 
an ounce of castor oil and a teaspoonful of rose, or other per- 
fume. Shake well before applying to the hair, as the oil will 
not mix. 


PHALON’S INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE. 


To one ounce of crystallized nitrate of silver, dissolved in 
one ounce of concentrated aqua ammonia, add one ounce of 
gum arabic, and six ounces of soft water. Keep in the dark. 
Remember to remove all grease from the hair before applying 
the dye. There is danger in some of the patent hair dyes, 
and hence the “ Scientific American” offers what is known 
as the walnut hair-dye. The simplest form is the expressed 
juice of the bark or shell of green walnuts. ‘Io preserve the 
juice a little alcohol is commonly added to it with a few 
bruised cloves, and the whole digested together, with occa- 
sional agitation for a week or fortnight, when the clear por- 
tion is decanted, and, if necessary, filtered. Sometimes a 
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little common salt is added with the same intention. It 
should be kept in a cool place. The most convenient way of 
application is by means of a sponge. 


DYE FOR WHITE OR LIGHT EYEBROWS. | 


Boil an ounce of walnut bark in a pint of water for an 
hour. Add a lump of alum the size of a filbert, and when 
cold apply with a camel’s hair brush. 


HAIR WASH. 


One penny worth of borax, half a pint of olive oil, one 
pint of boiling water. Pour the boiling water over the borax 
and oil; let it cool; then put the mixture into a bottle. 
Shake it before using, and apply it with a flannel. Camphor 
and borax, dissolved in boiling water and left to cool, make 
a very good wash for the hair; as also does rosemary water 
mixed with a little borax. After using any of these washes, 
when the hair becomes thoroughly dry, a little pomatum or 
oil should be rubbed in to make it smooth and glossy—that 
is, if one prefers oil on the hair. 


OX-MARROW POMADE FOR THE HAIR. 


One marrow bone, half a pint of oil, ten cents’ worth of 
citronella. ‘Take the marrow out of the bone, place it in 
warm water, let it get almost to boiling point, then let it. 
cool and pour the water away; repeat this three times until 
the marrow is thoroughly “fined.” Beat the marrow to a 
cream with a silver fork, stir the oil in, drop by drop, beating 
all the time; when quite cold add the citronella, pour into 
jars and cover down. 


TO INCREASE THE HAIR IN THE BROWS. 


Clip them and anoint with a little sweet oil. Should the 
hair fall out, having been full, use one of the hair invigo- 
rators. 


A FAMOUS SHAMPOO. 
Tincture Saponio Veridis, 8 oz. 
Directions.—Three tablespoonfuls in a glass of hot water ; 
use as any shampoo. 


Supplied by Bingham, 100 Yonge St., Toronto. 


DINNER GIVING, 


The chief requisites for a successful dinner party are a 
very carefully selected group of congenial guests, a choice 
and well-assorted menu; prompt and watchful, but silent and 
unobtrusive servants; lights tastefully adjusted, and a host 
and hostess absolutely at their ease. Even to the folding of 
the napkins and the temperature of the wines, the etiquette 
of the dinner party is now exactly prescribed, and the hostess 
who wanders from the limits of the well-ordained rules will 
surely find herself led into profitless and embarrassing ex- 
periments. 

For a ceremonious dinner the company consists of eight, 
twelve, fourteen or eighteen persons; and the guests must be 
seated at one table. It is a serious, almost an unforgivable, 
error to overestimate the capacity of one’s dining-room or the 
powers of one’s cook or waitress, and attempt the entertain- 
ment of a greater number of people than can be comfortably 
seated at one’s table, and the provision and service of an en- 
tertainment too complicated and elaborate for one’s facilities. 
The hour for a dinner, of such formality that the invitations 
bave been issued a fortnight in advance of the chosen evening, 
is usually seven, seven-thirty, or eight o’clock. A dinner so 
elaborate that the actual serving of the many courses will 
cecupy over two hours is a great mistake. A hostess should 
so arrange her menu and drill her servants that one hour and 
a half only will be spent at table, though in one hour a hand- 
scme and very complete feast can be dispatched, without 
crowding one course too close upon the heels of another. 
After an hour or an hour and a half the diners are usually 
well satisfied to leave the atmosphere of the dining-room and 
the sight of food. The serving can be successfully accom- 
plished by a butler, a footman and one maid; by a butler and 
a maid, or by two skilful woman servants. For a dinner of 
eighteen covers, at least three servants are necessary; for one 
of twelve covers, two will manage everything nicely, while at 
one of eight covers a single, capable man or maid, if assisted 
by a well trained helper in the pantry, can expeditiously min- 
ister to everyone’s wants. 
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The temperature of the dining-room should not be allowed 
to rise above seventy-five degrees, nor permitted to fall be- 
low seventy; and the room should be kept always well venti- 
lated, in order that the air may be always sweet and free of 
odors from the kitchen. Even in the coldest weather one 
window at least may well be kept open an inch at top and 
bettom, until the guests enter. A dining-room heats only too 
repidly from the lights, foods and human occupants, and even 
a sumptuous feast is robbed of all its charm when eaten in a 
hot, exhaustive atmosphere. If, by chance, an unoccupied 
rcom opens into the dining-room, continuous ventilation, 
without draughts, may be secured by opening the windows in 
the vacant chamber and shielding the doorway between the 
two rooms with screens. Gas jets or electric lights swinging 
above the centre of the table are a tasteless, tactless means of 
illuminating a dining-room. As a matter of fact, saving 
and excepting the table and its immediate environs, the room 
in which a truly enjoyable feast is served must not be hghted 
at all. The light should be concentrated and so directed, 
that, while every part of the cloth is in radiant vision, the 
guests’ eyes are at the same time shaded from any painful 
glare and the buffets, side-table and pantry door thrown into 
agreeable shadow. Candles or small lamps, with the flame 
well shaded, produce the softest, steadiest, most comfortable 
and most becoming light. Incomprehensible as it may sound, 
there are hostesses who, in obedience to the behests of fashion, 
provide gorgeous candelabra or lamps for their table, yet 
continue to drown out and neutralize the glow from them by 
turning on the fierce hard light of the gas or electric chande- 
her. This is simply to convert a fashion, that really origi- 
nated in sense and comfort, into a perfect absurdity, and to 
rob the entertainment of just the refinement and picturesque- 
ness that alone give the private dinner an advantage over a 
blazing feast spread in some hotel restaurant. Whether 
lamps or candles are used, they should be lighted at least 
three minutes before the dinner is announced, in order to. 
make sure that they are in good condition and will burn freely 
and clearly until the dinner is finished. Candles are far more 
popular than lamps, because they give quite as soft and steady 
a light, with less heat. Rose red, white, pale yellow, and 
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very delicate green shades are recommended as yielding the’ 
most agreeable reflection. 

A square or round table, measuring nearly or all of five 
feet across, is not at all too extensive for the modern dinner 
party, wherein at least two feet and a half of the circumfer- 
ence is allotted to the cover of each guest. A long narrow 
table never lends itself readily to decoration, even under the 
most skilful hand. In the case of a round table, if the ordin- 
ary family board is not large enough to accommodate the 
number of guests, a larger separate top can be made, to be 
laid on the fixed smaller one, as special occasions require. 

Before the cloth is laid, a thickness of felt or double- 
faced canton flannel should be placed upon the board; and 
upon this is spread the cloth itself. A handsome dinner cloth 
falls in full, long drapery about the table, its four corners 
almost touching the floor; and as the beauty of a dinner- 
board depends largely upon the almost mathematical exact- 
ness with which all the furnishings are arranged, a good 
point to start from in determining the proper location of 
goblets, decanters, and so on, is the central crease in the cloth. 
At the middle point in this line the large centre doiley finds 
its proper place. A square or circular piece of fine napery, 
lace, or drawn work is best used here; mirror disks and scarfs 
and circular pieces of linen embroidered in colors are no 
longer the mode. Occasionally a silver tray is placed at the 
centre of the table, and on it is set a crystal or silver bowl, or 
vase filled with flowers. But where the doiley or the tray 
13 chosen for the flat centrepiece, the flowers are still the chief 
ornament of every table. White blossoms and maiden-hair 
fern, a sheaf of gorgeous hot-house roses, a flat basket of 
orchids, a bowl of brilliantly-tinted sweet peas, an inexpensive 
dish of ferns, or a pot of blossoming violets are any of them 
appropriate, whether the decoration is built high or kept quite 
flat. It is the commendable taste of most hostesses to use 
pink lamp or candle shades, if pink roses have the post of 
honor, and yellow silk shades when daffodils shed their radi- 
ance of color abroad. 

When the centre ornament has been artistically adjusted, 
the candlesticks or lamps are disposed about it. Four candles 
will thoroughly illuminate a table laid for six or eight. For 
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a table of twelve persons, six sticks or two candelabra, each 
with three or four branches, will be required. Decanters of 
wine, salt-cellars, pepper-boxes, compotiers of bonbons, and 
platters of salted nuts are then located. 

Individual salt-cellars and pepper-boxes are not often on 
dinner tables, but large ones stand, one of each, side by side, 
somewhere near the four corners of the table. The trays or 
compotiers of silver, porcelain, or crystal, holding the nuts 
and sweets, are set between the candlesticks, or a little out- 
side the circle of the candlesticks, toward the edge of the table. 

Whatever plan of laying a table is followed, care must be 
taken that one side exactly matches and balances the other in 
the number and placing of the various articles, in order to 
give it a tidy and finished appearance. Care should also be 
taken not to litter the board with useless objects or dishes that 
properly belong on the sideboard. Butter is not served at a 
ceremonious dinner; in fact, at the modern well-appointed 
tamily dinner table it does not appear. Celery, radishes, 
olives, horseradish, mustard, or any other relish or special 
seasoning, is passed from time to time by the servant; so also 
are bread and water. Therefore, carafes and menues, favors, 
individual bouquets of flowers, and groups of handsome but 
useless spoons have wisely been banished as clumsy and mean- 
ingless, 

The requirements in the arrangement of a dinner cover 
are as follows: The plate should be so placed that if it is 
decorated, the fruit or flowers of the decoration will be in a 
natural position to the eye of the person seated before it; or 
sc that if it is adorned with a monogram or crest, this will 
b3 right side up to the view of the sitter. On the plate is 
placed a large white dinner napkin, folded and ironed square, 
with the monogram corner showing, and with a dinner roll 
or a square of bread laid between the folds. To the 
left of the plate three silver forks are laid close to- 
gether, the points of the prongs turned up. To the right of 
the plate lie two large silver-handled, steel-bladed knives and 
one small silver knife, their sharp edges turned toward the 
plate. Beside the silver knife is laid a soup spoon, with its 
bowl turned up, and next to the soup spoon lies the oyster 
fork. Though three forks only are as a rule laid at the left 
cf the plate, a hostess whose supply of silver is equal to almost 
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any reasonable demand may add yet another or lay the covers 
with only two apiece. The additional fourth fork would be 
for the fish and of a special shape, that is, shorter than the 
others, with three flat prongs and the third one on the left 
broader than the others. If the fish that is to be served can 
easily be disposed of without the use of the small silver knife 
at the right of the plate, then this last mentioned utensil 
should not be supplied. 

Nearly touching the tips of the knife-blades stand four 
elasses—one a goblet, or tumbler, for water; one a small, very 
tapering, vase-like glass, for sherry; one, the conventional 
wine-glass, for claret, and one very tall or very flaring for 
champagne. 

If sauterne or any still white wine is also to be served, to 
the list of glasses must be added one shaped like the one for 
claret and tinted a delicate green. If both still water and 
sparkling water are to be offered, the first mentioned should 
be served in stemmed goblets and the second in tumblers, and 
if whisky and water is to be offered to any of the male guests, 
there must be provided for this clear, thin glass tumblers, 
very much taller than those used for the mineral water, and 
perfect cylinders in shape or flaring slightly at their tops. 
On top of the napkin hes a small gilt-edged card, possibly 
with a tiny water-color decoration in the corner, and bearing 
across its length, in the hostess’s handwriting, the name of 
the person for whom the seat is intended. Large dinners 
seem to require a long list of dishes—for eighteen persons, 
as many as ten or twelve or fourteen courses; for eight per- 
sons, eight or nine courses; six friends meeting round a hos- 
pitable board would be well satisfied with six courses. The 
order of a sumptuous dinner would follow this general rou- 
tine: 1. Shell fish—small clams or oysters, one-half dozen 
for each person, laid in their shells on a bed of finely crushed 
ice. With these are offered red and black pepper, grated 
horseradish, small thin slices of buttered brown bread or tiny 
crisp biscuit and quarters of lemon. 2. Soup. 3. A course 
of hors d’ceuvres, such as radishes, celery, olives, and salted 
almonds. 4. Fish, with potatoes and cucumbers, the latter 
dressed with oil and vinegar. 5. Mushrooms or sweetbreads. 
6. Asparagus or artichokes. 7%. Spring lamb, or roast, with 
a green vegetable. 8. Roman punch. 9. Game with salad. 
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10. A second entree. 11. A rich pudding. 12. A frozen 
sweet. 13. Fresh and crystallized fruit, and bonbons. 14. 
Coffee and liqueurs. 

Leaving out the third, fifth and tenth courses, a menu of 
proportions sufficiently dignified for a dinner of eight guests 
remains, while for a simple entertainment it would be enough 
te begin with soup, followed by fish, a roast, salad, ices, sweet- 
meats and coffee. Wines are a feature of the greatest im- 
portance in dinner-giving. For a dinner of more than eight 
persons, a white wine, sherry, claret, Burgundy and cham- 
pagne are provided, one wine, preferably claret, for a small 
dinner. 

White wine is drunk with the first course and sherry with 
the soup; champagne is offered with fish, and its glasses are 
replenished throughout the meal. Claret or Burgundy comes 
in with the game. Sherry and claret are usually decanted, 
and the cut crystal and silver bottles form part of the decora- 
tive furniture of the table. The temperature of these liquids 
must not be below sixty degrees, and many persons 
prefer their claret of the same temperature as the dining- 
rcom. White wines and Burgundy are best poured from 
their bottles and served cool but certainly not cold. When a 
very fine Burgundy is poured the bottles are laid on their 
sides, each one in its small individual basket, and for hours 
they are not disturbed in order that all the sediment may fall 
to the bottom, leaving the rich fluid exceedingly clear. The 
man or maid servant who pours this wine brings each bottle 
in its basket to the table and so handles the whole that the 
bottle may be jostled as little as possible. Champagne is 
never decanted, and must be poured while very cold—in fact, 
directly on leaving a bed of ice and salt in which the bottles, 
as a rule, are packed to their necks for a half hour before 
dinner. The buckets of salt and ice, holding the bottles of 
champagne, are placed conveniently in the pantry, and when 
this wine is to be poured the servant deftly pulls the cork 
and wraps a fringed white napkin spirally about the bottle, 
from neck to base. This napkin absorbs the moisture on the 
bottle’s surface and prevents any dripping. An untrained 
servant should never be trusted to pour champagne. Liqueurs 
are served with the coffee, are decanted into cut or gilded 
glass bottles of special shape and drunk from very small 
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stemmed or tumbler shaped glasses. All liqueurs are equally 
agreeable when served at the temperature of the drawing- 
room, though many persons prefer green mint when it 1s 
poured into tiny glasses nearly filled with shaved ice. The 
bottles of liqueur and small glasses are arranged on a silver 
tray and carried after dinner into the drawing-room when the 
coffee is taken there. 

The service of a dinner should proceed expeditiously— 
without haste, and yet without long pauses between the 
courses. When a dinner commences with oysters or clams 
two plates are laid at each cover, one, a deep plate, contains 
the shell fish laid on cracked ice, and this is set upon a second 
plate. If the dinner begins with soup each cover is laid 
with a flat plate, on which is folded a napkin holding a roll. 
These things the guests remove when they are seated and the 
servant then sets upon the first plates, second and deeper ones 
containing soup. At the conclusion of the soup course all 
the soup plates are removed, with the plates on which they 
have stood, and then warm plates for the fish are distributed. 
After this course a clean plate is placed before each guest 
before the serving of any course begins, and when the first 
three forks and knives laid at all the covers, have been used, 
fresh ones must very naturally be given with each plate. A 
question troubling many a hostess is whether the clean 
knives and forks should be put on the fresh plates as they are 
laid before the guests, or whether the plates should be dis- 
tributed first and then the knives and forks laid on the cloth 
beside them. The first course is usually adopted in restau- 
rants and at hotel tables, where rapid service is esteemed 
above noiseless and deliberate elegance. In a private house, 
where servants are well trained, one maid distributes the 
plates and in her rear comes another, to softly lay the knives 
and forks in their proper places. Even if one maid serves the 
dinner she can proceed thus with greater rapidity and silence 
than if required to set plate, knife and fork all down together. 
Plates for hot courses must needs be warmed, but hot plates 
that make one’s fingers tingle are an inappropriate evidence 
of zeal. A well-trained servant presents the dishes at the left 
hand of every guest in turn, beginning the first course with 
the lady at the right of the host, and then passing in regular 
order from gentlemen to ladies as they are seated. After the 
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first course, the dishes are started on their progress about the 
table at the left hand of a lady, but not always with the lady 
seated at the host’s right, for the same person must not in- 
variably be left to be helped last. At a ceremonious dinner 
served a la Russe, the host does not carve any of the meats, 
none of the dishes are set upon the table and the hostess does 
not help her guests to anything. When a dozen or more per- 
sons are dining the serving of a course is expedited by divid- 
ing the whole amount of the course on two dishes, which the 
two servants in waiting would begin to pass simultaneously, 
from opposite sides and different ends of the table. 

When dinner is announced, the host at once offers his 
right arm to the lady who is to sit at his right. If a dinner 
is given in honor of a married couple, the host leads the way 
to the table with his guest’s wife, the hostess bringing up the 
rear with that lady’s husband. If there is no particularly 
distinguished person in the party, the host takes in the eldest 
lady, or the one who has been invited to the house for the first 
time. Relatives, or husbands and wives are never sent in 
together. There should, if possible, be an equal number of 
men and women guests. If, however, there are eight ladies 
and seven gentlemen, the hostess should bring up in the rear 
walking alone; she should never take the other arm of the last 
gentleman. ‘Those who go into the dining-room together sit 
side by side; and they can move gently about the table, dis- 
cover their places by the cards bearing their names and lying 
at their respective covers. The host waits a moment until the 
ladies are seated, then the dinner proceeds. For a very 
large dinner, the hostess will find it most convenient to pre- 
pare beforehand small cards in envelopes, to be given the 
gentlemen by the butler at the door or in their dressing rooms. 
On each envelope is inscribed the name of the gentleman for 
whom it is intended; on the card inside is the name of the lady 
whom he is to take in to the table. On investigating his card, 
the recipient can easily identify his table companion, and if 
he knows her not, can appeal to his host or hostess to intro- 
duce him. A plan of the dinner table is often placed in the 
gentlemen’s and ladies’ tiring rooms, that all may have an 
idea of their location. Should one or more guests arrive after 
the company is seated, the hostess is expected to bow, smile, 
shake hands, and receive apologies amiably; but does not rise 
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unless the guest is a woman. ‘The host, however, rises, goes 
forward, assists in seating the delinquent, and endeavors, by 
making general conversation, to distract attention from the 
incident. If the arrival is very late, no break is made in serv- 
ing, the guest being expected to take up the dinner at the 
point it has reached when he appears, otherwise great confu- 
sion arises. At the conclusion of the fruit course, the hostess 
Icoks significantly at the lady at the right of her husband, 
and meeting her glance, nods, smiles and rises. At this 
movement the gentlemen rise as well, standing aside to per- 
mit the ladies to pass out toward the drawing-room. ‘The 
doors or portieres of the door communicating between draw- 
ing and dining-room are then closed, and the butler or wait- 
ress carries in the coffee tray to the ladies, following it with a 
tray holding tiny glasses and decanters of various liqueurs. 

In the drawing-room, the ladies resume their gloves at 
their leisure, accepting or refusing the coffee and liqueurs as 
their preferences prompt. 

In the dining-room, the men sit at ease to smoke and sip 
their coffee and wine, drawing down near that end of the 
table at which the host is established. At a sign from that 
gentleman, cigars are put aside, and a general exodus from 
the dining-room takes place. 

Such would be the etiquette for the ceremonious and 
fashionable dinner party; and with a very few changes, a 
small and less fashionable dining would be conducted on pre- 
cisely the same lines. There might be fewer servants and 
fewer courses, simple flowers, and but a quartet of intimate 
friends; but this change of conditions necessitates but slight 
alteration in the method of arranging the table, of offering 
the food, and of arranging the guests. 

A hostess who possesses pretty but simple table furniture, 
and commands the services of but one maid and a cook of 
ordinary capabilities, should select a lst of dishes which will 
not be difficult to prepare; oysters, soup, fish, a roast with 
vegetables, salad, dessert and coffee, if well cooked and 
temptingly presented, form a feast fit to set before a king. 
The fish course is completed by potatoes or cucumbers, or 
both; the salad is possibly preceded by frozen punch and ac- 
companied with game, and for a truly simple dinner the 
hostess should serve the soup, salad, and dessert, and the host: 
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serve the fish and carve the joint and game. A white cloth 
and centrepiece of flowers, four candles or dinner lamps, one 
decanter of red wine and two or four small crystal or silver 
platters, containing bonbons, olives, salted nuts and celery, 
are the proper furnishings for a board set for a party of six or 
eight persons. The covers for a simple dinner are, with the ex- 
ception of fewer wine glasses, arranged as for a fashionable 
and formal banquet. 

If the first course consists of oysters or clams, these should 
be ready set on the table. If the dinner begins with soup, 
the hostess should find, when the company enter, the filled 
and covered tureen and a pile of warm soup plates at her 
place. So soon as everyone is seated the maid removes the 
tureen cover and passes the plates of soup and properly re- 
moves the tureen when the last plate has been filled and 
passed. The first is given to the lady seated on the host’s 
right hand, then to the other ladies, in the order in which 
they are seated, before the gentlemen are served. A well- 
instructed waitress does not remove the plates of any course 
until she sees that every guest has quite finished. ‘The fish 
and fish plates are set before the master of the house and 
when each guest has received a portion the waitress passes on 
her tray a dish of potatoes. If cucumbers are to be eaten 
with the fish, a small glass saucer should be laid at the left 
of every cover, and then the maid passes to each guest a glass 
bowl, in which the cucumber has been prepared. 

The master of the house, at a dinner of the simpler sort, 
carves the roast, and the maid, having deposited the plates 
containing the meat before each guest, passes the vegetables. 
‘The dishes of vegetables never look well on the table. When 
everyone has had a helping these dishes should be covered, 
placed on the sideboard and perhaps passed again before the 
meat course is finished. The roast is, however, left before 
the carver, if it his desire to invite the guests to a second 
helping of meat. 

When a frozen punch is served between the roast and 
salad, the small glass cups, from which it is eaten, are filled 
in the pantry, each one is set on a dessert plate, on which is 
laid a teaspoon. If game ‘follows the punch it should be 
corved by the master of the house and the salad passed by the 
waitress, so that each guest helps himself directly from the 
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large salad bowl, either on the plates containing the game, 
or small plates to be set at the right of every guest before the 
salad goes around. 

When neither frozen punch or game are served the bowl 
or salad and the plates should be set before the hostess for 
serving and the maid then passes the cheese and toasted bis- 
cuit. The hostess also serves the ice or pudding that forms 
the dessert and the waitress passes the cake and finally sets 
it on the table. 

Should claret and a white wine or one red wine only be 
served with such a meal, the host invites that gentleman whose 
liand is nearest the decanter to fill the glass of the lady beside 
him, his own, and then pass the decanter on. Sometimes 
the waitress, after she has served everyone to soup, fills all 
the wine glasses and places the decanter near the host, who 
thereafter sees that it is passed about at proper intervals. 

The hostess after the fish course requests her guests to 
help themselves to olives, salted nuts and relishes, and later 
the bonbons. 

If a fruit course succeeds the dessert the waitress places 
before every guest a plate on which there lies a doiley; on this 
a quarter finger bowl of water and beside the bowl a small 
silver knife. Then to everyone she offers the platter of fruit 
and finally places it on the table before her master or 
mistress. The coffee is usually brought in to the table and 
the hostess pours the beverage. The first duty of the dinner 
guest is to arrive before the hostess’ door on the stroke of the 
hour named in her invitation. It is almost as embarrassing 
a blunder to anticipate by ten or twenty minutes the time 
indicated on the dinner cards as it is to keep the hostess, her 
delicate viands, and her presumably hungry guests waiting. 
If one be unavoidably detained, an earnest and brief apology 
should be offered the hostess; and if the company are already 
seated at table, it is best, after a short explanation, to take 
the vacant seat and ignore the subject of the delay. 

Full evening dress is the rule—black swallowtail coat, 
trousers and waistcoat to match, or a waistcoat of white piqué. 
cut open to display an immaculate expanse of stiffly-starched 
white linen, ornamented with two or three small pearl studs. 
A high white linen collar, with white lawn or black silk or 
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satin bow tie, broad cuffs held with link-buttons, and light- 
weight patent-leather ties, or pumps, is the costume de rigueur 
for a dinner in summer or winter. The tailless dinner jacket, 
always worn with a black bow tie, is only permissible when 
dining at home without guests, or in the company of one or 
two intimates. 

For women, the essential dinner costume is décolleté. 
The hair is elaborately dressed, and jewels are advantageously 
utilized. For a less ceremonious dinner, a high-necked and 
Jong-sleeved gown is suitable, provided the dress is of a ight 
color or is a rich dark silk handsomely garnished. 

Guests are privileged to leave at any moment after the 
dinner is concluded. It is not polite or flattering to a host 
and hostess to accept their invitations to a ceremonious din- 
rer and hurry away to meet another engagement; but in the 
gay season, in a big city, where one or two entertainments 
take place in an evening, a man or woman greatly in demand 
may linger but ten minutes in the drawing-room after dinner, 
and then, with explanations and adieux, go on to the next 
festivity. Asa rule, however, at a dinner beginning at seven 
cr half past seven o’clock, it is well to order one’s carriage or 
rise to leave at ten; at an eight o’clock dinner, to leave at 
half past ten would be most discreet, though this rule becomes 
hable to a very elastic interpretation when a dinner is made 
up of brilliant, congenial persons, and the talk in the drawing- 
room is prolonged irresistibly until eleven. The lady makes 
the first motion at departure, when a husband and wife, 
brother and sister, or betrothed couple, dine at the same house. 
No matter how numerous the company, and how engrossed the 
hostess may be, when a guest prepares to retire, he or she 
must seek their entertainer out and bid her adieu, with polite 
thanks for hospitality. 


PROPER SEAT AT TABLE. 


Sit erect, neither lounge back, nor reach forward to catch 
mouthfuls. 
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Omelet Oniomees.e 1s o.4 eee. 278 Salon Creamed |) jsvte.e ues 77 
Omelet Jllivee s ctia coke eeseirie aes 278 Rega In ae NEO Me yceniee ae 76 
almon, Boiled 2 
LSE ei eg Le es 57 ea OURS elecaeas AHI Mike WP Oe g 
Angles on Horseback ........ 61 Soon! Ma ait! quick o 
Ale Wives, SriokKedmer as cctine 70 TOT SI ee Ee Sena Fea 70 
Bass, PS OLIECmt ce Ley sche aes cites 73 Salmon, Smoked HOM RA ay Led its 70 
aoe Ste Be Te CR gale mi Salmon;) Cream 1.20). wen luli 68 
Black Fish, Fillet of 0.000.000! 74 Salmon, aeaeite Cash imeee Coie wee 
Bloaters, “Smoked /.. 006.0605. 70 Salmon, WEOLA Gd oe La ee 66 
spayed Ree setts beet eee eee ees . Salmon, Poached, with Eggs. 64 
Brolied Wiehe. LIT by | Salmon, Cutlets oo. ose 20 
Baked Fish 46, © eels) ©.6\ ble, 6/61 616 9.6 61.6 59-62 Sardines on Toast SA Ck 63 
Clams a la Financiere eiatalit: 6 66 fe) 355 Sardines Canapus of Hei Aue pe teret ors 62 
Codfish, Creamed eee accuse. 79 Sardine "Savo RSD) Pai 61 
; : A ALE RUNS orci ioiter oie 
Cogrishme wns Creanvawse seoeos aces Te 
= SMS] tse) le ie eT sence tanta 79 
pe te ayes woes eee eter e ees 69-71 Sturgeon Cutlets .... .......0es 75 
OCU Oar 5 al Bemetycrarreratsle eva stetyccentrate 69 ze 
Codfish, Salt, with Hee Sauce 64| StUrseom, to eee of ‘9 
Codtieh i Cutteta rir: ier yin 64) Uwaaiseinuputter Ge eee 63 
Wodtish, Baked snc cmnconse sass 64 TMP bt fk ee ekg 78 
Curry for Shrimps’ s...000.0 a0] Whitefish, Brofled 7.000000 8 
ATEISUS ae HS Tv Mae, Aare tint tee 
Dressing for Wied “Wishes 61 Wihitetishs) (Boikedonis sees. sia AE 
ressing for Fried Oysters.... 61 a 
Dressing for Fish Cutlets ee GI: FOR THE SICK i ey 369 
Wels *vStewedwe eee eee 65 Broth, Veal, <2... AG Mae ee deta 370 
innate. HaAddian, ioe ee eee 71 Broth Venton. eee eee ee ele 370 
WiSheEEI Nt ree Loe ec kas ee ae 68 Beerstealke mateo deals ele auvvet ars 369 
mish, @ett.- Overas ees cdasccos 62 Beef Tea .... .... ceeeee cece sees 70 
Fish Balls a la Norris ...... 67 Boiled Rice waa ase case sansa 373 
Prvines Modes “oferta te: 59 BreaaiOh ANA ay Pew aiclaesceve'«, shsteuets 374 
Mrocsieliers i HTriedin ee sae 71 Boils, Remedy for .......... Pee UL 
Frogs’ Legs, Stewed .......... 71 Blackberry Cordial ....4..%... 376 
Cone Remarks, 5) yicsiscecne \ETID  Calvesit Root Jetty i. si. sage. at 
QUI Ia La eee ee tren eee 75 Chiitelente Pellegr. Mis a's asiorsiiee 
a To Collop Sea eae 15 Cup mC US eae Me eis cece e\eeisia ai yslors 374 
alibut.)) Wille tao tae. seas 74 Chicken,“ Panmadaiay + hi. woe = asics 374. 
Halibut, To “BoiliGiteee nic eaces 76 Crust) COETCERUARR. Bicse Steelsu <i 375 
Herrings, Smoked i2....-.;..5% 70| Dandelion ine . Yee SiS 
TAD UD See hon en cee eee eee 165 For Children ething seniee eeS 375 
Lobster a la Newbury ........ 345 General Remarks ............6. 369: 
Toy 
Sy: . 
Fi 


ae 
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POR THE SICK—Continued. 
Grucl Oatmeal eee -as-  s-52045 379 
Gruel, FSS Catena SRA crice Pe on ob 
Felhy (Mil Fea yee heee- ee. oes gosta 374 
Mutton Chops ....25 sssceeee8 369 
Cough MVExbured 2.3... <..2- 317-378 
Cronz hy, . Caren Oren ste) a anae et a 37 
Cough, Remedy for ........---- 318 
Elliman’s Embrocation ....... 378 
Lemonade, Flax Seed ........ 372 
Orange Albumen .... .-.- «--- ail 
PiOiay, ee eee te AG ane esas 372 
Porridge, Milk ..... ... ...-++- ait 
Porridge, Arrowroot Milk.. .. 372 
Powder for Children... .. .. --- 375 
Poeumlticessata te (ebe sense nce eens 376 
Remedial Qualities of Fruits.. 379 
Ringworm, Cure For........-- ee 377 
Slippery Elm Tea... .....---- 312-379 
Soap Liniment.. ... ....+----+-- 378 
Toast SOELAM Mb tceah-+sr ade ases 373 
IT OAS NSE FS gee sar alse cece 313 
Toast, Oyster ... ..- cssreesese- a4 
Toast. Wale teense server erasee 
THOTT Gide ees hoe des ene arias mints, rietvae 3/ 
HO WAlO CARVES fe csicss fe meters 17 
HOUSEKEEPER’S TIME- 5p 
EV ACES BE A eeu cas omiuiein eae 4 
EE) Pores eel ak | 2a Pa eevee a siswrerina ese 397 
MEATS. ui... PP RE Bec 81 
A Dainty Dish cil eet BAe eee a7 
Americar (WTitters oo wore - 87 
Beet Poate. seo Nes dodo Aas 6 104 
Beet Atoaswe ie ie sien nee ie 84 
Beefs Pateynwiseee ie beweentee ade <- 91 
Beef, Roast, Baked, Cold 55.2, 89 
Beel Th oulandes of ieee. 24). ok 
‘Beet, Croguceees: (2: sess success 86 
Beef, Browned, Mince of hora, g 
Beef, Breakfast Bas he-Ot 4: spe 85 
Beet Cakes s2 i, ay alee oe eee 85 
BeGE, OUV GB «.tisd hee Leen eee 88 
Beef Stew (6 INE Enos ee eee AS Cre 307 
Beef, Hunters’..... Sys Arete Nei aoe 97 
Brains, IBoLMeds se ag ee aes ee 87 
Chops; jb reagdegie nec ore tees 95 
Duten Stew. 1:42 o ea oe eee 92 
Forcemeat for Veal BAP Ly Ie Atle 301 
Frozen Meats, Thawing ....... 83 
General Remarks Terre es 81 


Ham, Boiled, Virginia Style... 97 
Ham Pie.. 


Ham, Stuffed Piet olamals 4 3m athe hee 102 
Ham, Boilede., (i, oe 102 
Ham, “Balced rica eae be POR 
Ham, To Glaze... .: EE Sais dde oat 194 
Hash, Corned Po soi 103 
Head Cheese . Cae hilss/a cewek B04 
Irish Stew ......... nie 96 


Keep Meat From Flies, To.. 83 
Kidney Berlin .... 


Kidneys, Deviled... .. .. ....98-104 


MEATS—Continued. 


Kidneys, Stewed With Wine.. o 


Kidneys, With Bacon .......... 
Kidneys, ) Toasted, .2. ss2e-se5 99 
Kidneys, Stuffed! 225 4.242--0sse 99 
Lamb, Roeast.lex Of272-A4--cee 95 
Lamb, Roast Shoulder of...... 93 
Lamb, Broiled 22) Psa eee 89 
Lamb, Minced, With Poached 
Egegs.. ae Pees 86 
Lamb, Stewed Breast. .6f. {nae 86 
Lamb, Braised Breast of...... 94 
Lamb Haricot) \2c22). $22 See 250 
Lamb: Chops \).. 222. eee ee eee 94 
Lamb, Stewed, and Green Peas 96 
Liver and Mushrooms ........ 98 
Mutton; Boitleds 2342225. 95 
Mutton: Broiled.) 7s) 232 Sees 
Mutton Chops, Stuffed eee 95 
Mutton Chops.2 32) ¥22 eee 94 
Mutton, Stuffed Ler of. ames 
Mutton, Curried 2. 22 90 
Ox Tails; Stewed..2...2.. 2 91 
Pork: “Roast. 2.4 o.oo. ee ee 100 
Pork: Chops’ .2..0) il poe 100 
Pork Steaks and Tenderloins 101 
Pork, Spare: Rib42)) ieee 101 
Pork and Beans, Boston style 100 
Pork Pot: Pie: 70 2 101 
Pork Pie, Yorkshire...) 222 101 
Paste De Vieatic. 7.2 ee 92 


Ris de Veau a cas Supreme.. 104 
Steak, Broiled 


85 
Steak. Stewed, and Macaroni 88 


Steak, Smyra 


Sess tet teeter eee 89 
Sayory Grill.. Ss, caeeeee eee 90 
Sweet Breads*... | ee 307 
Sweetbreads for Timbles.. 92 


Sweetbreads, Mayonnaise of.. 115 


Sweet Breads, ee ae a2 ee 307 
Swiss ‘Pates..... 125.2 89 
Timble Batter 6 onc ae 92 
Tongue. To Glaze ... 2.38 104 
Veal’ Pie. -2 cc! eee 93 
Veal, Blanquette Of 6 cee 91 
abs Patty (1.13.95 Ba eee 91-104 
eal Chevreux. ..,.2.'4.9) "5 ee 90 
Veal, Galafttine of)... 2 358 
Veal, Shapers Rare Fy 88 
Veal, Jellied PPE ete ine. 98 
Yorkshire Pudding 2359 84 
MISCELLANEOUS os tan 4a eee 
aeApples, Ginger... >... 2 ae 349 
apples, Baked ... ....5--cs we ae 
‘Apple Stuffing <2... 3 ee 345 
Alexandra Rolls.. Sie lekie tie a 356 
Bouchees a la Reine............ 348 
Batter of Timbales w dp a « «ep ee 348 
_ Cold Savemeee.%...5.0 225s 348 
. Catiope d@Memixe ... .........05 356 


Dinner Engagements .. ....... 359 
Decorations For a Hot Day... 360 
Fried Foods .. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Continued. PICKLES—Continued. 
HEPC Te: ONS: emeees coicte me ne 356 CHULAGY, / POMmMaAtOr = of. Pa. ae 290 
Maneye Cooking ss waseal focencs 8e4500 Chutney, Bengal .... ...... 291-299 
Hrorseradish: Saucer sav)? ses . del 348 Catsup, Grape ...4.00.c.. 294-300 
FL OtsPartare Savicern.<s.lee lease 345 Catsup, Crab Apple aS 292 
How To Stone Olives........... 360 Catsup, Tomato Poe k 290 
EL OW a On lite SACOM st. 55ers ars 5 361 Catsup, Mustard | ee AT 294 
How To Wash Dishes......... 361 Chow-chow San pas 993-997 
Hungry Boys’ Lunch........... 346 Rican OL meee 5 
Toon Ghee ve ees SPICER ine eee ee 298 
RE ok: Hage ene tae prea 303 i 9G5 5 
Laplande for Breakfast .. .... 346 je irene eee Nt 1s Gone silage 
CORO tae ie ace soho s 345 Lemons, ‘To Pickle -........ 2. Ba 
oO , , aS oe a ee = 6 
erect tad cue, SE 308 Mustard, Dressing .... 2.22... 299 
Sct ase ties a> ., Mustard, Tomato .... .. 295-291 
IVI SSO Re oeere oot cae ees 5 ooo Pes BY ie Sif ene 5 
Macaroni and Cheese .......... 4 Renae Se gala Pie Gr hn ae 
Poached Apricots ............. 349 gE foe Oe OCR ie a0 eae —_ 
Plain Rice Cake 0000.00.00... 357 ieee eee ee ee 
each Melba eke 359 bas Gees 
Poli f Sie Ore hie ie Pickles, French Bl eat eer he 293 
Sabre oo Pra ae ae Pickles, Mustard ........... 293-298 
SPACHetties. 12 eee SG ape Hag 347 eee Sweet Tomato ....... 297 
Scotch Haggis |. 00.0" 359 Pickles, Green Cucumber .... 297 
Mire tia) Serie et A Pickles BORerrye = sy ase ne soe 298 
sh SEG 0 var Bete oo 6.9 4,,5,0'3 ate 351 . . y 9 
aie eee > tA Ped pc st 249 PICKS WHOA, 2's oa. hd wate ow oes 298 
Things ‘To Remember ........1. 3i2| Pickles, Lemon... ........-. 299 
Timbale de Volaille.... tite: 35) Sa ae Cui TS. Sas toc, 22ST 
aie auce, Chili, with Ce sts eek! 
PASTRY, PIES, AND TARTS. 209 Sauce, Celery ae ( aa oof 
romans at Pain ae Ph een 915 eee "MOWMNAR OM 3; tory Somes oe 296 
PSM o et cial ve-vig oy Fereie oe alesis’ omato Ri Set teat 96 
o/NG ay chk Ga) eked DESI or a REE oe Penne ef sam ee : ae 
Barreirviepet. (8030 ee g4| POULTRY AND GAME......-.. 105 
Cream) Pie 20002) 0 513-216 Beginn’s GULP IVEEs* eet eee 134 
Cocoanut Pie .... 220071, 7 Chicken, ROAStEd 2 os pores 110 
Cratierry’ Pie). eee O17 Chicken, Boned, Roasted ...... 108 
CEM site| ce eo a1 Chicken, Jellied, Boned ........ 108 
Cheese Tartieis etre atehs 990 Chicken, Braised, Boned ...... 108 
Chess bike Len 390 Chicken, Broiled). S33 2208 2.20 111 
pO oe a sis\niel yu eieigraclsherate Be Chicken! ‘Honda Of, 2.65 sence 123 
General Remarks .............. 209 Chick ae 
Lei Sem ea Seria, somes cote Pyla Chicken pia pee wat eee ae 
RB chai ved Sot Ck ao a len a 211-212 Chtgicsn: C AoA DER O g OF 
Lemon Filling for Tarts 212 Chicken: Se eae fae he ee 
Lemon Filling for Cakes |... 212| Ghicken’ Fried. ...0.0007, vt 
Lennon dae tor Bie. 7: 219] Chicken, Stuffed.. 1.2... 112 
| REAL itt a pity a ne 217 icken, Broiled, on Toast..... 3 
Mince Meat, for Pies .... 212-21% Chee Gurried ae it 
Mince Meat, Old Country 213 Chicken Pot Pie......._ S619 
Martha Washington’s Pie 214 Chicken, Stewed, Cae Biscuit 119 
Mince Meat, with SUES a eee 218 Chicken. Celeried.. eb a Fe bicest 120 
Mince Meat, Without Beef.... 218 Chicken Saute...: 355 
Mince Meat, 1198 ea A 218 | Chicken, ee penis eae - 120 
WOT AILe Ome alO Pera meatee pioisistaleasveererels 21 Chickens Wiairyile rid cess aac 2 
Pastry, Plain, for Pies ........ 240 Chicken Croquettes... .120-121- ie 
PAStYy 7. LOL MeL cUrCs emer eee tent ae a ZO" wee nicken  Creamed.2...c thee. 122 
Pastry, vLor ae RERIGSE Cale money. Omer C micken? Jellviy.. %. S22: dncce aerate 122 
Pancakes 2 eae ; 7A a Lyi Dressing for MOw ls assent ore. 107 
Pie -Oriust.o. ss eae 913-219 WuCishin es ROLLS so cesses ee 124 
Pie Dante. oe a re ae 914 POMCRMOANOLY tan 04.0 cctenee teen 114 
Punipkin Pis * -coeteansies eee. MNGi DOHC SUC Weds... fe ine? wea’ F123 
Pumpkin Pie, Waldorf. ........ 50) aD WGica -ETAISCM en. ae cdee Mae aero e 123 
Sweet Potato Custard Pie .. 212 Duck Roast as). ah Aeesseseme 123 
| Dicks Sam Of; .ncesas. cos. ols 124 
PTGS Ss weer « Ie Fk tie Atle 289 Duck, Canvasback, Broiled.... 125 
@hatney » 530 carne as "989- 290-296-300 Duck, Redhead, Broiled Seat +. 125 


2G 
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POULTRY, Etc.—Continued. PRESERVES, Etc.—Coztinued. 
Duck, Canvasback, Roasted .. 125 Canned: Pine: Apple <.enessssere 310 
Duck, Redhead, Roasted....... 125 Chipped “Pears vnc. -cssoeeeeee 312 
Duck, Ragout of, and Green Canned rultycc. omecseeeeeeee Be Ce 
Peas. cee pew oe ee 125 General Remarkss.. 9.1. -eeneae « 0L 
Forcemeat for Stuffing Boned Ginger Apple- ss ste sone nee . 308 
Fowls... woe cee cee ceeeeeeceees 109 Jam, Ripe, Gooseberry ........ 308 
MOw PelDressingm ass aeccrhies cect 134 Jam, Rhubarb, Green ....... . 809 
Game sie a... se tee e eens 304 Jam, se HhMbarb: — .eCaceeemceere 309 
General Remarks 3.. ..:scseeees 105 Jam; Pears: :i. of eee 311 
Goose, Roast.. wee wee eee eee ecee 117 Jam, Blackberry Cixi see 312 
Giblet, Sauce 22. 2. ccccscccscce 11 Jam) Apple “:..2 kee 312 
Grilled BONES ....cccccceccccces .. 114 Jelly, Wine Se ane 303 
Grouse, Roasts. we e.cssie- eeene ELZD Jelly, Lemon... eee 203 
Grouse, Broiled .. ... c.cceeeeee 125 Jelly, Aspic 7 ” 904 
Grouses Salmi Ofice... os sasincese 126 Ey ale Apple... 2. 304 
TAre mp JUL LCC Nias oaks weinwieaie ces AY Telly Kruit. ©. ea ae 305 
ee Bese. ta wy Oe re Jelly, Prune baw re ae 306-314 
Onion}! Dressinesac.euces ee ees 357 Saye one tee tees teeeeeeree 306 
Oyster Dressing :.. ... isecccsee 107 Clly, TPomato ......  ceeeeeeeee 310 
Oyster Stuffing cin d. BES et Bey tee Jelly, Pear ose ees ova ~ [avols\evelelataliatal 310 
Perdrix aux Choux..... ... .... 121] Jelly, Pine Apple .............. 310 
Prairie Chicken. Roast ....... , 125| Jelly, ‘Cranberry <7. s., (ace 213-314 
Partridge, Roast ....... On : 127} Marmalade, Orange, 
* Pigeon, OASt av ll ee nuee eens WAN edaacdddéondet pn0k (Goes 304-306-307-309-313 
Pigeon, Braised, With Mush- Marmalade, Simple Recipe .. 306 
FOOMIS taste teetels siecnee corel orients 128 Marmalade, Pear*.... ..-a.cenn 307 
Piseon  Picse) 22.8 xc cmcb oa’ acess 128 Marmalade, Quince .... ...... 307 
Biscon woe: J heketexeOh Ge Gace 128 Marmalade, Scotch ...smcuene 311 
iSeOnsy CUrbICC my ecmlcsiaacseracc 129 Marmalade, Royal .... ....... 312 
Potato Stuttine os) e.scecce eos Marmalade, Red Currant .... 313 
Quail, Roast ... ..sceseeeeeeeeees 126| — Peach, Leather ...:..4.c.0e 305 
Quail, Broiled Voie ieee eames ee 127 Prune, Shape =... 7: {eee 307 
Rabbit, Roast... ... ereielelelcietsleta) 6 . 180 Preserve Fruit, whole, with- 
Rabbit, Stewed. Rin on Meleiila aisle ls me 06/6 129 out ° Sugar ae He, Ae PIR 311 
Rabbit, Stewed “200. c<va-acns: 352 Quirice, ‘Leather! 7.29 305 
Stuffing for Fowls........... 107-110 a 
Stufftine ws Chestnutive. 5 me cceste 111} PUDDINGS AND SAUCES .. ..163 
Squabs, Broved sb: (so. ec2) +++ 128) Ada Ford’s....... ae eee 188 
Snipe.. SOE eee ro e+) 129) Austrian 2.0 120 : ERS 
Small Birds see sisle sae sieeclncovce 129 ETA) me cite a 2 ees ee 184 
Truss a Bowl, ePOs aes ae eae 109} ‘Almond, Hot... ee Sy, 
Ubrheslos Wish So aulmoods, todo ove eHoooon 133, Almond, Cold... ..... ; ee 
Turkey, Roast... ...... pian mae 106} Apple, Swiss. ..... 1)... eae 184 
Turkey, Gravy for... .. .....+- 107 Apple, Charlotte ssa Ae cae, ules} 
Turkey, Legs..... we cee ceeeeee 13)" “Apple, Baked ... .0. eee 183 
Turkey, Scallop.. «0+. seses++ 1ib| . Apple, Meringue... 0.) 182 
Turkeys Broiled Weccw «cc eel se s/s 115 Apple Fritter eg Re 
Turkey, Hashed ...... wees oes 116 Apple: Souffle-2.2. 28. eee 183 
Turkey, Boned..... osve veces 116) CV Arratiit aca ks ee ape 
Turkey, Warmed Overs tates 116 Arrowroot Charlotte..... .. woe 185 
Turkey, Blanquette of.. .. .... 121 Arrowroot Creatas Sencar 185 
Venison, Baked Saddle of .... idl Brawn ck 53 74-181 
Venison, Jellied Siale,« (cis ecate aielelg's 358 Blueberry... ae ray aed 169 
MONISON | 1G ese riiee asec ce cle wie arsisfe'« 132 Banand.0. woe "ee 
Venison, Roast Haunch of..... 131 Batter English Boiled 22s 169 
Venison Steak, Broiled s+ se ve BLY Bachelor’s..... ..esdec, or 
Woodcock..... see tee teens eeees 129/ Baking ..... sc. us aioe ~s ose aeentes 
Bread | Kritters <2. cee ene 185 
PREFACE........... ae ster alll. \e pread and butter. ee 175-176 
PRESERVES. JELLIES, ETC.. 301 Bread and Butter, Boiled...... 186 
Apple; aueathen yess cusses 805 Bon, ACcord a csctce sears Seeerlie 
Apple; = BUtteren cine cece neimooes 368 Brentwood .i:si.'s.. soccccsesees mee 
Bottling Whole Fruit .... .... 313| Currants, To Clean. occcsgctecess GOO 


ae 
Lae eae 6 
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PUDDINGS, Erc.—Continwed S 
Cold Fruit ALADS AND 
Cottage Lee SF sci taeaeain cris We ee Salad PE ONCE . 279 
See Ga ee Gicws UR ecciER ny) vorinaise: tv i280 284 one 353 
Caramel, Sauce : aS . .166-168- A Mayonnaise Sau Sans, sere 280-284-285-287 
Gheckolin eee eee kc. ie) 171| Orange Salad COS tcmer Pau ae 281 
Carrot hee ae Soe Etat Salad, rit or SS Midcsrao concoct 356 
ocolate S} saws See : alad 2 eee 
eee EAS ponge eo erereresecoce 167 oseee oad eae nee tee 
Crackehs vice vi wteis eeu 1G} pala! STROH RCHITD eee ane 
Cream "spon pitic.. diss | « olaie ee ¢)0)0,6 e/elefee 173 Salad. A Delicious ‘ 4 a Aihiee 282 
Golds as Ops SOO i7| Salad, Pineapple s+. s.-sssesse0 79 
eth Custard.. i hace ee ie Salad, Taneien: eet, ech 280 
j Becket ai Sy SCN TS IIR ee e Ate MOO OO o 6 
2t6 Pe and Apple..... 174 aries oe Eat taae ed se. 200 
Date egeiee ven sevtcnrnne 14] Balad, Oyster... 0s. 0.0.8 os8 
Wigs. ite  WA6tbe <heocon 178 Salad ae > epee he, . » -282- 288 
Fruit Sets aie 168-172-181]. Salad ra alt eee ae ae 282 
be cine iorea tk ee aie 187 ’ At Ge Sot ee 
Ginger, pin pet Tee ee 188 cheesy Cabbage and Celery...- 283 - 
Cinco eee ct eee ee sae ata epee Cog ee Fe 
General Remarks eee eevee see 173 Saleen Sardine Shenae eg yy ae 283 fs 
The ay ES a. 163 Salad. Egg Ce peace ete Re aeae 284 
peel: at Cont 1k 2, eae 175| Salad, te ET is Pe ee pk 285 
Ln Tapioca... ee Bate eine tice aCe 178 Salad. ae ee ee Opes ae 285 
a Baplsienne: sete be tee tees 178! Salad, Pulte. see leecenees 285 
Lemon... ore aes 179 Salad Normaiay yee (a 285 
rma ad Set Lei ainen Slew ¥(eay ers co, (e)* 719 pansea and Wala: mee) 
Marmalade wie eVsia ate ere sexsiol ale 166-181 Eee Qrange and “Walnut.. Mei 
Madelra:. Seeeerreercsss 175 Sica Ete ato... we... 286 
acy’s GENER. fe Rao oe 1 £ . Sia a 069 ee leLe 
Bae a i) Stina gtigipde 8. ae 
es nye hae entre 78 oenin et ees : 
Pup Aiceee, 166-172-174-130 | SAND sing for Fruit...... ae 
ee John ‘Bulls yt Pisleleleveiste 167 Sich gee : wee 204 
ees © tom ek a emme” Se 169 16) Mh éanc Sandwiches! ae aes 271 
Gibtert “2. fh esse eee 169-188] Ch and Hone oy ann eal 
Plum, ME ge ee 172 pres and Mustard scale otic ate 365 
ineapple and Tapioca...... igaue| Gheese Sandwiches -. 0 ..1.).; 366 
Patterdale... | eg 187) Cream-Cheese Sa See ee ee ees 272 
AS ties EN clea aie 177 elery and Che ndwiches ... 273 
Pale ee ddtonens ok: 180 ay eae sce svn Syiateothate 368 
Roly Poly, Stoawied eine) eres) selva 6,6 166 LLIN SOM ees NS Poe tauele WE ete Trekene 274 
eae eutt.. RA iG Je 8)" seleieieie 180 oe Sandwiches TL PO NON AEE 366 
rom Oranie. Peal fice. i a sieve: gece, pistetanelete 
Suet, from, Orange Peel, 17’... 71 pee Ee ere Pe ee SS 346 
oceans gd Boer tet 173 eneral odd. Isdgaucooc ; 
Sago, Steamed ....... 174-181-186- i aol ou aegis ae a: 
em ee Habitant eo teteee sereeereeetans 367 
. ra ae DE Sar ie am an Aa rey Ae RS ect a eteieee 
Sauce, Cana Siena i¢5| Ham ee eu ite Re tee po 
Sauce, ee 170| Ham nae iches pau enn 271 
ee Ghoeolaten.. 171) (Jamo... ches, Plain ...... 271 
Sauce for a Pudding. ---i00:f-11 Perea si cite ae 361 
? atone : ed ia, u settee eee neeer ence 
Sauce, po ORS 171-189 BS ri ee aa. os 
tps. Smee het ARO Tae 173| Olive Sandwiches ........ 972 
apioca and Pinea eee eevee aes 172 Pigna ts gS eae t, 
Tapioca, Lemon Ppley tee... ma| Pignaut Sandwiches ..:...... 366 
Wheat Fig. alsa Wiats.é.« 6's ble s1a.8: 178 Ra ut Sandwiches Wiatetale ators ian 273 
Yorkshire eats ae eae 174 sae RMT f Seliere se ce 
orieshive 3 oer 176-187 is. eee ee 
anne ee pomp prearti gen iy Ware PAD ie Sp aaa Rep rR RG" ORS: 367 
xmas... pate ee are 189 pin Gits eigen cr chee ale Doge 271 
HIG CCOSIIOOO CUO 188 male? | Sandwiches caret oS a0 
SE UE fe ae MAY if. 
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SANDWICHES—Continued. 
Swiss Cheese ....:. Wises see 368 
IPOS Wiattreccs cette fe cote one ae 367 
Tongue Sandwiches ...: ...... 273 
WEG; ae nee aor tne oe meee 368 
Watercress Sandwiches PAG: 
SVClLO Wiese Tani Se Ae sc a ae eT 

POU PS ree ee ae dh 120: aes 32 
ASParadeiin -Creamrof 294s 3D 
Barley, Cream OLS Aaa eee 42 
Barieys DEott ase ose noon 46 
Brown ‘soup.Clear ... 5. <= 44 
Beane SOUner a. aso ie JES eG 
Broth, Made Quickly ae ec ae Di 
Carrot Soup..... ee ia 8 ae 37 
Clam Soup, Mock 2. ee 38 
SICAL OUD sian) lane oc. Le ee 40 
Chicken Snotias te.) meee 43-d] 
Chicken and Corn Broth seine 4 43 
CornieGlawclereas. ae nee eee 46 
Cauliflower Broth .............. 46 
Chicken’ Soup, Plain... 0s: 48 
Calf’s Head Poe MPR ects dl 
ClamsSoGup i hon ea) ea ees 52 
Consomme... .. ZO Pop aas 52 
Celery, Cream of Oe Fe A 54-56 
(DUCKESS TS OMpe wwe Ee eee a3 
Dahl«=Soup...:. he he cho Wake ey nee 56 
GibletaSoupirete<st eae ee 40-47 
Gumbo Soup iii: aes 4] 
Herbs Used in Soup.. ae 33 
Highlanders’ Delight . Sect Sete 3 
Kidney iSound see eee 36-38 
Lettuce, Cream of.0-7 ee 45 
LAVOLS SOUP rs 26 ns coe Le 47 
Marrowball Soup.. 4° 
Mulligatawny Soup. eke 48 
Mutton Broth; ae oes 51 
Mock Turtle Soup | Be SE ae phe 5] 


Mock ei artless oe 346 


Mushroom Soup ene Te 55 
Oniongs Curate ee een ee 4() 
Old. .fare Soupliaskssk ss aee ee 48 
Oystes® (Creameot see ee 50 
Oyster SOuUp -eo net eee ee 52 
Oyster sSoupmrss (eee. See 347 
Os Taal Go SOU Dass cee eee 53 
Onion, SOUP CA... ses ae ee 55 
2. Pea tGreem , Soup... see 37 
Potato SSOUp ue Coen ee 38-53 
Pea: aSplittsSouee::~: he eee 49 
PECAN SOUD See 4. eee ee 54 
Potato Milk Soup CV eee 54 
Quenelles for Clear Scup Sa) 
Rabbit Souy MESSMO |. eRe 48 
Stock hats. LETTE i ce eS 3 
Stock, White | Oe, ick Sa ae oe 3 
Stock, TO MCulairitayiemeey coc) cee 35 
Stock, BrOWii es Leo Rea ee 35 
NSeeMea onal soxulOH OP CG eae GoPets fae 39 | 
SHVMaehARK TO NSORWNeY po ncs | cae nS ene A. 41 
Squash and Goose Lone Soup 42 
SpaSsheEtere Soup « ale aweee uteeaee ee 44 
Sorrel S@reaim Olga) sae se ake 45 
Scotch Broth 45-55 


INDEX. 


SO UPS— Continued. 


-Lomato= Bouillons + aaa 37 
Tomato;*Creami Gl. 1. eee 349 
svurkish) > Soup ste eons ae eee 29 
Tripes Soup Weekes &.4 eee 39 
Tomato: VOU =. sae. cer sec 39-40 
TP APLOCA SOUP oes. Soca ce te eee 44 
Turnip Soup eee 45 
Tomatoes Puree: \ ocean -.. 49 
Tomato Risque Soun Rye ee 54 
Vegetable used in Soup ...... 33 
Vegetable Soup : 49 
Vegetable Puree =. 42 Sense 50 
Vermicelli Sowpi 4... eeeeee 44 
Veal cs Soup~ i.) Jaber acinar 5b 
WW Hilt. SOW a... cores 36 
MOY: On Neen INES Bt 269 
American CLOaStL 2s: a eee 270 
Cream OLoast “0. sees 269 
Creamed Oysters on Toast... 270 
French Toast itis Soe 270 
Ham TOast 362: -o see 270 
Milk Toast... = -s2. =e 270 
Nuns’. “Roast. ....5 css 270 
TOILET RECIPES...) eee 
Bay RUM) 2... ae ee ees 381 
Cosmetic Balms,..25-) <cressmenre 381 
Gream 20f Lilies: 29 32sec 381 
Cream of Roses ....: .+2--tee0: 382 
Cold. Creams. 226 20A5 sec eee 382 
Colomne “Water... 5-2. seeeeeeer 381 
Dandruff Por...) .<. feeaeeeee 383 
Byebrows, Dye... -- Seabees 384 
Hair ofonic’. aa. | See 382 
Hair Invigorator . ice Sk eS 
Hair Dye ..... aid Aoeee 383 
Hair Wash... S22 fount 354 
iain jon the Brows, Tor ela. 
CTCASE. ea. Se .. oe. hae ee 381 
Jockey Club Bouquet “ieee 381 
Wavender © Water: . -c ce cteteeee 381 
lip, Salve..s.... I.2 oss |<. ane 382 
Ox Marrow Pomade = 3 .--ern 384 
Pot: Power «3050 3 cace eee 382 
Rose’ W Ate? -s.0c6. 2 scmieesieeeee 381 
Shampooi2s 2.2.0.4 se scte eee 384 
MEGSTA BEES) *.0.0) eer ee nee 135 
Apple Fritters 3. Shue Ae 146 
Artichokes, Boiled 2.) eee 161 
ASparazus, Lips... ieee 136-144 
Asparagus, ‘Boiled! 230.5. 143 
Asparagus a la Vinaigrette... 148 
Asparacus, Scalloped. {322 see 144 
Asparagus. Pates 22.) ie eeeeeee 144 
Bananas: “as. .0 5 cee eee eee 146 
Banana Croquettes “aaa 161 
Bananas: Fried 9.2 2... cesses 161 
Béans, Lima...) 2.0 Gee 136-153” 
Beans, Lima, Stewed... .seeee 153° 
Beans; Kidnéysca.7c5 -s eee 154 
Beans, Kidney, a la lLyon- 
maise Sh. od pte Ciena eee 154 
Beets Young, “Boiled owt epee Ba 


\ , 
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VEGETABLES—Continued. 1 VEGETABLES—Oontinued. 

Beets, Olds Boiled es) seen a. 148 Potatoes, Sweet, Browned ... 140 
Beet) TOMS es haces etna eke om err. 143 Potatoes, Sweet, Baked ...... 140 
Cabbage, Ways ‘of Cooking... 142 Potatoes,” Sweets ss ajaestaseee 140 
Carrots, Young, Creamed .... 158 Péas, Greene... pee ee 152 
Carrots, Young, a la Paris- Peas, Canned eis, wee, wees 152 
TENN HRe an. oe sais « Sel Ae 158 Peas, Puree of, Green eee 152 
Carrots TM SCGWeC: gaeccle as cae an ine 158 Peas, Plain Puree of, Green.. 153 
Cauliflower au Gratin .... 145-162 Peas, Green, Pancakes pen ee 153 
Canhtlowerns > Olea aan. eas 154 Peas, Black- CY CO 55 ace 154 
Cauliflower, Boiled, with To- Peppers, Sweet, Stuffed A eR: 159 
ITU TOMS AU CON esti. 6 ee darts to a Peppers, Sweet, Fried ........ 158 
Cauliflower, Pariseau ‘Style.. sells) Peppers, Green, Stuffed ...... 146 
Cauliflower, Sle wedasr. oh nee 155 IRicer Croguetues = set steer 141 
Canuhiilower or baked a. 4 woke... 155 Rice Boulederes. asec. in oes eee 145 
CGElERY saa VOL eee ies Uren 162 Salsify Saree eta chai Sie ete aeons 147 
@elerys Creamed Wee. cess secs 162 Salsify Fritters Boat “PS ate tices Sy) 
(Orns TICLE GS aeons 140-146-148-149 Seeihning, Siena & eae Pee a eS 159 
Corn Cann dere. os uphas covesicetet 148 Spinach, Souffle .... ...... 142-156 
Corn and Tomatoes, Stewed.. 148 Spina chive Eremicih awe ee sae ete 155 
COLI ae SUCWiCOd eos) cove rite Veen 147 Spinach, Boiled, Plain Reet 156 
Corn, ESOL SC. cea okss ery ate sees 147 Suwlccotashieewe lca pe ee TAS 
FS Sap hea tember OC emaeara ecto: Scns 157 Sauashy Boilediayasee tescce eeree. 156 
WF es Oe he 510) ES0 ease Rn 157 Savas. eericters acy ee OE 
General “Remarks 7. F.2) Sic. sh 135 Squash ts Baked es sek ae cBetals Hay 
Onions Creamed mun. vs sostige- 141 Tomatoes, Stewed .... .... 136-149 
ONIONS tev alee diars aatee oe eee ee 145 Tomatoes, Scalloped ........ 137-150 
Onions, Bermuda, Stuffed .. 145 Tomatoes, Stuffed ss .)- eee. ik 187 
Oninnee Souter ee. elena 147 “invovagkem aor 1e¥opichnetoh 5. Mawes. Heyl 
ONTOMPREDCEE COGS stm, Ue eee: 149 ROTM AOCS Olle Cae eee 138 
Oyster. Blant.-(Baked\ .o...3- 146 Wes; Goma tou Pllaet pees, aires 140 
Oyster Plant (see Salsify) Tomatoeuisittera tue nares 144 
PArsiipei anes ULLELEG: 2c ax-iine.- te 160 Tomatoes and Cheese ........ 145 
Parsmips Cake acu). cee ae «oe 160 Momatoes. ain Gravitin dase ekee 149 
Parsnips-* Oreamedin =... eniac cos 160 Tomatoes, Broiled with Szuce 150 
‘POtatOeRiICe* Toe, srarceeeer ie ne one 13 TOMALOCS LS alseds ie tee Tees 151 
Potatoes* Baked 2-c2) arrmorins: 136 Tomatoes, Fried in Batter ... 161 
Potatoes Liyvonnaise: seer ae 138 Tomatoes, Fried, Plain’ >... -.. lhl 
Potatoes, -eried.. 2.0 seh o ete. We Tomatoes, Deviled ... .. ..... 151 

POtatocs ss SAratOfay cae cece 139 Tomatoes, Hast Indian, 
Potatoes. Puffed or Souffle.. ioe) Pca cio tao teen ous MS ee fan ® 152 
OLA OPEVISSOESan wince siete oes e 141 Tomatoes, on Toast. ee soc ay 
Potatoes, Fried Balls and Turnips, Young, Stewed ...... ‘161 
SEN Wes ee SO Me tieite ise sre aeiels Gere 139" Purnips, -& «lace Cremé...wasesaewe 141 
Potatoes, Sweet, Puree... 2-55 139' wRIGHTS AND MEASURES .. 23 
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